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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This document is an update of the 1981 Housing Element. It is intended to 
determine the appropriateness of established goals, their effectiveness and 
what progress the City has made toward the implementation of the Housing 
Element. 


The appropriateness of the previous Element's goals can best be reviewed in 
light sot *thersecommunity"'s characteristics. The City has continued to be an 
elderly, white community. The median age in 1980 was 64.2 with over 48 
percent of the citizens 65 years of age or older. 


The City provides a wide variety of housing types, with conventional single 
family varying from $55,000 to $95,000, and mobile homes, excluding land 
costs, from $12,000 to $45,000. This compares quite favorably with detached 
and attached homes in Los Angeles County ($133,723 and $103,473) and Orange 
County ($814,285 and $93,709) respectively. 


The City has an usually high number of mobile homes. Presently over 4,662 
mobile homes exist in rental parks or subdivisions. Yet since 1978 there has 
been a decrease in residential acreage devoted to mobile homes and multiple 
family developments and an increase in acreage for Single family use. The 
rental rate in the City, according to the 1980 Census, was $200.00 per 
month. recent surveys indicate the median rate has probably increased due to 
the greater range of rental rates, especially at the upper end. The City 
also has over 600 spaces avaiable for recreational vehicles, with the 
potential for jgane -saddiiriona 2,000 spaces within recently approved 
subdivisions. 


Review of the previous Housing Element also noted a number of dramatic 
changes. First, due to the substantial increase in housing prices during the 
70's, median housing prices increased 213 percent from $17,200 in 1970 to 
$53,900 in 1980. Second, the number of renters paying more than 25 percent 
of their income on rent increased from 26 percent in 1977 to 60 percent in 
1980. This increase may have been due to an 80.5 percent increase in the 
number of apartments constructed between 1977 and 1980 and the City's large 
retirement age population which no longer receives a salaried income. 


Third, the City's vacancy rate has also decreased substantially from a high 
in. 1980. to close fo AZ percentetovan estimated 3 percent or lower in 1984. 
The high rate seemed to be due in part to the rapid increase in the supply of 
apartments, which exceeded demand at that time. Demand has since increased 
to a point where the two are equal. 


The previous Housing Element also projected a simple 8 percent yearly 
population increase until the year 2000. This increase was based upon a 
trend established between 1970 and 1977. Although the percentage increase 
has diminished to approximately 4.4 percent over the last 4 years, the yearly 
numerical increase had remained at about 1,000 people for the last 14 years. 
Therefore, the population projection has been revised to reflect these recent 
trends. 
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The general goals of the City's Housing Element are: 


ilies 


Qe 


Si 


The attainment of decent housing within a satisfying living environment 
for households of al| socio-economic, racial, age and ethnic groups in 
Hemet. 


The provision of a variety of housing opportunities by type, tenure, 
and cost for households of al| sizes throughout the Cithy’s 


The development of a balanced residential environment with access to 
emp loyment Opportunities, community facilities, and adequate services. 


To attain these broad goals and address the documented needs of the City, a 
number of specific Programs have been undertaken by the City and are listed 


below. 


le 


Additional programs are listed in Section IV = DETAILED PROGRAMS. 


Surveyed rental housing available for families, children and 
handicapped individuals. A brochure has been printed and is available 
upon demand, with a locational! map, phone number, number of units and 
type, and whether families with children are permitted, or units have 
handicapped accessories. 


Provided private purpose financing through the issuance of multiple 
family housing bonds for several senior citizen developments. These 
bonds provide revenue for developers at a reduced interest rate, 
therefore permitting them to construct units at ayreduced (cost. In 
turn, this savings js passed along to the renter in the form of reduced 
Fentale rates. | the City has also approved 11 additional projects which 
could, upon meeting specific requirements, also be funded. 


Adopted three (3) new residential zoning districts to provide a greater 
variety in housing types. All three zones are oriented to Senior 
citizens, which not only comprise a majority of the year-round 
Residents; . bute #alisomthemso-calied "snow bird" residents who flee the 
cold states in the winter. The zones are briefly described below: 


A. SR-3 Zone: A senior (55 years of age or older) apartment zone, 
with reduced parking and unit size requirements. Recreational 
facilities are required. 


B. SLR Zone: This Small Lot Residential Zone 1s for ‘sen lors only C55 
years and older) and a maximum rather than minimum fot size 
requirement, with vehicular access required from an alley. 


Ca) TPB eZone: This Travel Trailer Planned Development Zone is 
intended to meet the needs of the frequent visitor by permitting 
Ownership of a travel trailer for, “withinea community setting and 
complete with recreational facilities. Although this zone is not 
age restricted by the City, it would probably be oriented toward 
the senior age group. 
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4. 


Adopted a Redevelopment Project Area, the primary purpose of which is 
to eliminate flooding in the southwest pOPEION Vote the “City. The 


proposed improvements will have the effect of reducing the flood plain 
and open up additional land for residential housing. A Master Flood 
Control and Drainage Plan has been adopted which will aid the 


Redevelopment Plan. 


Executed an agreement with the Riverside County Housing Authority to 
undertake the following programs within the Citys 


A. Home Improvement Program. 

B. 312 Loans from the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 
C. Senior Home Repair. 

D. Weatherization. 


1-1 
INTRODUCTION 


Intent and Purpose 


This is a proposed amendment to the City of Hemet's Housing Element which was 
prepared in 1981 and adopted 1982 by the City Council. This Element was pre- 
pared in conformance with Assembly Bill 2853, Signed by the Govenor on 
September 26, 1980. Section 65588 (a) of the State Government Code provides 
"Each local government shall review its housing element as frequently as ap- 
propriate to evaluate all of the following: 


fale) The appropriateness of the housing goals, objectives, and policies in 
contributing to the attainment of the state housing goal. 


CZ) The effectiveness of the housing element in attainment of the com- 
munity's housing goals and objectives. 


(3) The progress of the city, county or city and county, in implementation 
of the housing element." 


Section 65588 (b) also states that "the housing element shall be revised as 
appropriate, but not less than every five Years, tovreflect the: resuits:.of 
this periodic review, except that the first such revision shall be accom- 


plished by July 1, 1984," 


As such, the primary purpose of this amendment will be to update all statis- 
tical data where possible, generally relying on recently released 1980 Census 
Data. Based upon this new information and the actions taken by the City over 
the last two (2) years, the appropriateness, effectiveness and progress of 
the City's Housing Element has been evaluated. 


Pub LIC Part lel pat ron 


In 1978, the City of Hemet and the County of Riverside jointly prepared a 
questionnaire which was distributed by public notice in The Enterprise, a 
newspaper of fecal circulation. The questionnaire dealt with a range of 
housing and growth-related issues. In addition, workshops and meetings were 
held during 1978-9 as a forum for the exchange of ideas regarding the future 
growth and residential development in the Valley. 


In January, 1981, the City Council of Hemet established a steering committee 
to guide the development of the General Plan. In this role, the steering 
committee reviewed progress on the Housing Element to insure compatibility 
with community goals and objectives. 


Public hearings were held during the fall of 1981 on the prior draft housing 


element, and included within this document. Since the intent of this update 
is to address the changing needs of the City due to new information, the 


major directions and established policies will remain the same. This update 
will be reviewed by the Planning Commission and City Council during their 
public meetings. Each hearing will be advertised in the newspaper and the 
public will be invited to speak during the public hearing process before each 


body. The Commission and Council have the ability to modify the document to 
include any public comments. 


Contents of the Housing Element 


Pertinent statistics are summarized in the section immediately following this 
preface. The purpose of the sumary is to describe the population and housing 
characteristics and needs that underlie the core of the Housing Element -- 
the proposed housing policies and programs. The statistical sources for this 
summary, along with supporting analysis can be found in Part V - COMMUNITY 
PROFILE AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS and Part VI = HOUSING PROBLEMS AND NEEDS. 


Part IV, DETAILED PROGRAMS, consists of a complete compilation of proposed 
Programs and related program decriptions. The HOUSING GOALS AND POLICIES, 
Fart Sitse alonG= with the “staristical «summary ehetemmed 10 inv rar: "Ili, 
describes the main findings leading to the proposed policies and programs. 


Part VII, HOUSING CONSTRAINTS reviews all of the market and governmental 
constraints to the development of land in the City of Hemet with a review of 
regional relationships. Part VIII, EXISTING HOUSING PROGRAMS, describes the 
programs that the County of Riverside Housing Authority and Riverside 
Community Development Department operate within the City of Hemet and the 
numbers of participants in these programs. Part IX briefly reviews the 
interrelationships of the various elements of the General Plan. 


r= 
DATA SUMMARY* 


General Description 
aes CWP esChnp low 


The City of Hemet is generally divided into two major sectors: the exist ing 
developed portion of the City and the Southwest Area. The existing developed 
portion of the City is near iy Morr out ts The Southwest Area, for which 
Planned Community Development plans have been incorporated into the Genera! 
Plan, is primarily undevloped. 


Much of the residential development in Hemet and in the Valley caters to the 
retirement population. The City of Hemet, as well as the Valley, has a 
considerable number of its residential areas devoted to mobile homes. Of the 
City's total residential acreage in use in 1984, 31.5 percent is used for 
mobile homes, 61.5 percent for single family homes, and 6 percent for 
muldti piles Tamily suni ts. The percentage of residential acreage for mobile 
homes increased considerably from 13 percent in 1966 to 36 percent? in  7978% 
but has since been declining. 


Mobile homes are generally located in the western portion of the City with 
single-family concentrated to the southeast. A large concentration of lower 
density multiple family development (duplexes) is found in the northwest 
portion of the City and higher density residential development is generally 
scattered in older residential areas just north and south of Florida Avenue 
in the older downtown area, although two recently constructed projects are 
to the north and south of this area. 


Population Characteristics 


The most recent population figure from the State Department of Finance dated 
January 1, 1984, shows a population of 26,570 persons residing in the City. 
The State Department of Finance figures reflect an increase of 3,916 over the 
1980 Census figure of 22,454, 


The Riverside County Planning Department indicated the 1980 population for 
the; Totals wnincorporatedeterea Tof IRSA 4S iwas 35,948 persons. County 
population estimates for 1985 indicate the unincorporated portion of RSA 48 
could grow by 1,544 persons each year between 1980 and 1985. Most of the 
developed area of the unincorporated County area is adjacent to the city and 
within its Sphere of Influence. The Hemet/San Jacinto Valley was estimated 
by the Southern California Association of Governments to contain about 62,000 
residents in 1980. RSA 48 has approximately 9.5% of the total County 
population. By the year 2000 this portion will decrease to 8.8%. RSA 48 
boundaries are shown on Figure 1. 


Housing and Household Characteristics 


The median age of Hemet's population has increased over the last decade, but 
has since leveled off in the last few years. The median age in Hemet is 64.5 


years. In the Valley, the median age is lower than Hemet, but higher than 
the average city in Califoria. The retired population of the City has also 
been increasing over the years. In Hemet, 48.3 percent of the citizens are 


65. or older saccocding To. the 1980: Census. This is slightly below the 52 
percent rate recorded in the 1977 Specia! Census. 


Vti=Z 


The City has few minorities. In 1980, 91 percent of the population is Anglo, 
with 6.2 percent Mexican, representing The largest minority group. The 
unincorporated portion of RSA 48 has 13.5% non-white ethnic representation. 


The number of households in 1980 in the City totalled 11,395 with an average 
household size of 1.97. Considering the elderly composition of Hemet, it 
would appear that most households would consist of married couples, with a 
significant number of widows and widowers. 


Fifty-four percent of the housing stock in Hemet was built between 1970 and 
1980 and is in good structural condition. Hemet has an extremely high 
percent of homeowner-occupied units (64%) with 3.14% for sale vacancy rate 
and 11.78 for rental vacancy rate. Contact with local rental management 
agencies found the vacancy rate has dropped close to 5 percent in 1984. The 
1977 Special Census also reveals +hat over half of the Hemet residents have 
lived in their homes less than five years. 


In 1978, the average price of a _ home in Hemet ranged from $50,000 to 
$55,000. This figure was for two- and +hree- bedroom homes of 1,200 square 
feet on 6,000 square foot lots (the most common size unit being constructed 
in the City). The median rent for units in 1977 was approximately $130 per 
month. 


These figures have significantly changed. In 1984 housing prices range 
between $55,000 and $95,000. The median monthly rent increased To $208.00, 
with almost 15 percent of the people paying more than $300.00 per month for 
rent, according to the 1980 Census. According to a survey completed in 
October, 1984, the average weighted rental rate for 912 units, ranging in 
size from studio to three (3) bedrooms in The Hemet area is $371.00. 


Hemet was statistically defined as a low income community based on the 
results from the 1977 Special Census. The low income status may partially be 
attributed to the retirement status of the population. The median income for 
Hemet in. 1972 was $f,542., ) his, situatsOnanas continued for according to the 
1980 Census, the medium income in the City was $10,896 compared to $16,037 in 
the County. Although mh bsinel se. ap how median income figure, there are 
indicators that the City is not a typical low-income community. Bank 
deposits in the area exceed those in the Riverside area by a large margin per 
capita, Indicating that =a significant proportion of the population may have 
low incomes but large assets that are not reported in Census figures. 


Housing Need 


Housing need will be discussed in both quantitative and qualitative terms in 
the following sections of the Housing Element. It will be identified for 
particular groups of people and locales within the City as well. A summary 
of the 1982 Housing Element quantitative housing needs in Hemet, both short 
and long term, is presented below. 


Mili 


To adequately serve Hemet's households: 


20 housing units are in need of major rehabilitation or must be re- 
placed. 


34 percent of the households are paying greater than 25 percent of 
their annual incomes for housing. 


To adequately serve the needs of new households projected yearly: 


Approximately 780 new units need to be built each year for the next 
fifteen (15) years from 1984 to 2000 to accommodate an eight per- 
cent simple annual growth rate. 


Approximately 3,363 new units need to be constructed in the 5 year 
Period, 1983-1988 to meet the Regional Housing Allocation Model 
projections issued by SCAG. 
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HOUSING GOALS AND POLICIES 


Overal | Housing Goals 


The general goals of the Housing Element are as follows: 


1. The attainment of decent housing within a satisfying living environment 
for households of all SOCiG-economic, racial, age and ethnic groups in 
Hemet. 

ue The provision of a variety of housing opportunities by type, tenure, 


and cost for households of all! sizes throughout the City. 


De The development of a balanced residential environment with access to 
employment opportunities, community facilities, and adequate services. 


In order to attain these goals, Hemet will utilize all relevant housing pro- 
grams that are presently available without encumbering local public funds or 
creating any major administrative costs to the Gury ThemGia y wit lo -also 


utilize existing development standards that generate units through normal 
market forces as the primary means of satisfying projected local housing 
need. The attainment of these goals is noted as part of the Housing Program 
Descriptions, starting in Page |V-6. 


The policies and programs are organized around the following five issue 
areas, which are identified by the California Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development as important priorities for addressing local housing prob- 
lems: 


Ie Programs for helping to assure equitable access to housing; 

Ze Programs for assuring adequate provision of housing; 

36 Programs for utilizing opportunities to create new housing sites; 

a Programs for preserving and rehabilitating exiting housing stock; and 
Be Programs for helping to encourage the maintenance of affordable pur- 


chase and rental costs. 


Policies to Improve Housing Accessibility 


In order to assure accessibility to decent housing for all, the City of Hemet 
shall: 


ae Promote fair housing practices through the City; 


he Promote a variety of housing types, especially those which meet the 
special needs of handicapped and elderly households; 


Gy Encourage the provision of adequate numbers of housing units to meet 
the needs of families of all sizes; 


Niaz 


d. Encourage the provision of sufficient rental units for families with 
children; 
e. Utilize the existing Federal, State and County housing assistance pro- 


grams that are designed to improve the accessibility of housing for al! 
socio-economic and special needs groups. 


Policies to Provide Additional Affordable Units 


To ensure adequate provision of housing for all economic segments of the com- 
munity, the City of Hemet shall: 


ae Undertake economically feasible programs to provide for housing 
throughout the community to meet the needs of low and moderate income 
households. 


b. Continue to utilize the County Housing Authority's Federal, State and 
County housing assistance programs. 


Ge Encourage the participation and financial commitment of private enti- 
ties in attaining housing goals. 


d. Encourage the provision and continued availability of a range of 
housing types throughout the community with variety in the number of 
rooms and level of amenities. 


e. Promote the availability of sufficient rental housing stock to afford 
maximum choice of housing types for all economic segments of the com- 
munity. 

iis Encourage the retention of existing numbers of mobile homes and inves- 


tigate areas for potential new mobile homes in single family residen- 
tial areas. 


Policies for Adequate Housing Sites 


To assure the adequate provision of sites for housing, the City of Hemet 
shall: 


ae Locate residential uses in close proximity to commercial and industrial 
areas and transportation routes to provide convenient access to employ- 
ment centers. 


b. Plan for residential land uses which accommodate anticipated growth of 
new employment opportunities. 


Ce Utilize existing Federal and State criteria for identifying and evalu- 
ating potential sites for assisted housing. 


Ae 


Policies for Neighbor hood/Housing Preservation 


in order to preserve housing and neighborhoods, the City of Hemet shall: 


ae Encourage the maintenance and repair of existing owner occupied and 
rental housing to prevent deterioration in the Cig. 


b. Encourage the rehabilitation of substandard and deteriorated housing, 
where feasible. 


Ce Where possible, take action to promote the removal and replacement of 
those substandard units which cannot be rehabilitated. 


d. Provide and maintain an adequate level of community facilities and mu- 
nicipal services in all community areas. 


e. Improve and upgrade community facilities and services where necessary 
and feasible. 


Policies to Preserve Af fordabitity 


In order to preserve affordability, the City shall promote the continued af- 
fordability of all units produced by taking the following actions: 


ae Encourage the continued affordability of those units UTI Tizing “publ ic 
funds for rehabilitation; 


De Encourage energy efficient housing; 


Ce Continue to plan and facilitate the implementation of low and moderate 
income housing through all relevant Federal, State and County housing 
assistance programs, as well as local development standards. 


Quantification of Housing Programs 


The preceeding housing goals and policies provide the necessary spolicy 
directives to achieve a housing program that meets the State requirments. 
However, the State additionally requires that the housing program be suffi- 
ciently quantified in order to substantiate that the City's program will con- 
struct, rehabilitate, and conserve a maximum number of units. The programs 
that will be utilized to attain these general goals and specific policies are 
discussed in the following section, entitled Detailed Housing Programs De- 
scription. The specific numerical goals, which will need to be revised every 
few years as conditions change and as the availabiity of Federal, State, and 
County assisted housing programs change, are summarized in the following sec- 
tion. 
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DETAILED HOUSING PROGRAMS 


State Requirements on Housing Provision 


It will be necessary for the City to work closely with the Riverside County 
Housing Authority and Community Development Department to implement many of 
the following housing programs. The Housing Authority is funded on a "first 
come, first served" basis. The City continually reviews the appropriateness 
of all available Federal, State and County funding sources, both existing 
programs and any future applicable programs. The City wil also attempt to 
utilize discretionary money available through the Community Development Block 
Grant program to implement the following programs. Era Should Sal'so be 
stressed that some of the following programs can enable the City to meet most 
of its housing needs through the normal housing market. The City has devel- 
oped ordinances such as the PCD zone, which allows developers to provide af- 
fordable housing through utilization of varied design concepts, such as "zero 
lot line concept". The City is committed to implementing these ordinances to 
achieve a portion of its affordable housing needs. 


As noted in Part VI, the City's share of future housing needs over the period 
1983-1988 has been defined by SCAG in its Regional Housing Allocation Model 
(RHAM). The RHAM determined the number of units between 1983 and 1988, but 
the Housing Element must be updated in 1989, therefore, an addtional 20% was 
added to each category. This model was developed in response to State man- 
dates and establishes the maximum number of units that should be built during 


this period to accommodate the City's fair share. hr tur i ner odl sic fou hes 
this dwelling unit growth by the four income categories noted below. This 
distribution serves as a basis to meet the needs of all income groups over 


the next 5 years. 


Housing Income Category Units needed 

(Based on County Median) by 1989 

Very low (less than 50%) 827 

Low (between 50% - 80%) 15051 

Moderate (between 80% - 120%) 656 

High (greater than 120%) 830 
TOTAL b,004 


Quantification of Housing Programs 


County Housing Authority. The various programs administered by the Riverside 
County Housing Authority (acting as the City's authority) can produce a sig- 
nificant number of new and rehabilitated units in Hemet an the Surrounding 
market area over the next 5 years. The success of the programs described in 
the following pages, particularly program numbers 5, 11, 23 and 24 (pages 
IV-3 through IV-9) depend to a large degree on the funding levels the River- 
side County Housing Authority (RCHA) receives in future years. 
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The RCHA's development division is pursuing new construction of units for low 
and moderate income households in and around the Hemet area. They are fo- 
cusing on small scattered site locations for construction of between 20 and 
30 units per project. RCHA staff anticipate 1 project annually within the 
Hemet market area which would result in from 100 to 150 new units in the next 
five years. Again funding expectations at the State and Federal levels are 
crucial in accomplishing this goal. City cooperation and programs related to 
vacant land analysis, density bonsus provisions, speedy application proces- 
sing, consultation and outreach with developers, and local Article 34 autho- 
rization should serve to assist the RCHA in achieving this goal (programs 7, 
Swe lis, Slee 25 -and+76. 51m ‘particulate, pages V—7 tough UN 2). 


Local Programs. Quantification of the programs that rely on City impltementa- 
tion to achieve the regional goals over the next five year rest not only upon 
the City, but likewise upon the private sector. Over 2,500 dwelling units of 
a variety of types have received tentative tract map approval and remain to 
be constructed in the City. lf average annual dwelling unit construction 
over the past 5 years continues at that rate and comparable sales and rental 
values are maintained, achievement of the majority of the housing goals could 
occur. Financing for construction and purchase is one of the primary obsta- 
cles to attaining home ownership for low and some moderate income house- 
holds. Co-investment and shared equity programs offer a potential means to 
bridge this gap. Program 12 would investigate the feasibility of local in- 
volvement. (Page |V-6) 


Through developer consultation, outreach, continued encouragement of the use 
of flexible PCD zoning, and reduction of minimum lot sizes in infill areas 
(orograms 5. 85 J. sande, epeges IV-4 ahrougn tivo 7)y,) uiie City can help The 
private sector in utilizing density bonus provisions of State Law. 


In addition reduction of minimum site standards (program 7, page IV-4) lend 
themselves particularly well to elderly and handicapped housing needs which 
as noted in Part VI, make up the majority of households needing assistance in 
the City. Combined with a density bonus, senior rental housing in in-fill 
areas could be provided by the private sector at or below market rate 
housing. 


The City will require each new residential type development to install a sign 
(Program 26, Page !V-9) to help those searching for housing to more readily 
identify the various developments in town and their intended purpose. 


Assistance to handicapped households (programs 2 and 3, Page IV-3) through 
the development of an ordinance to meet exiting and future handicapped house- 
holds needs is important. With 24.3 % of the regions households in the un- 
incororated portions of RSA 48 currently handicapped an ordinance designed to 
assist this percentage would meet a demonstrated need. 


Finally the City has established three redevelopment projects in the City. 
The Redevelopment Agency is required to utilize 20% of tax-increment funds 
which accrue to the Agency for housing assistance throughout the City. While 
not specified as a program at this time, it may provide a valuable mechanism 
to meet future housing needs. 


The balance of the programs involve studies, analysis, data gathering, sensi- 
tive code enforcement and implementation of energy conservation measures 
which cannot be quantified in terms of housing production. However these 
programs, together with those discussed above and presented in the Detailed 
Housing Program Descriptions on the following pages, will contribute in an 
overall sense to the achievement of the goals and policies of this Element. 


STATUS 


Completed 
July, 1983 


Comp |leted 
July, 1983 


Partial 

imp lementa- 
tion through 
establish- 
ment of SR-3 
Zone 


Not yet 
undertaken 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


Program Description: Conduct a City-wide survey of rental 


housing and new housing available to families with child- 
ren. Create a brochure for distribution to interested per- 
sons throughout the City and local social agencies. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 


Funding Source: Department budget through application for 
any available grant sources 


Schedule: 1982 and ongoing yearly update 


Program Description: Conduct a City-wide survey of resi- 
dential housing suitable for handicapped occupants. Create 
a brochure for distribution to interested persons through 
the City and local social service agencies. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 


Funding Source: Department budget through application for 
any available grant sources 


Schedule: 1982 and ongoing yearly update 


Program Description: The City shal! endeavor to meet iden- 
tified handicapped housing needs through the development of 
an ordinance to require a percentage of handicap units to 
be provided in all new development projects or an in-lieu 
fee. 


Funding Source: General Fund through the in-lieu fee paid 
by developers 


Schedule: SPF hingse 1962 


Program Description: Work with State and Federal legisla- 


tive representatives and urge that regulations controlling 
financing and construction of housing for persons in need 
of housing assistance and subsidy programs be eased. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Department Budgets 


Schedule: Ongoing 


STATUS 


Contract 
executed 
with County 
in March, 
1983. 


Ongoing 


Adopted SLR 


Zone to 
partially 
TU limes 


requirements. 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


Program Description: Contract for and utilize all appl- 
icable housing programs available to the City through the 
County of Riverside Housing Authority to satisfy a portion 
of the City's identified housing needs. These general 
programs include, but are not limited to the following 
list and are more fully described in the appendix: 


a. Home Improvement Program. 

b. 312 Loans from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

ce. Senior Home Repair Program. 

d. Weatherization 


Responsible Agencies: Referrals - Hemet Community 
Development Department 
Program Administration - County of Riverside Housing 
Authority 


Funding Sources: Federal, State and County funding 
schedule: Spring, 1982 and ongoing 

Program Description: Provide consultation to aid private 
developers in expanding housing opportunities by encour- 
aging pre-application conferences to inform them of 


housing needs and available City ordinancessa pete. (ato 
produce affordable housing. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Existing department budget 
schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description: Consider a reduction in the minimum 


fot sizes) for R=) and R=2 ozones. Reassess location of 
R-2 zones in infill areas. Encourage and facilitiate com- 
pact development in infill areas when it does not over ex- 


tend existing infrastructure. 
Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 


Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Spring, 1982 


STATUS 


Ongoing 


Mobi |lehome 
vacancy rate 
is checked 
yearly by City 
Building Dept. 
The rental 
survey was 
undertaken as 
Dati on 
Program 2. 


Not yet 
undertaken 


Not yet 
undertaken 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Cit) 
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HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


Program Description: Encourage, on a continuing basis, 
use of factory-built housing as approved by the California 


Association of Building Officials by providing information 
regarding cost/benefit “and ‘feasibility of factory=bui It 
housing. 

Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 
Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Conduct a City-wide rental housing and mobilehome park 
space vacancy rate survey for use in consideration of 
housing planning activities. Combine these efforts with 
the annual State Department of Finance survey. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: 1982 


Program Description: Initiate an outreach campaign to 
solicit participation of private developers in affordable 


housing programs; maintain a roster of interested firms. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding Source: Department budget, private developers, 
and private lending institutions 


Schedule: Upon adoption of the Housing Element 
Program Description: Encourage the County to provide a 


satellite office of Riverside County Housing Authority 
within the Hemet area. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet, County of Riverside 
Funding Source: County of Riverside Housing Authority 


Schedule: January, 1986 
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STATUS HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 
Partially (12) Program Description: Develop homeownership co-investment 


achieved 
through City 
residential 
Mortgage 
Bond |ssues. 


Implemented le 8 
through Title 

24 of the State 

of California 
started in 


July, 1984 

Ongoing (14) 
Ongoing - (Ge) 
City has 

adopted a 


Flood Control 
and Drainage 
Element and 

the Redevelop- 
ment Agency 

has authorized 
specific studies 
and expenditure 
of funds. 


programs using funds provided by the State of California 
or private financial institutions in conjunction with the 
County of Riverside Housing Authority and/or private fin- 
ancial institutions and other entities acting as co- 
investors to help low and moderate income families and in- 
dividuals bridge the gap between their financial resources 
and the funds necessary to purchase a home. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 

Funding Source: Department budget for feasibility study; 
private and public funding sources for 
co-investment to be identified. 

Schedule: Ongoing, started in 1982 

Proaram Description: Establish procedures and regulations 

for encouraging the incorporation of energy efficiency 

into any new or rehabilitated residential unit by utili- 

zing the Uniform Building Code regulatoins. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding, Source: Department budget through available 
grants 


Schedule: Ongoing, started in 1984 
Program Description: Continue to enforce development 
Standards through the implementation of the PCD zone, etc. 


to provide for a variety of housing types and costs 
throughout the City and sphere of influence area. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet; County of Riverside 
Funding Source: Department budget 

Schedule: On going 

Program Description: Continue efforts to solve Salt Creek 


Flood problems by implementation of interim or permanent 
channel. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet; County of Riverside 


Funding Source: County and local funds 


Schedule: Ongoing 


SLATUS 


Partially 
completed 
as part of 
City site 
selection 
for Housing 
Assistance 
Plan. 


Ongoing 


Partially 
implemented 
through the 


scheduling of 


equipment 
maintenance 


utilizing gas 
tax and similar 


revenues 


Ongoing 


Weary 


HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 


(16) Program Description: Develop site selection criteria To 


use to identify publicly owned sites which could be utili- 
zed for low and moderate income housing developments. 
Utilize the existing Federal standards as a guideline. 
(See Appendix E) 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


(17) Program Description: Continue the encouragement of 


Planned Community Developments as aids in housing rehabil- 
itation and new construction to add flexibility to land 
utilization vandy building recyeling andsto increase the po- 
tential for a variety of housing types/cost. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


(18) Program Description: Encourage the development of a capi- 


tal improvement program to provide for the orderly devel- 
opment of facilities and services in all areas of the com- 
munity. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


(19) Program Description: Upon request, continue to conduct 


occupancy inspections whereby each time a residential unit 
or apartment. complex-is sold, it is inspected for’ comp!i- 
ance with code requirements that emphasize safe and sani- 
tary housing conditions. Adopt a code-enforcement policy 
for housing rehabilitation that will emphasize safe and 
sanitary housing and correction of health and safety vio- 
lations and not necessarily force rigorous adherence to 
code compliance. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: City of Hemet; Possible CDBG funds 


Schedule: Ongoing 
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STATUS HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
Ongoing (20) Program Description: Voluntary (i.e, "“sensitive") code 


Ongoing 


Imp |emented 
through 
contract with 
Riverside 
County Housing 
Authority. 
Gas, Electric 
utilities 
also offer 
ongoing 
programs 


Ongoing 


(21) 


(22) 


compliance, coordinated, where applicable, with the re- 
habilitation programs, to help prevent deterioration in 
marginal neighborhoods. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: Department Budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description: Implement State Energy Regulations. 
Continue review of all residential, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings for compliance with Title 24, State of 
California Energy Standards. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Building Department Budget 
Schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description: Seek all available funds and assis- 
tance to expand energy options to City of Hemet residents. 


There are presently Federal, State and private foundation 

and utility funds designed to develop energy programs, 
retrofit existing buildings with energy conservation de- 
vices, and for planning new building for energy effi- 
ciency. The City should utilize these funds whenever pos- 
sible. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Federal, State and utility funds 


Schedule: Ongoing 


(23) Program Description: Plan for low and moderate income 


housing in the City's sphere of influence in conjunction 
with the County Planning staff. By working through River- 
side County Housing Authority to implement plans for low 
and moderate income housing, maximum benefits can be ob- 
tained. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept., 
Riverside County Planning Dept., 
Riverside County Housing Authority 


Funding Source: Department budget for City and existing 
funding for other agencies 


Schedule: Ongoing 
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STATUS HOUSING PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

68 Section (24) Program Description: Continue to work toward the provi- 
8 units sion and allocation of additional development of low and 
constructed moderate income rental housing as authorized by the pas- 
In. 19583 sage of the Article 34 referendum within the City. 


Housing developed under this authority would benefit both 
elderly and handicapped as well as family households. 


Responsible Agency: Riverside County Housing Authority 


Funding Source: Federal and State programs for rental 
housing 


Schedule: Ongoing effort of County Housing authority 


Several (25) Program Description: Provide private purpose financing 
senior citi- through the issuance of mortgage revenue bonds, industrial 
zen projects, development bonds, multiple family housing bonds, or non- 
totalling 497 profit bonds. These bonds provide revenue for a developer 
units have at a reduced interest rate for the construction of housing 
been construc- and industry. 


Peds ud iadizi ng 
this procedure Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 


Funding Source: Developers 
Schedule: Ongoing 


Adoption of (26) Program Description: Prepare and adopt an ordinance re- 


implementing quiring all residential projects to have a sign identi- 
ordinance to fying the development characteristics of each project, 
occur Th 1986 i.e., single family homes for senior citizens. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 


Funding Source: Department Budget 
Schedule: 1986 


OTHER IMPLEMENTATION ACTIONS 


Although not specifically designated as part of the Housing Element, the City 
has undertaken a number of actions which further the policies contained in 
this document. With regard to improving housing accessibility, the City has 
adopted three (3) new zones which are primarily tailored to the City's large 
senior citizen population: The SR-3 (Senior Citizen Apartments); SLR (Smal! 
Lot Residential) and T.T.P.D. (Travel Trailer Planned Development) Zones. 

The SR-3 zone has parking and unit size requirements less than that found in 
the City's regular apartment zone (R-3). The reduction of these requirements 
permits higher densities to be achieved than under conventional R-3 zoning. 
The SR-3 Zone further specifies a density bonus will be granted in compliance 
with State law when the appropriate number of low and moderate income units 
are provided. The SLR Zone permits single family units on lots less than 
5,000 square feet. No minimum lot size is specified. 
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The third zone, the T.T.P.D. (Travel Trailer Planned Development) Zone, is 
not age restricted by the City, but suits the lifestyle of seniors and so- 
called snow birds who come to the City in the winter. The T.T.P.D. Zone per- 
mits travel trailers or individually-owned lots within a park-type develop- 
ment. The small lots and reduced maintenance costs further promote afford- 
ability. 


The need for this variety of housing is evident in the number of units ap- 
proved: 


SLR Wis hears 
SR-3 541 units 
Ws VelPoDe 2,047 NOs 


The City has further aided in lowering housing costs through the issuance of 
mortgage revenue bonds. Through the Revenue and Taxation Code, the City is 
permitted to issue bonds on behalf of a developer, without any liability upon 
the City. The bonds are tax exempt because they are issued by a municipality 
and therefore cost less in the long run. This lowers the money cost to a de- 
veloper, who can in turn, pass it along to the future tenant/owner. Seven 
(11) bond issues have been approved by the City and three of them have been 
issued. An cexamplie: Of This 15 a 6.5 million dollan pondi issue wase|ssued 
for one senior citizen project of 320 units. 


V-] 
COMMUNITY PROFILE AND HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


A primary task of the Housing Element is the evaluation of housing problems and 
needs in Hemet. Housing needs exist to the extent that the existing housing 
supply falls short of providing all economic segments of the community with 
decent housing. The assessment of housing need is based upon the analysis of 
the relationship between the existing housing stock and the economic and demo- 
graphic characteristics of the community. 


The purpose of the following section is to present an overview and analysis of 
the existing housing supply in Hemet, including an inventory of the number of 
types of dwelling units, ‘age and condition of units, tenure, vacancy rates, 
housing costs, and household and population characteristics. 


Much of the data atised in the Housings@lement is taken from an analysis of the 
1980 Federal! Census. This data is supplemented by other information primarily 
to provide a comparison between past and present data . Planning and statisti- 
cal areas, including RSA 48, and Census Tracts, are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing figures. These geographic areas are mentioned frequently throughout the 
entire Housing Element. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


Housing Types 


In January, 1982, the City Council enacted, pursuant to State Law, an ordi- 
nance, defining single family standards thereto. The City's definition and de- 
velopment standards permit a variety of single family dwellings, including 
mobilehome, manufacturing housing and modular housing, on all properties zoned 
for single family dwellings. Therefore, any discussion of single family units 
would automatically include all of the above housing Types, unless stated. 
Only a few modular or manufactured units have been constructed to date within 
the City. 


In 1977 the City's single family housing stock was almost equally divided  be- 
tween mobile homes and standard single family units, with 38.2% and 45.5% res- 
pectively. Multiple family units accounted for the remaining 14.7%. 


In 1984, the percentage distribution of housing types available had seen a rise 
in multiple family units with a concomitant decrease in the share mobile homes 
had retained over the years. See Table below. 


TABLE 1 
HOUSING TYPES 
1984* 1977 
RYPE AMOUNT /PERCENT AMOUNT /PERCENT 

Single Family 65 2 Dileefeeed ae. A569 W456 5 
Multiple Family 2,02 (20.4 Lead? 7. 147 
Mobile Homes 4,602 / 34,0 By Gos) Weare es 
Misc. 161 / 16 
TOTAL 154/05: 7 1002 10,042 / 100% 


* SOURCE: 1977 Special Census. 1984 data determined by utilizing 1977 
Special Census and Building Department building permits. 


All of the major mobile home parks and recreational vehicle parks in Hemet are 
located west of State Street as shown on Figure 2. Figure 3 identifies the 
geographical distribution of single and multiple family units. 
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Table 3 provides a further breakdown of the number of mobile home parks, 
recreational vehicle parks, total number of spaces devoted to these uses, and 
other related information for the entire City. 


TABLE. 2 
MOBILE HOME PROFILE 
PoS0r = C ity OF (HEMET. 


Number of mobile home parks 22 

Number of recreational vehicle parks 3 

Number of recreational vehicle spaces 622 

Number of mobile home subdivisions 4 

Number of mobile home spaces (not in subdivision) Ze Casl 

Number of mobile home spaces (in subidivision) 2,780 

Number of mobile homes 4,662 * 

Number of mobile home occupants 1, S00 
Occupants/household Vaod wCest) 


SOURCE: 1980 Building Department Census 
* Mobile homes represent 34% of the City's housing stock 


Riverside County unincorporated area had a total of 120,731 dwelling units in 
1980, with the following percentage breakdown by unit type: 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY UNINCORPORATED PORTION 
UN Vie PES UNINCORPORATED AREA OF RSA 48 
Single Family Homes 79,267 / 66% 8,560: f.5/% 
Multiple Family iS i Sae Wht 1,553 / 11% 
Mobile Homes 20% 54 Oetla 2 Oe 468473 252% 


Age and Condition of Structures 


Eighty-six percent (86%) of the housing stock in Hemet was built after 1960 
and isin good structural” condition. “Table 4, below, indicates The age of 
ther City's housing stock “as based on the 1980 Census. -The Table below Indi- 
cates a significant annual increase in new construction from 1960 to 1980. 


TABLE 3 
YEAR STRUCTURES BUILT 
(1980 Census) 
AVERAGE NUMBER 


YEAR STRUCTURE BUILT NUMBER OF UNITS Ole WRITS: JER AER 

1939 and earlier AOSa( YT) -- 

1940 - 1949 393 (3%) 39.3 
1950 - 1959 932 (7%) 93.2 
1960 - 1969 B25 52) NOP 5 
1970 - 1974 55085 (24g) 616.6 
1975 - 1980 * S150 AOZ Oe AGO 

T2051 


* 4-1-80 
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Building department figures as shown in Table 4, provide an update of con- 
struction activity since 1970. The entire Valley, of which Hemet is an inte- 
gral part, is a major growth area in the County. Between 1970 and 1980 
alone, the City's total number of dwelling units doubled - totalling 12,750 
units. 


TABLE 4 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDING PERMITS 


1970 THROUGH 1984 


Single Dup lex- 
Year Family Fourplex* Apartments* Mobi le Homes Total 
1970 108 5 tet 190 320 
1971 Wee 110 ou alas \e0noe> 
1972 Ze 89; 189 130 623 
1975 140 36 150 ou, 463 
1974 189 36 0 34) 566 
1975 255 0 49 288 eZ 
1976 299 91 16 308 714 
1977 554 107 89 215 800 
1978 391 102 126 199 818 
1979 295 80 512 163 909 
1980 113 20 15 93 Zot 
1981 106 0) 0 116 222 
1982 is 4 12 82 Foal 
1983 264 24 Sou, o2 717 
1984 342 18 204 82 646 
TOTAL 3,476 1 1,634 by 4OS) 9,157 


SOURCE: City of Hemet Building Department, 1984 
* Number of Units 


** This total includes four mobile home parks (not subdivision) with 560 
units total. The remainder of the total is for mobile home setup permits. 


View/, 


Housing Condition 


In September, 1985, the City undertook a windshield survey to determine the 
number of homes requiring rehabilitation and replacement. The focus of the 
Survey was the structural integrity of residences within the City. Approxi- 
mately 50 residences were found in need of major rehabilitation or replace- 
ment. Their general location is depicted in Figure 4. The type of charac- 
teristics generally fulfilling this definition had cracked or sagging founda- 
tions, sagging roofs, or were boarded up. While a combination of other char- 
acteristics may have established the residences need for rehabilitation or 
replacement, i.e., broken windows, torn screens, severely chipped or peeling 
paint, the structural appearance was judged as the most important factor. 
Residences in need of only repainting or general yard maintenance were not 
included within the group, nor were the City's more than 4,000 mobilehomes. 


This number of homes identified in need of rehabilitation and replacement is 
substantially below prior surveys, which estimated 520 units in 1977 and 490 
inictSasin alos OakoeVemnal factors «may. account, for this discrepancy: ii) ,-the 
survey techniques and criteria used were different than prior surveys; 2) 
The City's populiation-has increased 51 percent since 1977, placing a high de- 
mand upon the need for housing. This could have resulted in higher prices, 
which in turn triggered a renewed commitment to housing maintenance, and; 3) 
Due to the City's high growth rate, units were demolished and replaced by new 
units. 


The greatest number of units needing rehabilitation appear in transition 
areas where single family areas are giving way to multiple family or commer- 
cial uses. Some rehabiitation and recycling is naturally occurring in these 
areas, attesting to the strength of the housing market. With both a low va- 
cancy rate and a significant increase in the population projected for the 
rest of the century, the projected demand to recycle and rehabilitate sub- 
standard units would appear to be viable. As commercial activities locate 
along Florida Avenue or existing businesses are renovated, there will be cer- 
tain pressures to upgrade, infill, or densify those areas surrounding the 
commercial zone. This depends on the type of economic activity occurring in 
the area. Convenience-type shopping or service establishments will lead to 
the need to densify surrounding neighborhoods, while regional-serving econo- 
mies will promote the development of support or external economies (e.g. es- 
crow offices locating near real estate offices). Not only Florida Avenue, 
but State Street and San Jacinto Avenue have a diversity of economic activi- 
ties where a range of external changes may occur. 


The Riverside County Planning Department surveyed RSA 48 for unsound homes as 
part of their 1976 Housing Assistance Plan. They determined units unsound if 
one or more major repairs were required for the unit. The table below de- 
picts their findings. 


TABLES 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY DWELLING UNIT SURVEY 
(1976) 
TOTAL D.U. SOUND % OF SOUND % OF 
AREA SURVEYED wes SAMPLE D. U. SAMPLE 
RSA 48 Zoo), 2a 562 91.7 Z\o 8.3 
TOMAL 
COUNTY Jn 209 15,502 88./ ior Alio® 


SOHIRCE : Riverside County Hoaicinna Accitanca Plan NGA 
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AND DETERIORATED UNITS 


SOURCE: PLANNING DEPARTMENT,WINDSHIELD 
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TABLE 6 


DWELLING UNIT SURVEY 
FOR UNINCORPORATED RIVERSIDE COUNTY 


1980 
TOTAL D.U. SOUND % OF SOUND % OF 
AREA SURVEYED Dts SAMPLE Dis U SAMPLE 
RSA 48 13,5303 VSeh4s 97.5 360 Woe 
LOTTA 
COUNTY 99,505 94,699 95.2 4,806 100. 
SOURCE: Riverside County Draft Housing Element, 1984 


Housing Tenure 


Most households in Hemet/San 


households based on the 1980 Census figures. 
centages are shown below: 


OCCUPANCY 
(1980 Census) 


HEMET 
1970 1980 
Homeowner HO’ 64% 
Renter 244 24% 
Vacant 6% 9% 


The high growth rate 
agricultural community with large families. 
the last two decades quadrupled the 
22,404 in 1260 
residents have 
the following 


lived 
information as to the date 


Sizeaiot jHemen sireme ,.446 in 
and it is not surprising to find over one half of the present 
in Hemet less than five years. 


Jacinto Valley would appear to be homeowner 


The homeowner and renter per- 


VACL EY AREA 


1970 1980 
68% 70% 
26% 26% 

6% AG 


in Hemet has created a city out of what once was an 


The surge of in-migration over 


1960 to 


The 1980 Census revealed 


individuals moved to Hemet and the 


Valley. 
TABLE? 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCY 
Unincorporated Portion 

Move-In Date Hemet of RSA 48 
1949 or belore 13201 %) 129 101%) 
1950 - 1959 190 (14%) BBO GZS) 
1960 - 1969 1,692 (15%) 1 OTs 2%) 
1970 - 1974 2 SB BG25 7) 23 17120 2A) 
1975 = 1978 597 Dy 35%) 5,456 (41%) 
1979 - 1980* 2,819 (25%) 3450 25%) 

*4/1/80 

SOURCE: 1980 Census 
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The particularly high ratio of newcomers to long-time residents in Hemet 
seems partly due to the elderly composition of both groups. 


Vacancy 


In 1970, overall vacancy rates were lower than they are at the present time 
as shown below. Prior to the 1980 Census a number of apartments were con- 
structed increasing supply beyond demand. Contact with rental management 
agencies in 1984 found the rental rate dereased significantly to about 34%. 


TABLE 8 


VACANCY RATE 


HEMET RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
1970 1980 1970 1980 * 
Homeowner 1.8% 35142 Tage! 5% 
Renter Loa lousy Teas SA5% 
Overal | since) 5.87% 14.7% 6.2% 
*Unincorporated portion only 
TABLE 9 


RENTAL PAYMENTS 


RENTER OCCUPIED UNITS 


RENT RANGES NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
$50 -om ess 18 yh 
50 to $ 99 328 110.2% 
100 to 149 431 1595, 
150 to 199 TAA 22620 
200 to 299 eZ iS a7 09% 
300 to 399 439 hema! 
400 to 499 54 hah 
500 or more 10 Aes 


Monthly median rent: $208.00 
SOURCE: 1980 Census 


According to the 1977 Hemet Special Census, the median rent for multiple and 
single family units in 1977 was approximately $150) per tmonth, a 61 percent 
increase over the median rent of $80 per month in 1970. Some mobile home 
space rentals may be included in this average, which would have slightly 
lowered the median figure. The median home mortgage payment in 1977 was ap- 
proximately $155 per month. Monthly owner costs including mortgage costs in- 
creased to $284.00 per month in 1980. This figure includes other owner cost 
such as utilities. Based upon the monthly cost of nonmortgaged units, the 
median mortgage cost would be approxmately $200.00. Figures 5 ang voy lus= 
trate the spatial distribution of home mortgage costs and rental ranges as 
based on the 1980 Census for the City. 


MONTHLY HOUSING COSTS °° 


FOR MORTGAGED UNITS BY CENSUS TRACT 
FIGURE 5 
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LESS THAN $200 [| 
SOURCE +1980 CENSUS 
$200-250 HE 


OVER $250 


Views 


Information from rental management agencies in 1984 revealed the following 
information: 


APARTMENT RENTAL RANGES 


Studio Sere P7250 
1 bedroom, 1 bath $200 416525 
2 bedroom, 1 bath $575. (= $425 
2 bedroom, 2 bath $375 -—- $475 
3 bedroom, 2 bath $450 and up 


SOURCE: Hemet Community Development Department, March, 1984 


Home Values 


In 1970 the median home value in Hemet was $17,200. By 1980 it had dramati- 


cally increased to $53,900. In 1975 and 1980 the unit value breakdown was as 
follows: 


TABLE 10 


HOME VALUES 


Clair 

VALUE he a 1980 (2) 

0 to $9,999 pets (Leni 
10,000 to 14,999 23.8% 8% 
15,000 to 19,999 AD 5%, swash! 
20,000 to 24,999 15.0% 2.8% 
25,000 to 34,999 104% 9.2% 
35,000 to 49,999 Oye pote 
50,000 or more 0.2% 56.6% 


SOURCE: (1) Riverside County Department of Development as based on 1970 
U.S. Census information. 


(2) 1980 Census - Owner Occupied Units 


The significant increase in home values was caused by the accelerated growth 
in housing prices which occurred during the decade. A further investigation 
of the 1980 housing values would find the 1975 housing scale used above inap- 
propriate to express the expanded range of housing values in 1980, as shown 
below. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


HOUSING VALUE HOUSING UNITS 

$ 50,000 to $79,999 5052s 
80,000 to 99,999 4.9% 
100,000 or more 1.4% 


These values are reflective of the present prices of homes in Hemet. The 
price range in Hemet is approximately $55,000 to $95,000 for two and three 
bedroom units. These units are primarily on 6,000 square foot lots, although 
prices over $80,000 can be found primarily for larger lots. The unincor- 
porated County area around the City has the potential for a wider range of 
prices due to larger lot sizes and varying topography, i.e., hillside homes, 
although recent sales prices are similar to the City. The prices in the val- 
ley are very favorable when compared with the median price of a detached and 
attached home in Los Angeles ($133,723 and $103,473 respectively) or Orange 
County ($184,285 and $93,709), as found in the last quarter of 1983. 


The large immigration to Riverside Couinty is due in part to the high housing 
prices in adjoining Counties. 


Rental Costs 


The median rent in 1970, according to the 1970 Census information was $80 per 
month. This increased to $208 per month in 1980. Overall, mobile home space 
rentals are considerably lower than apartment rents. Most households owning 
mobile homes are either part of a subdivision or rent space in a mobile home 
park. The 1981-82 Housing Element indicated the older and smaller mobile 
home parks generally provide rental space for under $100 per month (between 
$75 and $95 per month) but some are as low as $50 to $70 per month. The lar- 
ger, more modern mobile home parks general rent spaces between $100 and $130 
per month, but the rental charges in some of these parks extend upwards to 
$195 per month. A rent survey conducted in the Winter of 1984, found an 
average rent of $163.00 (rent and utilities). No rents were found under 
$100.00 or over $200.00 in the City. 


As a result of a ballot initiative approved by the voters of Hemet in 1979, 
the City Council adopted Ordinance No- 772, which established a Rent Review 
Commission to conduct hearigns on mobile home rent issues in the City. On 
the submission of a petition by more than 50% of the tenants of a mobile home 
park, the Rent Review Commission conducts a hearing on a proposed rent or 
service charge adjustment. 


Based upon evidence presented at the hearing, the Commmission may reduce, in- 
crease or leave as is the rent or service charge for park space occupancy. 
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Population and Household Characteristics 


Population 


The most recent population figure from the U.S. Bureau of the Census showed a 
population of 22,454 persons residing in the City of Hemet. The State 
Department of Finance's January 1, 1984, population estimate for Hemet was 
26,370, reflecting an increase of 3,916 or 17.4% increase over the 1980 
Census figure. 


The population for the 1980 total unincorporated area of RSA 48 was 32,948 
persons in 1980. Most of the developed area of the unincoporated County area 
is adjacent to the City and within its sphere of influence. RSA 48 has 
approximately 9.4% of the total County population as of 1980. 


Population Projections 


Table 11 provides a comparison of projected population growth for Hemet and 
the surrounding Valley, which was contained within the 1982 Housing Element. 
The growth rate was established based upon an 8% annual increase in 
population which occurred between 1970 and 1977. During those years the City 
grew from) 12,2592 To 19,237, fer an average annual , increase of 998 people. 


(ABLE. 14 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS BASED ON THE 1970-1977 TREND 
(8% Simple Annual Growth Rate) 


Increase Increase 

1978 Base 1990 1978-1990 2000 1990-2000 

Hemet 20, 05— 59 209 Oro a2) Be Clay 0258) 

San Jacinto Gy aig) TZ 501 (6,064) 17,4354 C5055) 
Unincorporated 

County 29,085 Dey SOO C25 eS Are) SOLAS (23.206) 

RSA 48 55,459 108,653 055; 213) 152,999 (44,346) 


SOURCE: Ultrasystems, Inc., 1979, utilized for 1982 Housing Element 


Recently this trend has changed. Although the average annual increase in the 
population is approximately the same, 979 people from 1980 to 1984 compared 
with™998 people from’1970 to I'977;o%or" 1,020 “péeoplie: trom-1970 To 1980, The 
average annual percentage has decreased to 4.35 percent. This percentage 
decrease will continue unless the number of new persons per year 
substantially increases in the future. 


Due to the constant population increase over the last 14 years of 


approximately 1,000 persons per year it is estimated the City would reach the 
following size: 


1984 1990 1995 2000 
HEMET LOR 52,210 Bry 10 42,370 


* State Department of finance 
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This projection would seem to be a more reasonable assumption based upon past 
trends, than assigning a percentage increase, which as of late has not been 
consistent with City growth patterns. The City has therefore projected the 
potential number of people that could reside within Hemet at some future 
date. Projecting development densities of currently vacant land (generally, 
four acres and above), based upon actual development densities, and adding 
land area to the City through annexations, could provide for a population of 
approximately 80,000 persons. 


The County growth rate shown in Table 12 is consistent with SCAG-82, a growth 
projection report prepared by the Southern California Association of Govern- 
ments in 1982. 


GROWTH PROJECTIONS 


TABIEE MSZ 
1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
Hemet *! 22,454 30, 464 38,474 46,484 54,494 
Unicorporated portion 
of RSA 484 32,948 40,670 47,070 NRE TO) 56, 100 
Unincorporated portion 
of Riverside County 2 663, 166 1,201, 500 


| The Hemet projections utilized a simple 8 percent growth increase 
modifying the total to reflect the 1980 Census information. 


2 County population projections 


Age Characteristics 


Hemet's population profile is the opposite of most cities in the county. 
Senior citizens (60 and over) rather than youth represent the largest age 
group. The age breakdown from the 1977 Special Census and 1980 General Cen- 
sus are shown in Figure 6. 


The median age in Hemet has remained consistently high over the last seven 
(7) years. It reached a peak of 65 in 1977 . The Riverside County Planning 
Department reports that the median age in the County is 36.1. The over 65 
age group makes up 16.3% of the population in the County. 


imine (Clizlraeade isir ies 


Hemet is predominately a white elderly community with few minority groups. 
Mexicans (nationality) represented the largest ethnic minority in 1980 with 
6.2 percent of the total population. The breakdown for ethnic groups is 
shown in Table 15. 
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TABLE =1 a 


ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS 
re Be Ee 


UN INCORPORATED UN INCORPORATED 
HEMET PORTION OF RSA 48 PORTION OF COUNTY 
White 20,485 / 91.24% 30, 877/86. 54 257, 0158/7 5% 
Bl ack Lela we aot ily 1 S612 Bone 
American Indian 128ae/; 6% SOY Sie Nira Bi DA Sm fe tee 1H 
Asian, Pacific oan 6% 184 / 5% By 6601/9. Wiehe 
Islander 
Other 66 / + 3% eS aa See 25 02 he) 7.4% 
Hispanic O24 7 eee 2,692 / vis 43; 251). aes 
22,454 / 100.0% 35,705 / 100. % 320,249 / 100. 4% 
*See subtable below 
PERCENTAGE OF 
Hispanic HEMET TOTAL POPULATION 
Mexican 16399 Pe SOs 6.2% 
Puerto Rican cae) 1.5% oS 
Cuban 4 / asys < 01% 
Other 1S7ES/. 87% 
i524 9 OO ne 


Household Size 


SCAG expects the entire Southern California region to experience a higher 
rate of housing growth than population growth. This increase in household 
formation over population growth is due to a forecasted decrease in household 
size which is already apparent in available statistics. 


The household size in the City was 2.08 persons per dwelling unit in the 1970 
Census, dropping to 1.92 persons per dwelling unit in the 1977 Special 
Census, and 1.9 in the 1980 Census. 


In 1970, household size in Hemet (2.08 persons/unit) was less than that for 
Riverside County (2.97) and California (2.95). By the year 2000, Riverside 
County is projected to have a household size of 2.14 persons per dwelling 
unit, the lowest persons per dwelling unit for any county in the SCAG region. 
It is expected that the household size will remain between 1.9 and 2.0 due to 
the number of elderly housing projects proposed and the market emphasis on 
adult developments. At present the City does not have any data on the number 
Of individuals per household by housing type. 


Household Type 


Considering the elderly composition of Hemet, it would appear that most 
households would consist of married couples, with a significant number of 
widows and widowers. 62.3% of the households in Hemet are elderly (65 years 


of age or more). 42.% of the households in the unincorporated portion of RSA 
48 are elderly. 


Income _and Employment 


Hemet was statistically defined as a low income community based on the re- 
sults from the 1977 Special Census conducted by the State Department of 
Finance. The low income status may partially be attributed to the retirement 
status of the population. For example, there may be sources of income or 
savings deposits and investments that are not reported in the census re- 
Sults. Table 16 below testifies to the amount of savings deposits in the 
City. While some of the savings could be accounted for by persons residing 
in the County, it does give an indication that the income levels of City 
residents is not reflective of personal wealth. 


In 1970, Hemet appeared to have a greater proportion of families with annual 
income less than $9,000 than either the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley or Riverside 
County. This difference was considerable in comparison with the County, but 
only slight in relationship to the Valley. The median incomes for Hemet and 
the Valley were nearly the same - $6,018 and $6,331, respectively. 


The median household income increased by $1,300 (22%) from $6,018 in 1970 to 
$7,342 in 1977, and by $3,554 (48%) from 1977 to a 1980 figure of $10,896. 


Family income figures from the City and the County (See Figure 7) identifies 
the concentration of people at the lower income levels. This differs sub- 
stantially with the amount of personal value/wealth of citizens based upon 
savings and loan balances shown on the previous table. 


In Hemet, the median income is based largely on two-person households rather 
than the average four-person household composition of most cities. The 
median income in Hemet reflects the retirement status of senior citizens 
without the financial obigations of raising children. While the median in- 
come is lower than that of othercities, for the most part, the cost of 
living for retired persons is generally less. This assumption makes the com- 
parison of median incomes between Hemet, the County and other cities in Cali- 
fornia less revealing. 


With this information on the work force in Hemet, it is not surprising that 
two-thirds of all the families in the City cited social security as a source 
of income -- more than in the County or the Valley area. Hemet also had a 
large percentage of families with income sources not listed (see Figure 8). 
This is significant in that it may indicate that the income actually reported 
by the heads of households may not reflect the total funds available to them. 
This data may not reveal an accurate picture of the purchasing or renting 
power of each family in the housing market. Other sources of income and as- 
sets, including savings accouns and the proceeds from the sale of a previous 
home, that may have helped purchase a new home, may not have been reported as 
income to census takers. Recent records of total savings and checking ac- 
counts deposits in banks in Hemet indicate that the Hemet area has the second 
highest dollar amount per capita in the nation. This information would seem 
to be an important ingredient in determining purchasing power for housing. 


TABLE 14 


SAVINGS & LOAN BALANCES 
TOP TEN RIVERSIDE COUNTY CITIES 7 Grey 
ate Dept. o 


(By Population Rank - 1Q & 2Q 1984 Comparisons) Finance Est. 1/84 
. (x) $000 


NO. OF March 31, 1984 June 30, 1984 $ GAINS 3/84 
CITY BRANCHES| NO. OF SAVINGS NO. OF SAVINGS |SINCE 1Q ‘84| ACC’T 
ACCOUNTS | BALANCES (X) | ACCOUNTS | BALANCES (X) (x) AVG 


RIVERSIDE 179,709 935103 $ 770,800 96,099 $807,661 $36,861 Gs279 $ 8,404 


N.A. - Not Available 


CORONA 41,663 20387 1 114,346 21,648 124,316 a 970 5,478 5,743 


PALM SPRINGS S751 20 42,268 456,622 43,143 476,795 2U e173 10,803 11,052 


INDIO 26,600 14,735 81,863 157,092 82,207 344 95056 5,447 


HEMET 26,370 76,955 788 ,913 81,631 824,935 36,022 10,244 10,106 
NORCO 215639 7918 26,198 8,242 26, 299 61 22009 3,406 
BANNING Meh aes Ve 8,968 49,189 om 79 50,469 1,280 5,485 5,498 


CATHEDRAL 
CITY 14,796 6,166 baie 3 6,354 onc ou, 8.551 8,382 


PALM DESERT 14,553 1,173 188,405 Lp sli 217 451 12,417 


COACHELLA 11,980 1,588 OR o79 N.A. N.A. RAT Ate 


HEMET RECAP (3/84 thru 6/84) 
SOURCE: Home Loan Bank of San Francisco 
GAINS: No. of Accounts + 4,676 (Up 6.1%) 
Savings balances + $36.0 million (Up 4.6%) FROM: Economic Development Dept. 
Account dollar average - $138,000 (Down 1.0%) CITY OF HEMET 12/84 


(1980) 


BY NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
FIGURE 8 


~ INCOME CAXEGORIES 


PERCENTAGE 
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YEARLY INCOME RANGE 


SOURCE: 1980 CENSUS 


INCOME SOURCE 
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= SOURCE: 1980 CENSUS 
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Work Trip 


A high percentage of individuals living within the City work within or near 
the City as evidenced by the following table: 


COMMUTING TIME 


Less than 15 minutes 80% 
15 to 30 minutes 9% 
31 to 60 minutes 8% 
Over one hour 3% 


MRI Community Economic Awareness Study: September, 1982. 


The mean commuting time for the unincorporated DOF Thome on PRSAYASh fo * 17.93 
minutes. 


The City of Hemet has undertaken a wide range of economic development activi- 
ties to encourage the establishment of new businesses in the community. 
Among the activities to encourage was the hiring of an economic development 
coordinator. This individual has prepared sales data and retail trends about 
the community and spearheaded a wide ranging advertising campaign to inform 
prospective businesses about the community. The City has also prepared a 
commercial and industrial land use inventory utilizing Community Development 
Block Grant funding. The inventory identifies vacant parcels, location ‘of 
adjacent utilities and whether additional street dedication is necessary. 


The combination of these and other economic development activities will Dro= 
mote job/housing balance within the community and lead to the reduction of 
commuters. 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 


In order to develop strategies and programs to ensure that all economic Sege 
ments of the community are provided adequate housing opportunities, the com- 
munity's housing needs and problems must be accurately assessed. The pre- 
vious section presented an overview of the City's housing and population 
characteristics. This section attempts to quantify the City's housing needs 
to establish a basis for the formulation of housing goals, policies, and 
programs. 


In accordance with State guidelines, this section must address the following 
housing needs: (1) immediate housing needs in terms of affordability over- 
crowding, the suitability/habitabi lity; (2) special needs of the elderly, 
handicapped, minorities, families and mobile home reidents; and (3) market- 
rate housing needs over a five-year period, taking into consideration antici- 
pated housing, population, employment and household growth. 


Immediate Housing Need 
Affordability 


State housing policy recognizes that the cooperation participation of the 
private and public sectors is necessary to expand housing opportunities to 
all segments of the population. A primary goal is the provision of a decent 
home and a satisfying environment that is within the economic means of the 
households who occupy it. The private sector is generally responsive to the 
majority of the community's housing needs through the production of market 
rate housing. However, in certain areas where the housing supply is limited 
or demand is unusually high, housing opportunities are restricted, especial ly 
to households with low and moderate incomes. 


The United State Department of Housing and Urban Develoment defines very low 
income households as those earning less than 50 percent of the County-wide 
median income, low income households as those earning less than 80 percent of 
the median income, and moderate income households as those earning between 80 
and 120 percent of the areawide median income, all adjusted for household 
size. The Department of Housing and Urban Development recently released the 
following median income figures for Riverside County for July, 1984: 


Income # of Persons/Fami ly 
$71185200 1 

20,800 2 

23,400 5 

26,000 4 


viieZ 


The inability to afford suitable housing is a problem that is greatest among 
lower income households. A cross-tabulation of household income and housing 
costs using data from the 1980 Census suggests that a greater percentage of 
renters (60% of all renters) spent more than 25% of their incomes on housing 
than homeowners (7% of all homeowners), although homeowner households clearly 
outnumbered renter households. Among all households 54% were paying in 
excess of 25% of their incomes on the cost of housing. 


A notable change in the information shown above is the number of renters 
paying more than 25 percent of their income. This percentage increased from 
26 percent, according to the 1977 Sepcial Census, to 60 percent. Although 
the reason for this drastic change is unknown, several items are worth 
mentioning: 


1. Between the 1977 Special Census and 1980 Federal Census 1,588 apartment 
units were constructed. This was an 80.5% increase over the number of 
apartments in the City in 1977. 


2. The City is primarily a retirement community. As such, individuals no 
longer receive salaried incomes and must live off savings, social security 
or other stored wealth. 


3. The median household income in the CIV ASi0u- 9 beoti athe Unincorporated 
County median income level. 


4. County census tracts to the north and east also exhibit low median income 
levels. Census Tract 435.01 north of the City has a median income level 
That iS" 735.52. OF. tne Unincorporated County median income level, while 
Census Tract 433.02 east of the City has a median income level aNAd abSeoz & 
of the County income level. 


All census tracts in the City, except one that does not have any rental units 
and one that has 48 percent of the renter occupied housing units paying 25% 
or more of their income on rent, have 50 percent or more of the renter 
occupied units paying 25% or more of their income on rent. A general 
criteria for housing affordability is recognized for lower income households 
as 25% of their monthly income and 30% for moderate income households. A 
correlation of the number of people below the poverty level and those renters 
paying 25% or more of their income on rent by census tracts has been made 
below. The tracts with the highest amount of individuals below the poverty 
line are also the tracts with the highest number of renters paying 25% or 
more of their income on rent. 


Renter Occupied Housing Units 


(Gross rent as a percentage Population Below Poverty 

of income) Level for each 

25% of more Census Tract 
inact Number Percent Number Percent 
AZT 04 0 0 0 0 
433.01 222 634% 219 5% 
635502 164 57% 58 10s 72 
AS56035 94 48% W22 6% 
434.01 706 67% 817 16.8% 
434.02 560 56% 807 10.4% 


435.01 254 57% Zid. 11.2% 
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Lower |ncome Households Needing Assistance 


Fair share allocations are an attempt by SCAG to improve access of moderate 
and lower-income persons to the region's jobs and amenities by encouraging 


communities where these households cannot afford to live to provide 
appropriately priced housing. The fair share allocation jis the number of 
added households in each income category who should have housing 


opportunities in each community. It also indicates the number of households 
that a community should release to surrounding communities in the sub-region 
to balance the economic burden for housing provisions. The Regional Housing 
Allocation Model, designed to redistribute the region's total existing 
households to further housing opportunities, was implemented for urban 
regions only. 


The SCAG Regional Housing Allocation Model indicates 689 very low, 876 low, 
547 moderate, 612 upper income units must be provided in the City between 
1983 and 1988. As discussed in previous sections, the number of households 
with a low income in Hemet is not indicative of the community's need for low 
income housing units when compared to savings accounts. Although there are 
poor individuals, who may also be retired, a sizable portion pay cash for new 
housing even though they are retired. The sale of their previous home pays 
for their new home in Hemet. 


Special Groups 


By virtue of their age, the majority of the people in Hemet are considered to 
be a special group according to the Department of Housing and Community 
Development Guidelines. While indicators of need appear to be sub jective, 
the elderly embody a particular life-style exemplified by changes in living 
arrangements that are frequently involuntary and unwelcome. These changes 
can include the death of a spouse, impairments in functional abilities, and 
retirement in general. Hemet is unique in that it is a city to which senior 
citizens have come by choice to live out their later life with greater ease 
and pleasure than an urban area might permit. Comradery with other elderly 
persons, a slower paced life, and proximity to recreational facilities, 
hospitals, churches and senior facilities are important locational 
considerations. 


Although many elderly persons are independent and find retirement enjoyable, 
others find difficulty in living with retirement for either physical or 
emotional reasons. Some become dependent due to disabilities and economic 
deprivations and they must seek institutional care, assistance in the home, 
or special forms of community support. For all of the elderly, however, 
there is a central need for the addition of a broad range of service delivery 
systems to direct housing supply which can address the constraints of 
dependent elderly and the preferences of the acitve senior citizens. A 
combination of physical, social, and income-supporting services are vital to 
a full housing program for the elderly. 
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There are approximately 425 elderly that live in rest homes in the City, 
mostly located in proximity to Hemet Valley Hospital. Their particular need 
for medical attention limits their mobility and impact on City facilities and 
functions. But, the environment surrounding the rest homes should be compa- 
tible with the degree of safety and quiet which the elderly residents re- 
quire. 


Handicapped households represent a significant factor in the area. Figures 
available for the unincorporated County area indicate that 24.3% of RSA 48 
has one or more persons in the household who is handicapped. This represents 
15.4 l@eote the Countytoral:. 


Although statistics are unavailable, it is safe to assume that the City has 
an equally high or higher rate of handicapped persons due to the elderly 
makeup of the population. 


Families with children represent a minority group in Hemet - 13% of the popu- 
lation is less than 19 years old (public school age). Based on information 
from the 1975 Housing Element regarding overcrowding, housing types, school 
location and population counts, families with children appear to reside near 
the commercial core along Florida Avenue, on the east and southeast sides of 
the City, and in the County unincorporated area east of Hemet. Children gen- 
erate the need for recreational facilities, schools, and safe pedestrian en- 
vironments as well as larger housing units. 


Mobile home residents represent a special group for consideration in the 
Housing Element. According to recent Building Department information, there 
are approximately 5,379 mobile homes in the City, representing about 37% of 
the City's housing stock. With 1.67 persons per household, the number of 
mobile home occupants in the City is estimated to be 9,000 persons. The pre- 
vious section on Housing Types gives greater detail on the mobile home dis- 
tribution within the City. 


Seasonal residents represent another special group since they increase the 
population over the winter months. During 1977, it was estimated by the 
Riverside County Annual Overal! Economic Development Report, that as many as 
8,000 winter visitors came to the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley, mostly in re- 
creational vehicles and mobile homes. 


Hemet has three recreational vehicle parks, accommodating 622 vehicles, as 
shown on Figure 2. The parks are located in the north central and westerly 
parts of the City. The visitors increase traffic around residential neigh- 
borhoods and the impact of their short-term presence may upset the neighbor- 
hood balance. This is somewhat off-set by the purchasing power of vacant 
residents who significantly contribute to City revenues. The Hemet Chamber 
of Commerce has indicated that part-time residents spend 10 million dollars 
in the community annually. 


The presence of seasonable visitors generates increased demand for the use of 
restaurants, retail, and recreational facilities. Externalities, such as, 
increased traffic congestion, demand for medical services, and increased use 
of recreational facilities have not been measured with regards to this pheno- 
mena. The balance of benefit-cost to the community is of vital importance. 
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Overcrowding 


The 1980 Census indicates that 9.7 percent of the housing units in Hemet were 
overcrowded (1.01 or more persons per room). 2.7 *percent Vofestiher housing 
units were overcrowded in the unincorporated portion of RSA 48. As illus- 
trated in the following figure, the greatest number of overcrowded units in 
Hemet was identified in Census Tracts 433.02, 433.03, and 434.02 near Florida 
Avenue and on the eastern side of the City where public schools and house- 
holds with children predominate. A higher percentage of renter-occupied 
units near Florida were overcrowded (Census Tracts 434.01 and 434.02) since 
this area contains more apartment buildings. (See Figure 9.) 


Suitability/Habitabi lity 


In addition to new construction needs of 4,000 to 18,200 units in Hemet by 
the year 2000, (see population growth demand discussion, Table 23), there was 
agneed To -peplace S0, units “that are severely deteriorated. The number of 
units suitable for rehabilitation has decreased since 1970. This suggests 
that the number of household repairs and demolitions have increased since 
1970 such that fewer homes have become or remain seriously dilapidated. This 
Topic is discussed in greater detail on Page V-7 Housing Condition. 


The rehabilitation and recycling process is slow, but imperative as older 
units worth salvaging provide lower cost housing for lower income households. 
Recycling restraints the spread of neighborhood deterioration, maintains 
neighborhood stability, and provides greater housing opportunities for Hemet 
residents. In general, if the repair cost of a unit exceeds 50% of the unit 
value, rehabilitation becomes infeasible and the unit should be replaced. 


Prospective Housing Needs 


The previous section identified areas in which the City's present housing 
supply falls short of providing all economic groups of the community and spe- 
cial groups with adequate housing opportunities. Because most of the housing 
produced by current market forces is not generally available at prices these 
households can reasonably afford, the public and the private sectors must 
cooperate to produce and make available housing at less than market rates. 
Having examined the need for non-market rate households, the Housing Element 
is now required to address, over a five-year period, based on anticipated 
population and employment growth, new household formation, and shifting 
housing preferences. 


Emer gency Shelter 


One of the greatest problems with regard to housing is providing emergency 
shelter to the homeless. Contact with the Adult Protective Services section 
of the Department of Social Services revealed that at any one time between 
100 and 200 people are homeless in the Hemet area, most of whom are elderly 
(over 55 years of age). Contact with local groups indicated two (2) private 
agencies are available to help the homeless. The largest group is the 
Community Food Pantry, which is sponsored by the Hemet/San Jacinto 
Ministries, involving 33 area churches. The group supplies one (1) night 
emergency lodging per family and a 3-day supply of non-perishable food. An 
average of 1,800 families are helped per year. The average family size was 5 
individuals. The other group is Saint Vincent De Paul, which will provide 
one (1) night emergency lodging at a hotel with gift certificates to local 
grocery stores for food. 
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PERCENTAGE OF OVERCROWDING 


BY CENSUS TRACTS 
FIGURE 10 
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Population Growth Demand 


The Hemet market area, which comprises the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley, is pro- 
jected to reach 106,000 people by the year 2000, an increase of approximately 
44,000 over 1980, according to the population projections prepared by SCAG. 
If 44,000 people (22,000 new units) are added to Hemet between 1980 and 2000, 
it is expected that a significant proportion of that number could locate in 
the Valley area outside of the City limits. Table 23 illustrates these fore- 
casts: 


TABEERMS 
HOUSING UNIT DISTRIBUTION IN 
UNINCORPORATED AREA OUTSIDE THE CITY 


Unit Increase 


Simple Annual Population Outside Hemet 
Growth Rate Increase from (2.29 persons/ 
for Hemet 1980 to 2000 household* ) 

SCAG Forecast 55 ONS 14,416 


* 1980 Census 
Potential Growth Areas 


There are approximately 4,900 acres of vacant land suitable for residential 
development within the City. A variety of land uses are identified on the 
Hemet General Plan Land Use Element for these vacant properties ranging from 
agriculture to high density residential. A number of factors have been used 
in the evaluation of these properties: 


1. Agriculture Land- About 25 percent or 1,200 acres of the vacant land is 
identified on the Hemet General Plan as Agriculture. The City's Zoning 
Ordinance does permit agricultural land to be divided into 20,000 square 
foot parcels, or approximately 2 units per acre. 


2. Flooding =“Almajor "concern “withinethe City “ts flooding. ~The: City has 
adopted a Master Flood Control and Drainage Plan detailing the location 
and size of flood control improvements within and outside the City. 


5. Water and Sewer - Three separate water and sewer agencies operate within 
the City: Eastern Municpal Water District (EMWD), Lake Hemet Municipal 
Water District (LHMWD), and the City of Hemet. Water and sewage 
treatment facilities are adequate within the Valley to meet projected 
demand. 

4. Streets - Identified on the Hemet General Plan Circulation Element are 


major roads planned throughout the City. Any subdivision of land or major 
development would require the extension or dedication of existing streets 
consistent with this Element. 


Vies 


5. Utilities - Natural gas and electrical service ts available and _ both 
Southern California Gas Company and Southern California Edtson Company 
have adequate supplies to meet demand. 


Generally the vacant areas within the City can be separated tnto those south 
of Stetson Avenue and those north of Stetson Avenue. The majority of vacant 
land ts located south of Stetson Avenue and totals appoximately 3,800 acres. 
All of the vacant land designated Agriculture is located in this area. Ap- 
proximately 800 acres of agriculturally destgated land is tn an Agricultural 
Preserve. A Notice of Nonrenewal has been filed and the land's status as a 
Preserve will terminate in 1988. 


The majority of land south of Stetson is subject to flooding. In an attempt 
to alleviate this problem, the City has placed approximately 2,400 acres 
within Redevelopment Project Area. The City has tdentified flooding as the 
major concern within the Project Area and has initiated engineering studies 
to implement the adopted Master Plan Flood Control and Drainage Plan. Chan- 
nelizatiton of flood waters will free-up additional land for development. At 
present development can occur within the flood plain provided building pads 
are elevated and water retention areas are set-aside to retain the tncremen- 
tal increase in water runoff from the site due to development. This latter 
item consumes valuable amounts of land and raises the cost of housing con- 
struction. Development cannot occur within the Salt Creek Channel alignment, 
which will be the major flood control facility within the City. 


EMWD has major water and sewer lines extending throughout the southern area. 
All major water lines are in place and can meet projected development of 
28,000 families (2 people per family)! Major sewer lines also exist within 
the area although several other lines must still be constructed to complete 
the system. As development occurs ‘', connections to these major lines must 
be made. 


Properties to the south of Stetson Avenue can be reached by vehicle, but the 
road network ts not complete. As development occurs, roads must be con- 
structed by developers as a condition of their development. The majority of 
property south of Stetson Avenue is within areas zoned Planned Community De- 
velopment (PCD). Such a zone permits a property owner to master plan his 
property and develop innovative designs and standards most appropriate to fit 
his site. Although commercial property can be included in a PCD, it is in- 
tended primarily for residential development. 


Vacant property north of Stetson Avenue totals approximately 1,100 acres, 
most of which have received some type of development approvals. Flooding is 
not as significant as those properties to the south. Some flood control im- 


provements will require additional dedication of right-of-way. Sewer and 
water lines are adequaté and can meet the needs of approved and proposed de- 
velopment. Streets exist in the area and will only require additional 


widening or road bed improvement. 


As mentioned earlier, the vacant parcels north of Stetson Avenue have, for 
the most part, been approved for some type of development. As an example, 
over 100 acres have been approved for over 1,400 travel trailer units and ap- 
proximately 140 acres were approved as part of a Specific Plan providing 
mobile homes, multiple family units and senior apartments. 


1 John Boehm, Eastern Municipal Water District, September, 1985 
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Overall, the vacant area available for residential development is not seri- 
ously constrained by the lack of infrastructure. Although infrastructure may 
not exist within a particular area, backbone systems or master plans have 
been prepared to address the needs of the area. The extension or connection 
to the existing system is the responsibility of the developer and a normal 
cost of development. 


Land available for development in the County is in Diamond Valley, Gibble 
Flats and to the northeast of Hemet, between the Cities of Hemet and San 
Jacinto. Additional vacant areas available for development exist to the 
northwest of Hemet. Areas southwest of Hemet, although subject to flooding, 
can be developed when flooding problems are resolved. £ven though the areas 
east and northeast of Hemet are in close proximity to seismic faults, recent 
development in the County has been occurring in this area and is expected to 
continue. 


Construction levels in Hemet have generally been high over the last decade. 
The number of building permits as shown in Table 5, issued annually between 
1970 and 1979 rose steadily except for the period between 1972 and 1973 and 
later “between ©1980 "andy 1982, “refiecting a high “interest rate: and general 
recession in the U.S. economy during those times. This pattern was similar 
for the unincorporated areas and for San Jacinto as well. 


Projected Housing Units 


Based upon a simple annual population growth rate of 8%, it is projected that 
approximately 780 new units need to be built each year between 1980 and 2000. 
This figure is based upon the UI!tra Systems, Inc., projection. The SCAG-82 
growth forecast projects regional growth for a six-county area and portions 
of individual counties. The projection for this area is based upon projected 
growth in Hemet and San Jacinto and the unincorporated area. The SCAG pro- 
jection incorporates Hemet projected population estimates. 


Regional Housing Allocation Model (RHAM) 


In April, 1983, SCAG issued an update to the Regional Housing Allocation 
Model. These figures are intended to satisfy recently enacted State legisla- 
Tion which requires local housing elements to address the projected housing 
needs of all economic segments of the community over a 5-year period. These 
constructions needs as identified by SCAG are as follows: 


TABLE 16 
1983 - 1988 UNITS NEEDED BY INCOME 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME CATEGORY UNITS NEEDED PERCENT OF 
(BASED ON COUNTY MEDIAN) BY it 983 NEED 
Very low (less than 504) 689 C327) 24.6% 
Low (between 50% - 80%) 876 (e051) Bleed 
Moderate (between 80% - 120%) 547 (656) 19.5% 
High (greater than 120%) meee (830) 24.7% 
TOTAL 2,804 (3,364) | 100. % 


20% increase, identifying 1989 requirements. 
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The allocation of these needs by income groupings were based upon the 
regional and local income distribution. The 1980 Census was used in 
determing the local income distribution. A regional component was inserted 
to balance the distribution of future households in the region so _ that 
jurisdictions which are currently impacted by substantial numbers of low 
income households, will not be further impacted by future low income 
household growth. The impaction component reduced the housing total 21 
units. Because of the unique nature of the local population (i.e., largely 
retired with low annual income but with significant fixed assets and personal 
wealth) future construction needs based upon regional income is considered 
more reflective of actual need. 


Emp |loyment 


The local economy is based on agriculture, trade and service supporting the 
retired population, and manufacturing, especially mobile homes and related 
uses. A major employer in the area is the Hemet Valley Hospital District, 
which employs 1,000 people. Other major employees include the Hemet Unified 
School District with approximately 800 employees, and Mt. San Jacinto Jr. 
College with about 104 employees. The total industrial employment was 1,117 
including a mobile home manufacturing plant which employed 400 persons. The 
following table indicates the categories of employment from the 1980 Census. 
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1980 
EMPLOYMENT PROFILE 
FOR INDIVIDUALS OVER 15 YEARS OF AGE 
RESIDING IN HEMET 


PERCENT NO. OF PEOPLE 
Agriculture/Forestry ZeO1F 104 
Construction Tacon 380 
Manufacture (Seo °F 705 
Transportation/Communication 6.5 % 328 
Wholesale/Retail Trade Op 1,446 
Finance Spemy Ss 380 
Services Lael S 687 
Professional Services roma 4 960 
Public Administration 4S 5d 255 

TOTAL tOOLe 2 Spare 


Employment projected by SCAG is shown below for the Valley and the County of 
Riverside: 


Table 18 
PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT 


1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
RSA 14,600 23,000 34,000 45,000 55,000 
County 205,400 2577, 300 336, 200 408,900 482,600 


SOURCE: “SCAG 82 Growth Forecast Policy 
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Certain factors interplay to form constraints on the abtlity of the private 


sector to provide housing. Forces of market, governmental policy and 
regulations, and location within a larger ene context affect housing 
availability and affordability. These forces will be discussed in the 
following sections, including their effects on housing costs and quantity of 
houstng. 


Market Constraints 


This section is concerned with constraints on housing that are generated from 
market forces. These constraints include housing and land costs, 


construction costs, financing costs, and avatlability of land suitable for 
development. 


Comparitive housing costs for single family dwelling constructed in 1949, 
li) erendel Gir rneveals inateythe Scost= of lands, financing, and builder's 
overhead and profit have become a greater part of the total cost to produce a 
unit, as illustrated below, although the cost has stabilized over the last 
few years. 
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Rising land costs have significantly contributed to housing inflation in the 
1970's and 1980's around the country, particularly in California. Financing 
has become increasingly difficult to obtain as the cost of money rises. 
These cost increases raise the builder's overhead and are subsequently passed 
on to the consumer. 


As a rule of thumb lenders will loan up to 1/3 of the homeowners income. 
With a fixed rate loan of $60,000.00, this would require a $27,000.00 yearly 
income. While new lending programs have been developed over the years, the 
cost of obtaining a loan can be a major impediment to a prospective home- 
owner. See Appendix A for further details on present loan alternatives. 


The availability of mobile home subdivisions and parks significantly reduces 
the average price of a housing unit in Hemet. Mobile homes provide a major 
housing alternative for nearly 34 percent of the households. A single-wide 
mobile home unit cost between $12,000 and $20,000 in 1984, depending on the 
amenities included. Most lots range in price from $15,000 to $29,000 within 
mobile home subdvisions.! 


Since construction costs are less per square foot for a mobile home than a 
detached dwelling, and the lots are generally smaller for mobile homes, there 
are a greater number of households that can afford mobile homes than can af- 
ford a two or three bedroom home. The life expectancy of a mobile home is 
15-25 years, whereas a single family home is expected to have a life expect- 
ancy of approximately 30 to 50 years. 


Although housing is expensive, Hemet offers lower cost housing than most 
cities in Southern California. The relatively low cost of land has attract- 
ed many developers from Orange, San Diego, and Los Angeles Counties. 


Land Avai lability 


Land suitable for future residential development is based on existing land 
use designations and physical constraints on development. There is a greater 
amount of developable land for residential development in the County area of 
the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley surrounding Hemet than in the City itself. The 
Cities of Hemet and San Jacinto comprise only about 11 percent of the land 
area within RSA 48. In 1975, only one-fourth of the suitable land in RSA 48 
was urbanized. Much of the City's total land is vacant or in agricultural 
use. The southern and southwest area of the City has nearly 3,000 acres of 
vacant land with the potential for residential development on approximately 
1,200 acres designated for agricultural use by the Hemet General Plan. The 
majority of this area is in two (2) agricultural preserves. One preserve is 
scheduled to expire in 1988. It has 500 acres within the City which are de- 
Signated Residential and Agricultural on the General Plan. 


ae ee ee ee 


| Brubaker and Culton, Real Estate, October, 1984. 
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Physical Constraints 


There are some major environmental or physical constraints to development in 


Hemet's Sphere of Influence, including flooding, steep slopes, and the Hemet- 
Ryan Airport. 


Flooding is a major concern throughout Hemet, but particularly in south and 
southwest Hemet. Major runoff from the hills and urban development to the 
east of the City join at State Street and form Salt Creek. Approximately 90% 
of the City and 70% of the land within the Hemet Sphere of Influence drains 
into Salt Creek. Presently the storm drainage system is inadequate to con- 
trol storm water runoff throughout the City. The City of Hemet, in January, 
1984, adopted the Hemet Master Flood Control and Drainage Plan. The Plan 
identifies necessary flood control facilities and proposes financing methods 
to complete the project. The Hemet Redevelopment Agency has proposed to 
spend 44% of the revenue it receives through the increase in assessed land 
value to complete the projects specified in the Plan, including the channeli- 
ZaniiomlomnrsaliteCreeky Developer fees are expected to add to this revenue 
fund and are currently assessed at $3,525.00 an acre. 


Prior to completion of this Plan, properties will continue to be impacted by 
flooding. Within the Salt Creek area, severe flooding not only lessens the 
amount of property available for development but an owner must still retain 


any incremental increase in storm water runoff on site through the use of re- 
Tention basins, thereby further reducing the amount of land available for de- 


velopment. The combined affect of these actions is to increase the price of 
housing. 


The eventual installation of Salt Creek and other major channel improvements 


will eliminate the present flooding hazard. This will eliminate the need for 
retention basins and open up additional land in the flood plain for develop- 
ment. This action will require the combined efforts of the City (within the 


City) and the Riverside County Flood Control and Water Conservation District 
(within the unincorporated County area) to construct the needed facilities, 
such that an improved channel will exist from Canyon Lake through the City. 


The Hemet-Ryan Airport has been the subject of some controversy in the City, 
Primarily due to the City's efforts to protect the airport from conflicts be- 
tween urban encroachment and aircraft operation. Although the airport does 
not have commercial operations, the area of aircraft noise impact is somewhat 
larger than would be expected for an airport of this size and amount of traf- 
fic. The majority of the noise is caused by the use of the Hemet-Ryan Field 
as a "joint attack base" for firebomber activities by the California Division 
of Forestry and the United States Forest Service. Hemet-Ryan Airport is a 
major base for aerial firefighting operations in Southern California. The 
continued availability of Hemet-Ryan Airport as a firebomber and general 
aviation base is important to the City of Hemet as well as the mountainous 
areas adjacent to Hemet that depend on the firefighting operations for fire 
safety purposes 
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In July, 1983, the City amended the Land Use and Noise Elements of its 
General Plan by the adoption of five (5) specific policies developed for the 
Hemet/Ryan Airport. The document was prepared in conjunction with the River- 
side County Airport Land Use Commission, City Planning Commission and County 
Planning Commission. Its primary purpose is to have a uniform policy docu- 
ment enforced by all affected agencies that address land use in the vicinity 
of the airport and airport operations. These policies replaced the noise 
contour lines with specific development criteria. Residential properties 
within the identified take-off and landing patterns would be prohibited in 
the City unless development was approved prior to adoption of the policies. 


While these policies will minimize the affects of the airport upon residents 


and enhance public safety, it will reduce the amount of property available 
for residential development. 


Land Costs 


Costs associated with the acquisition and improvement of land include the 
market price of raw land, the costs of holding land throughout the develop- 
ment process, and necessary improvements to the land prior to construction. 
It is estimated that these costs contribute 25-30 percent to the final sales 
prices of new homes. 


Necessary improvements to land in Hemet are estimated at $5,000 to $10,000 
per unit for single family dwellings. This cost includes streets, curbs, 
gutters, lighting, parkway landscaping or other amenities, water and sewage 
lines, and utility connections to each housing site. 


Land holding costs during the development process are estimated at $800 - 
$1,200 per unit ' tor a 9 to 12 month period. This figure is determined by 
interst rates on development loans. Interest rates are not amenable to con- 
trol by local jurisdictions; therefore, the greater inroad that can be made 
on holding costs would be through shorter processing times for development 
permits. Processing time has a much larger impact on construction costs than 
on holding costs, however, due to inflationary effects on construction and 
labor over time. 


One of the major components of total land cost is the prime or raw land. 
Land prices in the City are low in comparison to other Southern California 
areas. The City, however, cannot control the market price of its land, which 
is pushed upward by speculation, demand, dwinding supply, proximity to the 
mountains and climate. 


Left alone, the rapidly escalating market price of land may tend to encourage 
higher priced development. Higher density zoning could reduce the cost per 
unit of land, but land with higher allowable densities commands a higher mar- 
ket price. For this reason, density bonuses rather than zoning changes may 
be the preferred vehicle for reducing land costs. 


| Brubaker and Culton, Real Estate, October, 1984. 
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Construction Costs 


In 1983, construction and land costs together represented between 65 and 75 
percent of the sales price of housing. Average construction costs at the 
present time are between $35 and $40 per square foot depending on the level 
of amenities and the type of units (Single family detached, attached condo- 
minimums, duplexes and apartments). 


"Bare bones" construction, where a reduction in amenities and quality of 
materials (above a minimum level of acceptabiity for health, safety and ade- 
quate performance) could result in lower sales prices. Another alternative 
might be factory built housing. 


A major contribution to increasing housing prices is the financing costs of 
development. For each month that development is delayed, it is estimated 
that sales price increases approximately 1.1 percent. | Streamlining of 
permit processing procedures thus may help minimize housing prices. 


An additional cost factor fis related to the number of units built at the same 
time. For example, as this number increases, construction costs over the en- 
tire development are reduced because of earlier build-out and lower costs for 
buying or installing in larger quantities. This factor provides an addition- 
al benefit when density bonuses are utilizied. 


Financing Coss 


Recent fluctuations in interest rates for conventional construction financing 
make it difficult to provide any meaningful indication of financing cost 
Trends. However, this trend seems to be somewhat steadily increasing in tn- 
terest costs. Ultrasystems, in 1979, cited 14 percent annual tnterest with 
50 year repayment periods (fixed rate). This rate ts similar to the present 
rare. 


The cost of borrowing money is passed on, typically, to home buyers and ren- 
ters by developers and landlords. The more the interest rate, the more cost 
to the consumer. This is usually applied on top of a 10 percent down payment 
for housing purchases. Government insured loan programs may be available to 
reduce the down-payment required if certain qualifications by propsective 
buyers and the property are met. V.A. loans requiring no downpayment may be 
obtained at 13 1/2 percent interest with a limit of $110,000 on purchase 
price. |! F.H.A. insured loans may require 5 to 10 percent downpayment at 13 
1/2 percent interest with a limit of $90,000 on the amount of the loan. | 
These types of financing also require the seller to pay additional money 
(points) to compensate the lender for lower interest rates. This cost is 
also passed on to the consumer. 


There are other financing programs available that can aid tow and moderate 
income households to obtain adequate housing. Graduated monthly mortgage 
payments allow a purchaser to make smaller monthly payments during the early 
years of the loan and larger monthly payments during the later years, when, 
hopefully, {income will have increased. 


| Brubaker and Culton Real Estate, October, 1984 
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Governmental Constraints 


Local governments affect the supply, distribution, and cost of housing 
through land use controls, building codes, development permits and processing 
fees. Compliance with the State-mandated requirements, such as environmental! 
impact assessment procedures, also influence the cost and nature of residen- 
tial development. In addition, fees and special assessments contribute to 
government's impact on housing. This section discusses how each of these 
factors relates to the City's ability to respond to its housing needs. 


The City's policies for development are set forth in the General Plan, which 
contains seven State-mandated elements dealing with the issues of land use, 
circulation, housing, noise, safety, open space, and conservation. While the 
issues and policies related to housing are addressed primarily in the Housing 
Element, policies contained in all of the other elements significantly affect 
the character and production of housing in Hemet. The relationship of the 
other general plan elements to the Housing Element is discussed in a later 
section of this Element. 


Local Building Codes 


Hemet has adopted the Uniform Building Code, which establishes minimum con- 
struction standards for residential development as well as commercial and in- 
dustrial development. Although a locality may impose more stringent stan- 
dards than the UBC, {it cannot adopt any standards below those estabished by 
the UBC. Thus, the City cannot reduce construction costs by revising the 
City Building Code, as some cities with more stringent standards would be 
able to do. 


Required Off-Site and On-Site Improvements 


Developers of single family residential tracts in the City are required to 
{install arterial and loca! streets, curbs, gutters, sidewalks, sewers, street 
lighting, and trees in the public right-of-way within and adjacent to a 
tract. These facilities are, in most cases, dedicated to the City, which is 
responsible for maintenance. The direct cost of these required off-site im- 
provements in 1984 was estimated at $70 per square foot 1) which in turn adds 
approximately $4,200 to the sales price of each dwelling unit. 


While there are no required on-site improvements for lots created by a typi- 
cal single-family subdivision, some on-site improvements are required for 
planned residential developments and apartments. For example, private 
streets and landscaping within a planned development must meet standards set 
forth in various City codes. All! off-site improvements mentioned above are 
also required for planned developments. Apartment developers are subject to 
minimum on-site open space and parking requirments as well as off-site im- 
provements. 


J. F. Davidson Engineering, October, 1984 
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Permits 


As specific “proj eetst are initiated, detailed approvals are required which 
take the form of permits and inspections. The average application and permit 
processing times are provided in Table 26. 


The skyrocketing cost of housing is often blamed in part on governmental de- 
lays and bureaucratic red tape. Unquestionably, stringent development regqu= 
lations, in many cases, have increased processing time and thus added to 
housing costs. As previously mentioned, it is estimated that every month a 
residential project is delayed beyond its Planned construction start-up date, 
mrencost pertdweiling tun tte tnereases at least 1. 1 percent of the planned sel- 
ling price. One potential way to reduce housing costs is to reduce the time 
necessary for processing of permits. At the present time, it would not ap- 
pear that significant savings would result from "fast track" processing be- 
cause These time are relatively short in the City. 


The City's permit processing procedures include an environmenta! impact as- 
sessment and subsequent review of an environmental impact report if signifi- 
cant environmental impacts are found to exist. This portion of the proces- 


sing “procedure 1s mandated by State “law under the California Environmental 
Quail ishyeihes. 


Taxes and Insurance 


Since the passage of Proposition 13, the amount and rate of property taxes 
and property tax increases have been uniformly regulated throughout the 
State. The City of Hemet has no special tax. Therefore, the taxes paid and 
City revenue generated for the sale of a new $80,000.00 home in the Cisy) iS 
equal to a similar priced home in the County. 


The City does have lighting and landscaping assessment districts. The dis- 
trict is known as a benefit assessment district designed for a specific Dum= 


pose. The purpose of the lighting district is to construct and/or illuminate 
street lights within the City. The present rate for residential areas is 
>.90 per linear tront foot of property or $33.60 for an average home per 


year. The landscaping portion of the district is only applied to large de- 
velopments that have right-of-way landscaping. The cost of the landscaping 
depends upon the type of landscaping and its maintenance needs. The maximum 
rate currently assessed is about $105.00 per unit. | 


Although both costs referred to above are listed on a homeowner's tax bil 
and must be paid along with other property taxes, they are not a tax. The 
revenue collected pays for the actual cost of the service provided. 


Regional Relationships 


The provision of adequate housing for all economic segments of the commun i ty 
is a regional problem, closely tied to economic expansion and emp loyment 
growth. Long commute trips in Southern California are common due in part to 
housing preference and affordability. As indicated in prior sections, 
housing is less expensive in Riverside County than either Los Angeles or 
Orange Counties. Therefore, commuting becomes not only acceptable, but af- 
fordable to many home owners. Of the 5,106 employed persons over the age of 
15, as cited in the 1980 Census, 1,011 (19.8%) commute between 15 and 30 min- 
utes to work and 801 (15.7%) commute 30 minutes or more to work. 


| City of Hemet Finance Department, October, 1984 
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A major portion of the growth has been due to individuals desiring an area 
with a warmer climate, that is quiet and provides jobs (MRI Survey, 1982). 
In many instances Hemet has become an area which people move to due to the 
higher price of housing in other areas. Therefore Hemet and Riverside County 
have become the affordable housing for Orange and Los Angeles Counties. 


Fees 


Fees are collected by the City to defray the costs of permit processing, in- 
spections, environmental impact determinations, and to contribute to the 
delivery of services such as water, sewers, storm drains, and parks and re- 
creational facilities. These fees are assessed on the basis of number of 
dwelling units, acres of development or building square footage. As land use 
densities increase the proportion of the cost borne by each unit decreases 
for those fees which are charged on a "per acre" basis. Costs per dwelling 
unit for fees in Hemet are contained in the following table: 


; LABLE a9 
COST OF FEES AND PERMITS 
(AVERAGE FEE PER UNIT) 


SINGLE-FAMILY APARTMENT / MOBILE 
FEE TYPE DETACHED 2 CONDOMINIUM HOME 2 
Parks $ 50.00 $ 50.00 $ 50.00 
Schools 706.00 706.00 706.00 
Sewer 240.00 240.00 240.00 
Water 231.00 231.00 231.00 
Building Permits 642.00 538.89 94.63 > 
General Plan Fee 66.00 66.00 66.00 
Public Works | 950.00 185.00 950.00 


Fee and Inspection 


| Drainage fee assessed at $3,525 per acre is included in Public Works Fees 


and Inspections 
2 Cost per unit as part of a subdivision 
5 Utility and set-up cost 


SOURCE: Hemet Planning Department, 1984 


Employment Residence Balance 


According to the 1980 Census, approximately 56 percent of the employed citi- 
zens of Hemet work within Hemet. Due to the large number of retired citizens 
in the City it ts assumed: 


1) That many people commute to the businesses in Hemet, which to a large ex- 
tent are supported by the retired people, and; 


2) Due to the large number of age restricted housing projects (restricted by 
owner/developer or City) it is not possible for younger individuals of 
working age to find housing. 


The City's attempt to promote economic development and provide a variety of 
housing types to off-set this situation has been discussed in previous sec- 
tions. 


PROCESSING TIME AND 
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TABLE <20 


PROCESSING TIME 


APPLICATION 
Lot Line Adjustment 
Determination of Use 
Site Review 
Tentative Parcel Map 
Final Parcel Map* 
Tentative Tract Map 
Final Tract Map* 
Zone Change - regular* 


Planned Unit Development* 


Planned Community Development* 
General Plan Amendment* 
Conditional Use Permit 
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EXISTING HOUSING PROGRAMS 


The Riverside County Housing Authority and Riverside Community Development 
Department presently administer housing programs in both incorporated and un- 
incorporated aras of Hemet/San Jacinto Valley. The primary focus of housing 
efforts have been on housing rehabilitation. Some of the programs operated 
by the Housing Authority several years ago have been phased out, but their 
general goals have been continued under the Housing Improvement Program 
operated by the Community Development Department. The Deferred Payment Loan 
Program (DPLP), grant program and HUD Section 312 Loan Program have been dis- 
continued. The 312 Loan Program may be re-established in the future due to 
pay back revenues it has recently been receiving from prior loan receipents. 


The elimination of these programs is due in part to the new emphasis on 
housing and economic development programs and that each program be self suf- 
ficient. The eliminated programs were not loan programs and did not provide 
for a pay back of funds. The programs which remain are discussed later in 
this section. 


In March, 1983, the City of Hemet executed an Agreement with the County 
Housing Authority to permit them to operate the following programs within 
the City; Housing Improvement Program, Senior Home Repair, Weatherization 
and, 312 Rehabilitation Loan Program (if operational). Should a Valley resi- 
dent desire housing assistance, he/she should contact the Housing Authority 
or Home Improvement Program Staff in Riverside. There is no local office for 
the Hemet area. 


The prior Housing Element indicated housing officials had expressed frustra- 
tion over the dollar amount limitation set by HUD for the Hemet area. Often 
major rehabilitation costs exceeded the amounts available through loan prog- 
rams. Another «concern expressed then by. “local housing official" is the 
ability of applicants to qualify for loans. They found that some of the low 
income applicants are considered to be credit risks by conventional lending 
institution policies and are thus ineligible for loans. The report identi- 
fied that 75% of loan applicants were ineliqible. A recent conversation with 
a County Official indicated this situatution was no longer true. Of the 68 
applications received, only 12 (17.6%) were turned down by the bank. Once 
approved all but one of the over 600 loan receipents had defaulted over the 
last five (5) yers. 


Listed below are the dollar amounts for rehabiitation loans within the City 
of Hemet and those in the ununcorporated County area from 1978 through 1983: 


YEAR HEMET UN | NCOPRORATED TOTAL 

1978 $2000 $. 10,800 S$; 12, 800 
1979 55.080 G00 43,180 
1980 2,500 22,000 Zi. DO) 
1981 32,000 33,000 65,000 
1982 14,600 Oslo 91, 513 


1983 8,458 LOD O15 YAS TO TAS 
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Existing Programs 


Below Market Interest Rate Loan (BMIR) (7 1/2%) 


The purpose of the BMIR loan is to pay the costs of rehabilitation, not to 
exceed $15,000.00. This program is available to owner occupied housing units 
for which income does not exceed 80% of median income ($25,100 as of 3/1/83)- 
This is a 15-year program with loans made by Crocker National Bank. The in- 
terest to the borrower is reduced by the participation of the bank and the 
County to equally support the loan amount. 


Grant Programs 


This program provides a grant of up to $2,000 for materials and labor to low 
income elderly, handicapped, disabled, and very low income homeowners to make 
improvements on their homes. It applies only to homeowners who are occupying 
their dwellings. 


WD) Seerricomn S12 leer Program 


The Department of Housing and Urban Development Section 312 Loan Program pro- 
vides low interest, 3% loans of up to $27,000 per dwelling unit, for low and 
moderate income homeowners. These loans are made directly by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development utilizing funds approved by Congress expres- 
sly for the Section 312 Loan Program. 


Section 8 Rental Assistance Program 


Section 8 rental assistance is another program the County Housing Authority 
offers in the Hemet area. Under HUD's existing program, contracts are made 
with a Housing Authority to administer funds. A family's Siig Dickie yams de— 
termined by the Housing Authority Staff and a certificate of "family partici- 
pation"! is issued based on the eligibility criteia. The family may continue 
to reside in their present dwelling or they may find a new home in the area. 
Once the home is found, the "housing assistance payment contract" is entered 
into between the owner and the Housing Authority. The payment made to the 
owner is the difference between what the tenants pay and the "fair market 
rent" which is established by HUD for the area. The maximum term for Section 
8 assistance is a 1-3 year lease. Activity in the Valley area over the last 
eight years has provided 186 contracts. Active contracts are as follows: 


City of Hemet* 


88 contracts (active contracts for families now receiving assistance) 


27 elderly or disabled 1 bedroom units 
8 family 1 bedroom units t 
35 family 2 bedroom units 
16 family 3 bedroom units 
2 family 4 bedroom units 


12 active certificates for eligible families not yet receiving assistance 


* Does not include applications for 68 unit apartment complex financed by 
California Housing Finance Agency, west of Lyon, south of Whittier. 
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Unincorporated County Area - Hemet/San Jacinto Valley 


1 active contract 
Dace tala laanGankes 


Registration for Section 8 Rental Assistance is now open and the number of 
families receiving assistance is expected to rise siqnificantly over the next 
few years. 


Article 34 Referedum 


The City of Hemet approved an Article 34 referendum in November, 1978, 
authorizing low income rentals totaling up to 5% of the City's existing 
housing stock. As of the April 1980, Census, this would allow approximately 


638 units. To date, no assisted housing has been constructed within the City 
limits. 


Section 8 Moderate Rehabilitation Existing Housing 


This program is designed to preserve existing rental housing stock. A land- 
lord may receive up to 120% of the Section 8 existing housing fair market 
rents to cover the costs of rehabilitating substandard units and placing them 
on the Section @ program for 15 years. The County currently has’ 12° active 
moderate rehabilitation contracts; 11, one (1) bedroom elderly units and 1, 
one (1) bedroom family unit. 


Senior Home Improvement Proaram 


Although the City did not formally execute a contract permitting the opera- 
tion of the Senior Home Improvement Program until 1983, the County has 
operared the ‘orogram ins the =City=since’ 1962." “During W982Zand 4983,.152 jobs 
were undertaken. The amount of cost was minimal primarily weatherizing the 
home. The average cost of a job, County-wide is only $22.00. 


Density Bonus 


State law requires that when a developer provides 25 percent of the housing 
units within a development for low and moderate income families, the City 
must either grant a density bonus or at least two other bonus incentives, 
such as waiver of park fees, construction of public improvements, use of 
federal or state monies or exemption from other local ordinance requirements. 


ne - 
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RELATED PROCEDURES AND DOCUMENTS 


Periodic Revision of the Housing Element 


Pursuant to Section 65588 of the California Government Code, this Housing 


Element shall be reviewed as frequently as appropriate to evaluate the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The appropriateness of the housing goals, objectives, and policies in con- 
tributing to the attainment of the State housing goal. 


2. The effectiveness of the Housing Element in attainment of the Cin es 
housing goals and objectives. 


3. The progress of the City in implementation of the Housing Element. 


The Housing Element shall be revised as appropriate, but. not» less=ctthan every 
five years with the first revision in three years in accordance with AB 2853 
to reflect the results of the periodic review. Pursuant =e AB 128535 this 
Housing Element is required to be revised again by July 1, 1989. 


Relationship to Other General Plan Elements 


The California Government Code requires that General Plans contain an inte- 
grated, internally consistent set of policies. When any one element of the 
General Plan is revised, and when new policies and priorities are adopted, 
the other elements must be reviewed to ensure that internal consistency is 
maintained. 


Since 1968, residents of the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley have relied on the 
Hemet-San Jacinto Area General Plan for guidance. The present Land Use and 
Circulation Elements of the General Plan of the City of Hemet are contained 
in that Plan. The Land Use Plan had a Planning period to 1980, and did not 
consider many of the environmental, social, fiscal and spatial aspects which 
affect land use decisions today. Since then, several additional elements of 
the General Plan have been adopted as listed below: 


1973 Conservation and Open Space Element 

1975 Noise Element 

1975 Housing Element 

1976 Seismic Safety and Public Safety Element. 


The current General Plan consists of the following elements: 
1. Land Use 


The Housing Element is most affected by development policies contained in 
the Land Use Element, which establishes the location, type, intensity, and 
distribution of land uses throughout the City. In designating the total 
acreage and density of residential development, the Land Use Element 
places an upper limit on the number and types of housing units to be con- 
structed within the City. The acreage designated for industrial, commer- 
cial, and office professional use creates employment and services oppor- 
tunities, and the presence of these jobs and available services affects 
the demand for housing in the City. On-going evaluation of the impacts 
associated with various land use types and proposed developments may war- 
rant a reconsideration of the distribution of land uses throughout the 
City and its environs. 


Ze 
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Circulation 


The Circulation Element calls for the development of an integrated system 
of streets and other circulation facilities to carry the flow of traffic 
generated by various land uses, including residential uses. At the same 
time, the Element seeks to minimize adverse environmental and aesthetic 
effects of the road network and traffic on sensitive land uses such as re- 
sidential areas. By providing for a convenient public transportation sys- 
tem and a network of bicycle, pedestrian and equestrian Thal Seashells 
culation Element attempts to create a satisfying living environment for 
residents of Hemet. 


Open Space and Conservation 


This Element also contains the City's Parks and Recreation Elements. 
Policies contained in the Open Space and Conservation Element call for the 
preservation and protection of the City's natural environment through the 
conservation of significant open space areas, acquisition of land for re- 
creation and parks, and restricted development of hazardous areas and 
areas utilized for the production of natural resources. 


Noise 


The Noise Element contains policies aimed at reducing the impacts of urban 
noise on residents and employees within the City. Sources of noise in- 
clude highway and arterial traffic, construction, and aircraft. The 
housing environment is affected by noise and, as such, the Housing Element 
policies are consistent with the policies within the Noise Element. 


Seiismicuand PUD hic toareny 


The Seismic and Public Safety Element identifies geologic and flood haz- 
ards in the City. Although development within identified hazards areas is 
not prohibited altogether, special construction techniques are required to 


ensure that structures will remain safe in the event of a disaster. Un- 
stable soil conditions in certain areas of the City require additional 
grading, fill, and compaction before development is allowed. In addition 


to the extensive fault system that underlies the Hemet/San Jacinto Valley, 
most of the City is located within the Salt Creek Flood Plain boundaries. 
The City has recently adopted an Element to address flooding. 


628 SCENE Highways 


This Element is perhaps most strongly related to the Open Space and Con- 
servation Element beause of the proposed program of scenic routes which 
will help initiate some of the goals and policies contained inpatiag Ee Le= 
ment. These goals and policies include references To scenic and histori- 
cal preservation, visual relief, protection of community identity,and the 
utilization of proper design criteria to preserve the unique and special 
resources in the City. The Element is also closely related to the Citeul= 
ation Element. 


oe) 


- Master Flood Control and Drainaae Plan 


This Element identifies flood areas of the City and specifies the location 
and size of drainage facilities necessary to alleviate this problem. The 
majority of the southwest area which is designated for residential de- 
velopment is within the flood plain. Implementation and completion of 
this plan will provide for the development of residential areas consistent 
with the General Plan to meet the projected housing demand of the area. 
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LOAN COSTS 
INDEPENDENT BANK 


HOME PRICE} LOAN AMOUNT INTEREST RATE MONTHLY PAYMENT TOTAE “COST 


$ 543.40 
$ 62,500 ,000. 114% plus 2 points 50,128.40 | $ 70,911.25 


TEWs9G 
Sly 200 ; ° Plus $200.00 65,106.62 92, N85 522 


O50. 1 | 
100,000 ; : Plus $200.00 80,204.84 Ws, 458.69 


CONDITIONS OF LOAN: 


1. Loan provided at 80% of home value 

2. Balloon payment at end of three years 

3. 20 percent down 

4. Points and $200.00 due upon first payment. 


INDEPENDENT BANK 


DOME ys Gor Z. 
$62,500 $ 50,000 1 @ eA ele $585,990 007 


808. 
S120 On), 000 , 480. 10975, 152.00 


59 @ SING 
100,000 80, 000 ie 1 @ 75,667. 134,148.98 


CONDITIONS OF LOAN: 
1. Loans provided at 80% of home value 
2. Balloon payment at end of five years 
3. 20 pecent down 
COMMERCIAL BANK 
HOME PRICE} LOAN AMOUNT INTEREST RATE MONTHLY PAYMENT TOTAL COS] 


$50,000 $40, 000 12.75% plus 2 points} 354 @ $435.60 $154,202.40 


65,000 52500 plus $50.00 354 @ 566.28 200, 463.12 


80,000 64, 000 plus $50.00 354 @ 696.96 246,723.84 


CONDITIONS OF LOAN: 


1. Fixed rate loan for 29 years 
2. 20 percent down 
3. Points and $200.00 due upon first payment. 


VARIABLE LOAN - COMMERCIAL BANK 


INTEREST DURAT | ON LOAN TO VALUE RATIO 
10275 29 1/2 YEARS 95% 
NOTES Monthly payments and costs cannot be calculated due to the variety 


of loans possible. 
CONDITIONS OF LOAN 
1. Cap of 5% after first adjustment 


2. First adjustment of 250 points (2.5%) over Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Index (Commences with 7th payment) 


3. Annual adjustment after 1st adjustment 
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REVISED, MARCH 22, —h7S3 
- RESOLUTION NO. 2166, 
REVISED, JULY 26, 1983 


- RESOLUTION NO} 2205, 


REVISED, MARCH 26, 1985 


— RESOLUTION INO.2 2361), 


LAND USE ELEMENT 


CITY OF HEMET 


ADOPTED = June 22, 1982 


LAND USE DENSITY AND MATRIX 


ADDITION OF AIRPORT POSITION PAPER 


BOUDEVICN OF SPECIFIC “PLAN PROCESSING 
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INTRODUCTION 


Intent and purpose 


The land use element of the Hemet General Plan is 
intended to update the policies established in the Hemet- 
San Jacinto Area General Plan, adopted in 1968, with 
respect to the land uses inthe Hemet planning area. This 
element is one of the nine mandated general plan elements 
under California Government Code Section 65302(a). 


The purpose of the land use element is to present a desired 
pattern for’the future spatial development of the planning 
area, and to establish guidelines for ther translation .01 Une 
overall land use policy into specific land use proposals. 
In many respects the land use plan serves as the culmination 
of the entire general-plan, Since this element sets forth 
the spatial distribution of urban uses, drawing upon data 
generated in the accompanying general plan elements. ia sahts) 
hoped that this element can assist Hemet's decision makers 
in rendering land use decisions that will lead to improved 
long-term development of the planning area. 


Relationship to other general plan elements 


Each general plan element is intended to provide planning 
guidelines in one aspect of the broader quality of life 
questions that planning addresses. The land use element 
plays a central role in the overall general plan for two 
reasons. First, the distribution and intensity of land 
uses influence the planning factors addressed in each of 
the other elements. Second, municipal authorities, 

through their zoning power, have the authority to determine 
the ultimate land use mix and density. Land use regulation 
is thus a regulatory measure for the implementation of many 
recommendations in the nine elements. 


The specific relation of the land use element to the other 
eight mandated elements is as follows: 


Housing. The housing element is concerned with the 
provision of adequate housing of acceptable quaieiby ior wan | 
citizens of the city. The land use element makes recommen-— 
dations for the location, distribution and density of oe 
projected housing needs, linking this projected need with 
environmental elements such as noise levels and open space, 
and with infrastructure elements such as circulation, to 
assure adequate carrying capacity of certain services Lox 
the growing city. 


Noise. The noise element identifies the current level 
of noise exposure within the planning area and forecases 
future noise levels. It then makes planning recommendations 
for noise abatement. The proposed land use distribution 
presented in the land use element draws from recommendations 
in the noise element, and proposes a land use distribution 
that avoids noist compatibility conflicts in adjacent land 
uses. Such avoidance is particularly important in a growing 
city, where present land uses on what is now the urban 
fringe may be overtaken by other land uses which are more 
Sensitive to noise problems as the city expands outward. 


Cayrculation.« §Since the city's street nétwork serves 
as the link between traffic generators such as residences, 
employment, shopping, and recreation, land use and street 
planning must'be coordinated to assure adequate capacity 
of streets and intersections. Traffic safety, convenience 
of access, available Darkane, cand traffic-generated noise 
all influence, and are in turn influenced by, land uses in 
Ue = CG Iniey 


Conservation and open Space. Public open sapce, parks 
and agriculture are significant land uses Within the 
planning area. Once overtaken by urban development, such 
areas usually remain in urban development and seldom revert 
back to their original use. Thus; yintthe econtext of. 4 City 
plan, these resources are practically unrenewable. The land 
use element must address the issue of Open spaces what are 
to be preserved in its consideration OTDelandsitor=future 
urban development. In addition, land uses adjacent to 
natural areas can affect the conservation of these areas 
through various spillover effects that can be addressed only 
within the purview of an overall Dian oxi itheiec ti y.. 


Ssersmic and public Safety. Geological fault zones are 
one of the primary determinants to acceptable land uses in 
adjacent areas. Land use planning is also a useful tool 
for addressing certain aspects of firé safety, Darticubar ly 
regarding the potential for conflagration in densely 
developed areas, or areas adjacent to heavy fire load land 
uses such as brushland or certain industries. 


Scenic highway. The entire length of Highway 74, which 
passes directly through Hemet as Florida Avenue, is listed 
as eligible for official State scenic highway designation. 
Although the land use element does not directly address the 
aestheticacharacter of Jand uses, which would be of direct 
Significance to the scenic highway element, the potential 
aesthetic quality of Highway 74 should influence land use 
decisionsjyingits Vicd nahy! 


The land use element embodies many of the findings of the 
other eight elements, but it does not Contain@all-the 


details necessary forva fuldPsnderstandinge of the intended 
implications of the plan as a whole. A working knowledge of 
of all nine elements is essential for a complete 
understanding of the land use element. 


Amending the land use element 


This land use element is a general guideline for the 
future development of Hemet, and is based on current 
conditions, future trends, and present community values, as 


indicated below under "Inputs." The trends and values upon 
which this study is based may well change over time, however, 
and these changes may call for general plan revisions. An 


attempt has therefore been made to prepare this plan as a 
flexible document which provides general guidelines. 
Specific land use decisions regarding exact density, zoning, 
and site planning remain in the hands of the City of Hemet. 


Should future trends necessitate adjustments to this general 
plan once it is adopted, the consultants recommend that two 
policies be followed: 


1. The effectiveness of the general plan should be 
monitored on a continuing basis, and should be thoroughly 
reevaluated every five years. 


2. The general plan and the land use element should be 
amended only with great care. Amendments should be made 
only when the proposed amendment will not adversely affect 
the implementation of any other policy contained in the 
general plan, and when it will support more desirable land 
use patterns Inv thespublic, Tiveres i. 


The land use setting: of Hemet 


The jurisdiction of Hemet contains a population of about 
25,000 in 1982, though most of this population is concentra- 
ted on about thirty percent of the land. Growth has 
occurred in particular to the’ south and east of downtown, 
and has extended onto lands beyond the city limits. The 
soutthwest area of Hemet remains comparatively rural, 
containing S,200macres of Vand: i 'This land amountseto nearly 
fifty percent of the total acreage of the city and seventy 
percent of its undeveloped area. These southwest lands are 
of special concern in this plan, as are the lands to the 
northwest, which are currently developed primarily as 

small horse ranches but are under development pressure. The 
future of, thesolddcentralsebusiness@district?isealso of 
special concern: 


Hemet lies in the eastern part of the San Jacinto Valley, 
Surrounded by towering mountains and LON nie erhe 
San Jacinto Mountains rise to the north and east; the Santa 
Rosa Hills and the Domenigoni Mountains to the south, and 
the Lakeview Mountains form its western boundary...’ The 
southwest part of the city actually extends to the LOOvnI Lis 
of the Domenigoni Mountains, among the steepest surrounding 
theivalley: * Thus! the city is situated in an area of 
unusual scenic beauty, which is an asset that should be 
carefully nurtured in future planning decisions for the ‘i: 
city. This unique asset underlies much of the 

fundamental concern of’ this plan. 


At one time Hemet was a center for agricultural production. 
During the 1980s, the city began a transformation from a 
commercial center serving the agricultural population of the 
San Jacinto Valley to a rapidly growing retirement-oriented 
community. The retirement population has been drawn to 
Hemet because of its beauty.= its ielean airs  andiits warm 
climage, where the annual average temperature is 62 

degrees. 


To” thee mag oraity of Hemet s citizenry, “the advantage of the 
city is certainly its ambiance of relaxation and convenience, 
but the rapid growth of the planning area has put strains on 
its agricultural town infrastructure. Mobile home parks 
designed for a retired population have been developed in the 
western part of the city and beyond the city limits to the 
west and north, thereby establishing large areas of 
relatively high population density. In certain areas, 
commercial development has followed this burgeoning 
residential development, but often the street system and 
intersection design is not warranted to handle new traffic 
volumes. Leapfrog development has placed strains on Clay 
services, and new development on the fringes has Ned? to a 
reallocation of urban resources away from the older 
neighborhoods in the’ city Center. These neighborhoods, 

with their mature street trees and varied architectural 
Styles, have high potential amentiy levels. 


In addition, proposed developments of large tracts of land 
in the southwest area, Diamond Valley, and’ potential 
urbanization of? thet) 15 corridor? allie present challenges 
to the city in continuing its policy of attracting new 
growth.while maintaining the area's enviable quality ot 
life. 


The economic setting of Hemet 


In this plan, land use is perceived as the space-specific, 


physical manifestation of economic activaityues LheoLher 
words, land use is seen here as a reflection of the kind of 
economy that characterizes a city. Cities with different 


economic bases will tend to have significant differences 
in physical form. 


In applying this notion to Hemet, it is important to nove 
that the city acts as a market center for an extended area. 
Thus the city has some substantial advantages over other 
cities of roughly the same size which are suburbs of larger 
cities, as would be the case if Hemet were located closer 

to Los Angeles or Riverside. In essence, Hemet has more 
basic activities, those which bring outside money into a 
community, than do most suburbs of similar size. This Troe 
as a market center acts to strengthen the city's internal 
economy. 


Because it serves aS a market center to a large area, Hemet 
supports a relatively wide variety and number of business 
activities. Thus, the city has not only the expected 
businesses such as banks and supermarkets. The large number 
of people in its hinterland makes possible the prospering 

of many types of businesses in Hemet. The large choice of 
places to shop or conduct other types of business is 
attractive to the public, and itself atts as a further 
inducement to people in the city’s hinterland to do business 


in Hemet. In other words, the wide choice of places and firms 


acts to strengthen the city's Tunctwon) asa market center. 


The net result of this economic position is an unusually 
extensive area in Hemet devoted to commercial land uses. 

The whole length of Florida Avenue icslined with.a grea 
variety of stores and services. San Jacinto Street and 
several other streets in the central business district, along 
with newer commercial streets in outlying districts--such as 
Stetson--also exhibit this characteristic. Thus, Hemet*s 
land use pattern, with its large.role for commercial uses, 
is an expression of the extensive demand for such activities 
found in a city which acts to such an extent aS a market 
Cenvers 


Although to draw precise boundaries to the Hemet economic * 
hinterland is beyond the scope of the present study, a 
general idea of its size can be given. To the east, this 
area would include such settlements as Idyllwild, Anza, and 
Garner Valley. To the south, the hinterland appears to 
include Aguanga, Sun City, Sage and Winchester, though 


Rancho California appears to be beyond the hinterland border. 
To the west, Romoland and Homeland are within the Citys 
influence, and to the north the area would include San 
Jacinto, Lakeview and Gilman Hotsprings: All these places, 
then, plus the rural population residing between then, 
contribute to the economic Support of Hemet and to the 
variety of activities found here. 


Today, Hemet is a Cascy. in transition, vacillating between 
its former existence as an agricultural town, a picturesque 
village, a popular haven for retirees, and a regional market 
center. This general plan revision was prepared to serve as 
a SuUide- through these contlictine trends. 
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INPUTS, ASSUMPTIONS AND CONSTRAINTS 


Land use plan inputs 


The actual physical land use plan for Hemet is presented 

in the land use planning map accompanying this report. The 
commentary contained herein is intended to describe the 
bases upon which the mapped land use recommendations were 
made. 


Several factors served as principal inputs for the land 
use element: 


1. The Hemet-San Jacinto Area General Plan of 1968. This 
plan established the general patterns for future growth in the 
area. This 1968 plan thus serves as the starting point for 


the present revision to the Hemet land use plan. 


2. Amendments to the 1968 general plan. Since the 
adoption of the 1968 plan, several amendments to the land 
use plan map have been adopted by the Hemet City Council: 
These amendments supercéde the original plan and are 
used as a basis for the present revision. 


3. Existing zoning boundaries. From time to time, the 
general plan of the city has been amended in a ae gacto 
manner through the adoption of zoning district amendments 
that were not fully artticipated by the 1968 plan. The 
present zoning configuration has, therefore, been taken as 
a factor in determining future land use proposals in such 
cases. 


4. Existing land use. In certain cases, the existing 
land use on a site was taken as the determinant for planned 
future land use. This factor was used only when the 
buildings on the site are in good repair and compatible 
WiLL SuDrounding Landy uses. 


5. Economic functions and needs. The unique position 
of Hemet aS a market center dominated by a service economy, 
combined with the special demands placed on it by the 
retirement community, suggest the development of land use 
criteria that may differ from other cities of similar size. 


6. Land parcel boundaries. The existing distribution 
of land parcels provides certain constraints to the assembly 
of large parcels for development, or to the change in the 
configuration of parcel boundaries. In some cases, this 
existing configuration was deemed a substantial enough 
factor to influence proposed land uses in an area. 


Geexistine Zoning district boundaries. When other 
factors: did not apply, existing Zoning boundaries were 
considered to be a determinant of recommended future land 
use, Since the existence of a zoning district can influence 
development intentions not only onthe site but adjacent to 
Shiga 


8. Neighborhood integrity. The protection of estimated 
physical boundaries of neighborhoods in the city was 
deemed an important enough factor to guide the land User plan. 


J. Circulation. Future land use policy is based, in 
some areas, on the existing street configuration and 
carrying capacity. 


TOM Speciite plans. = The land use recommendations of 
the Hemet Ryan Airport plan, adopted by the Riverside 
County Board “of Supervisors in 1980, has been taken as the 
authority “in the AMEDOrt dS t Lice. 


Assumptions underlying the land use plan 
iit tne tand use plan 


The consultants have based their land-use planning 
recommendations on several assumptions. These relate to 
certain existing conditions in the Hemet planning area which 
Will strongly influence future growth patterns, and which 
refléct the position of the city's elected officials 
regarding a desirable growth pattern. These assumptions 

are of two types: economic and administrative. 


Economic assumptions. Hemet serves and will continue 
to serve as a market center for the region, providing 
wholesale, retail, and service and public administrative 
functions for 4 largely retired population in an area 
extending from Anza’ to Idyllwild. For this reason. Ceri. ain 
Standard planning criteria such as the amount of commercial 
zoning appropriate for a given population, do not reflect 
the need in Hemet. 


The prosperous retail sector of Hemet is suggested by the 
July 1981 community economic profile forsthe caty, published 
by the Riverside County Department of Development: 


1980 1980 Taxable 
Population Taxable Sales 
Sales per 
(000) Capua 
Riverside County 663,923 S3Y274501F $4,930 


Hemet Die Galt 148,251 6,430 


Retail sales per capita in, Hemet are about thirty percent 
greater than retail sales per capita in Riverside County as 
a whole. 


The boundaries of this market area have not been precisely 
defined, and it is recommended that the City of Hemet 
undertake an economic survey to establish the boundaries of 
its market area so that future needS may be more precisely 
determined. 


Since Hemet serves as a market center, it also has devel- 
oped a profile as an employment center. Private industry 

is dominated by movile home and recreational vehicle assembly 
facilities. with whe six Marcestomanuiacturineg ff trmsrin. the 
Hemet-San Jacinto area employing slightly more than 1,100 
persons according the Riverside County's economic profile 

for Hemet. The large quartenary sector, comprised of 

public utilities and government employees, is an essential 
source of employment as welli the Hemet Valley Hospital 
District and Hemet Unified School District alone employ 
nearly 1,600 persons. More detail on the economic profile of 
the city may be found below under "Trends and Patterns." 


Public Administrative Assumptions. 


i. The city plannane 2unction will be warrued.out.in a 
governmental setting made up of numerous overlapping 
jurisdictions, “each having ithe authority, tor land use 
decisions beyond the purview of the City of Hemet, and thus 
beyond the purview of this'iplan. Nevertheless, the 
authority exercised by the agencies listed below, among 
others, ‘affects land uses in the planning area andy thus 
serves as part of the conceptual foundations of the 
present plan: 


County of Riverside 

CLtvernOt pal aac CO 

Local Areas Formation Commission 

Eastern Municipal Water Districy 

Lake Hemet Municipal Water District 

Hemet Unified School District 

County of Riverside Airport Land Use Commission 
State Division of Forestry 

California Department of Transportation 


2. This land use plan provides for the future growth 
of the Hemet planning area, but it is not construed to be 
a growth management plan since no specific time lines 
have been established herein for this growth pattern. This 
plan assumes the growth-supportive posture of the City of 
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Hemet and delineates the optimum spatial pattern for this 
growth, given the governing tconstraints. 


This plan is ‘a land use policy “plan; since *i® sete "forth 
Standards under which future development is to take place. 
It is not,’ however, a policy procedural plan, as proposed 
by the County of Riverside for the entire. county. or as 
proposed by the Ultrasystems planning firm for the Cty 

of Hemet. In the present "plan, “spatial guidelines, in the 
form of the land use planning map, take on a role of equal 
importance to the policy guidelines set forth in this 
report: 


As a guide to anticipated land use needs, the Ultrasystems 
general plan proposal of 1979 presented estimated 

demands for various land uses. These estimates are 
Summarized here for reference in future decisions: 


Commercial. At the time the Hemet-San Jacinto Area 
General Plan was proposed in 1966, approximately 225 acres 
of land were used for commercial purposes in the San Jacinto 
Valley, serving a population of approximately 30;000. The 
commercial land amounted to 7.5 acres per 7E; O00 population. 
In Hemet in 1978 there were approximately 200 acres of land 
devoted to commercial uses and a pepulation ‘of 820) 0007 "The 
ratio was then 10 acres of commercial per P0006. population. 
Development of the Hemet Mall and Subsequent construction 
along Florida Avenue added 40 acres of commercial uses by 
1980. 


The city Of Hemet and the San Jacinto Valley have a higher 
ratio of commercial uses per thousand population "than 1s° the 
noriy tor" _Ccitres’ of ts size: Assuming that this trend is to 
continue, “and using a planning standard of 8 commercial 
acres per 1,000 population, approximately 700 acres of 
commercial land would be required to serve a projected 
population of 88 "500 in’ the Valley"ior the year "2000. GIt 
Hemet captured 60 percent of’ this commercial and e 7420 

acres of commercial would be required in Hemet, or approx- 
imately 200 more acres than is presently developed, by the 
year 2000; 


Retazl commercial... In ao 1977 Survey Of regional 
retail commercial in Hemet, conducted by Stubblefield 
Associates for the Hemet Hall} the buildings area tof 
retail commercial development at that time was 937,200 
Square feet. This retail commercial included general 
merchandise, apparel, home furnishings and specialty items. 
The Hemet Mall added an additional 144 000"square’ feet== 
the one development increasing the total floor space by 
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over 25%, bringing the total to 681,200 square feet of 
regional retail in’the valley. Hemet retail -salesatotat 
64.3 percent of the retail sales inithe valley. The city's 
percentage of sales in all of Riverside County has been 
increasing from 4.8 percent to 5.4 percent. 


Industrial. Approximately 74 acres are devoted to 
industrial uses within the city limits of Hemet, or 3.7 
acres per 1,000 population. A 1978 survey of building 
square footage and employees in Riverside County indicated 
that there were 623,150 square feet of industrial buildings 
and 1,117 employees in Hemet. This figure translates into 
15 employees per acre and a building-to-site ratio of 1:5 
in si nadustmiak uses. 


Although the amount of land utilized for indust naa 
activities has actually decreased in Hemet since the 1968 
Hemet-San Jacinto Area General Plan, future industrial 
development around the Hemet Ryan Airport may peoantaeipated: 
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This plam, in addition to being based, on -a number of 
assumptions, also notes several trends and. patlerns sn 
the present configuration of Hemet. 


Existing land use distribution. 


Commercial. As in many small cities, major commercial 
areas of the city of Hemet have developed along Florida 
Avenue, the major State highway. This. <rend “ot concent ra— 
tion of commerce along Florida is apparent both within the 
city. limits and beyond them,. 4n the country. Although 
commercial uses have been developing along other major 
streets in the city, such as Stetson and San Jacinto, 
Florida continues to be the major commercial corridor. The old 
central business district of the city is situated along 
Florida Avenue between State Street and Buena Vista Street. 
The Hemet Mall is on Florida Avenue. at Kirby, to the west of 
the WCBD. 


Industrial. There are three locations for industrial 
uses in Hemet, each ofthem adjacent to the Santa Fe 
railroad tracks. One location is in the north toward the 
city of, San Jacinto: along State Street, anothersis Southsor 
Florida near Palm Avenue, and the third is near the Hemet 
Ryan Airport. Beyond the city limits, industrial development 
is scattered in: several. locations, including: the area 
between San Jacinto and Hemet, by Hemet Ryan Airport north 
of the San Jacinto River, and southeast of the city of Hemet. 
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Residential. Much of the residential development in 
Hemet and the San Jacinto Valley caters to the retirement 
population. A considerable number of residential areas in 
the planning area are devoted to mobile or manufactured 
homes. Of the city's total residential acreage in use in 
1979, 36 percent was used for mobile homes, 51 percent for 
Single family residential, and 13 percent. aor multi-family 
residential. The percentage of residential acreage and for 
mobile homes has increased considerably over the last decade 
anda bald. from, 13 percent in 1966 to 36 percent in LOS 
Mobile homes are generally located in the western POPE Lem OL 
the city, with single family homes concentrated in the 
southeast sector. A large concentration of lower density 
multi-family development, primarily duplexes, is located in 
the northwestern portion of the city, arid higher density 
residential is scattered in Older residential areas near 
Florida Avenue in the central business district. 


Agriculture. Agricultural uses are primarily found in 
the southwest part ofthe planning area, although some 
isolated agricultural uses are found within the existing 
developed portion of the City, in) the Park Hil LS tri Cty, 
and toward the northwest. 


Publicgedacwlities, The city has three parks within tS 
Pimi tsi07a Meisditiat eduon Florida Avenue, plus numerous 
private recreational facilities located within residential 
Subdivisions. These tend to Operate as neighborhood parks 
aS well as provide regional Solferecreation.+.Four elemen— 
tary schools and one junior high school are located in the 
city; students attend hagh school in. the unincorporated 
southeastern portion of the San Jacinto .Valley., 


Tesco ty caci vac center, a community center and a fire 
Station are situated in downtown Hemet north of Florida 
Avenue. The hospital is on San Jacinto Street north of 
downtown Hemet. Riverside county owns two blocks along 
Florida Avenue between the Hemet Mall and downtown, which 
are used for the Farmers Fair. The county also has 
administration. facilitaes, in the northern portion of the 
city along State Street. The Schooladistrict has, its 
offices in the western part of the city on Latham Avenue. 


Table lvlistsathe approximate acreages of each land use in 
Hemet as of 1979. The city has a higher percentage of 
commercial land than the typical city, and a lower amount 
of industrial and public lands. 


Table 2 shows the comparative acres devoted to various land 
uses in 1966 and 1978. During. This period, several trends 
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Table 1: Acreages of existing land uses in the 
City OLrHemer 


Dwelling Unit Categories 


= = = % % of 
Ga vac creme anjac wales Rees Total Total Urbanized Areas 


Residential 
Single Family 2? 933 26 O 981 LY 
Multi-Family O Dea PANO) IES) 249 4 
Mobile Homes 688 Me} 

: iL Sis} Sis! Peo! 
Commercial 204 3 7.7 
Industrial 74 1 oon 
Public, Quasi-Public 182 3 Ee 
Non-Agricultural 428 7 

Vacant 
Agricultural Z7oanenes 
Circulation (major 273 5 LO 2 
arterials only) brats 
TOTAL 5) SOK) ALO@ 100 
- Source: Ultrasystems, Gruen Assoc., 1978 
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Table 2: Comparison, of “Vand uses,- L966) and 1976 


Land use type 1966" 1978" 
Acres vf Acres i 
Single family 435 15 981 if 
Duplex and multi-family 60 2 249 4 
Mobile home park Fak Z 688 Pe 
Total residential 567 19 1918 oo 
Agricultural 560 22 2827 48 
Industrial 88 2 74 il 
Public, Quasi-public 168 6 182° 3 
Streets 474-16 273 54 
Vacant 910 ol 428 ie 
Commercial 78 ) 204 3 
Mountain 59 2 - - 
Total 2904 100% 5906 100% 


From the Hemet-San Jacinto Area General Plan 
From Ultrasystems and Gruen Associates > 

Does not include Simpson Park 

Includes major and secondary streets only 


Notes: 
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became apparent: 


- The percentage of vacant land decreased by more 
than’ “75: percent - 


= The, percentage.of agricultural land more than 
doubled. 


- The percentage of industrial uses decreased, but 
the total area has remained quite limited. 


- The percentage of land devoted to mobile home 
development has increased almost six times. 


-—"The*percentage of developed land devoted to 
commercial uses has remained fairly “constant. 


= The percentage of land devoted to non-mobile home 
residential has increased Swed lv 


> dhe percentage. of public and quasi-public uses 
decreased by about half. 


In general, this trend shows a more intense urban development 
occurring over the last fifteen Years, particularly in the 
mobile home residential Sector. 


Demographic trends. A reliable population projection 
for Hemet is difficult to establish because ofthe high in- 
migration rate coupled with the relatively short tenancy 
period of some residents. In addition, it is difficult at 
this time to calibrate the interconnected effects of the 
potential development ALOne ihe. l= )5 highway corriador,.with 
particular reference to the effect on Hemet of dévelopment 
in the Sun City area. The Housing element of this plan 
discusses projected population based on a Simple 8% annual 
growth rate. A more detailed projection still awaits 
forthcoming data from the 1980 census. 


It should be cautioned that demographic figures, when 
available, will require some different interpretations in 
Hemet than in most cities in its Dopu lation range. y-The 
large retirement community can be expected to have differing 
consumer demands and require fewer employment opportunities 
than would the population of many other cities. Thus the 
population of the planning area itself may require less 

land allocated for commercial and employment functions sebut 
the role of Hemet as a regional market center may compensate 
for this skewed need. Again, an accurate assessment awaits 
more complete 1980 census information. 


Development trends. During 1981, commercial 
development in Hemet substantially outpaced residential 
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development, perhaps influenced by high interest that put a 
special damper on the residential market. This construction 
is believed by some developers to precede demand, and the 
City of Hemet has taken the position that private land use 
decisions, rather than the planning function, should 
determine which land is available for development. 


The City of Hemet should be cautious, however, about allowing 
over-building of commercial property. This recommendation 
is basea on three factors. First, vacant or underutilized 
commercial buildings can place an added burden on public 
safety services (such as police and fire), while producing 
few revenues to support these services. Second, large 
commercial square footage that becomes available to tenants 
at below-market rates because of oberbuilding can attract 
marginal uses that may suffer from instability and may 

not necessarily address the needs of the community. Third, 
given the City's interest in promoting growth, we suggest 
that the image of a prosperous city--including quality 
commercial tenants--is often important in helping realize 

a city that i1s.prosperous io, fact. lt has been learned that 
a-de jure no-growth polacy can’ be an eltective’ de facto pro- 
growth policy, since many people seem to be attracted to 

an area that is “caretul to’ restrict mew development. 


The urban pattern. In many cities the planning process 
attempts to arrange land uses’ in relative proximity to 
supporting land uses--convenience shopping near residential 
districts; for example. In Hemet, however, it has been 
observed that residetns tend to blanket the area for 
shopping and services, depending much more on the offerings 
of a merchant or on price differentials--where the best sale 
merchandise is to be found, for example--than on the 
location of that merchant relative to the shopper's home. 
Hemet is thus subject to land use scatterization, with the 
only @istrict retaining vestiges of a traditional urban 
pattern being the older central business district. 


Growth corridors. The regional growth pattern 
currently being developed follows a close relationship to 
private and public investment activity. The location of 
development closely accompanies areas where market forces 
determine investments will “be fruitfiul~ “in addition, 
investments by the public sector in the form of capital 
improvement budgeting and service extensions follow a 
Similar pattern of development to that of private 
investment. 


Growth is) physically manifest in Dinear "growth corridors, ” 
or in concentrations centering around "nodes." In the 
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first. instance, ucorridors,.typically -require fsSome~ form of 
SULTACL LranspoGuLtaLiong ASahtehwayesorvrallroad.ialncthe 
second, nodes usually center around a "break in bulk" point 
along transport lines or where certain land use activities 
(commercial? industrial, publics facility). tarevconcentrated. 


I ,Hemetius. Gase ,.the Most -obvViouswernowthscorridor, within the 
planning area extends along Highway 395 from Rancho 
Calviornia..on, the south to, Riverside on «the north. ‘vA 
secondary corridor has been developing over the years along 
Highway 74, as an east-west corridor. More recent and less 
intense tertiary corridors are expanding north-south along 
State Street and San Jacinto Avenue in Hemet. 


The most evident type of node affecting growth in the 
planning area is the shopping center and the multi-use large 
scale development... A srowing node is developing at the 
intersection ol sanderson and Plorida as an example of the 
TAVSUSCace.. ano a iakancho Calitornia and sun City, including 
Lusk Homes, as an example of the second. 


Locaim impacts ol* regional trends. “Certain growth 
patterns will tend to influence the market area centered on 
Hemet, aswdiscussed* above under” “Economic” Setting.” For 
instance, the industrial growth that is’ stretching along 
the I-15 corridor from Rancho California and Temecula on 
the south toiRiverside on*the north may diminish within a 
Shortespan=Gi years the industrial potential of Hemet. This 
DOtCENCiAlwsIIUaClOnswi Se due. primarily, to the greater 
LOCaAtiOna ee Sssetcetnat this corridor provides, 


Accompanying this industrial growth trend are a number of 
major housing developments that will complement industrial 
growth by providing a wide range of housing types in a wide 
Laneve 7OLveosts ss Guike INGUStrial STowih, .the housing 
development in the extended Hemet influence area--where 
annexation Seems infeasible--may greatly affect the housing 
development potential in Hemet. 


Another facet to the waning influence that Hemet may exert 
is the possible improved services and governmental 
responsibility that could be provided through the incorpor- 
ation of some of the communities lying within Hemet's 
influence area. Incorporation would be an inducement to 
certain kinds of economic growth. The communities of 
Rancho, Calmcmornita and “Temecuta,,. Ldy liwitd, wand) Sun, City 
could Limitwnemet “s influence py providing certain public 
services for themselves and induce the development of 
corresponding private services and overall economic 
development. Already the trend in Riverside County has seen 
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Cathedral City incorporate and questions of incorporation 
being studied by Moreno Valley, Rubidoux, and other areas. 
On the other hand, Riverside County would lose more 
miiuenceyin Hemet. s marketwarea and Tresulec an a potential 
asset to Hemet. 


Labor market area and characteristics.? Otabisblcs On 
labor have been gathered using a market area consisting of 
Hemet, soa Jacinto, “Gilman sHOuropmings and Lay liwild. 
Tees varearnad “4 “pOpuUlLabiron O17 62,000) In 197. Including 
agricultural employment, the total employment for the area 
was 13,563 in that year. This employment is broken down 
by “Sector in@lable 3% 


Table 3: Employment in Hemet Market Area, 1977 


Type Number employed 


Vedi ge Koni Rmbbeci SG Mr ce Oo LA : Nar. 
Agricu Leura (SOrVECCS soe cu vomscss omen orien Los 
CONS ErUG LON sss | lsu, Ganges uate an ole tse romivs iain: Bae pL Set). 
Manufacturing ay ee ee eS ee eee 

Transportation, Communications, Ulalities, 27313 
REGaad “Tea Ce) ii) cag. witels oialate ty terete comers 2,450 
WhOVeESa Tey Ur aACe yy ceria eat sue esti s ete ar 929 
Finance, Real Estate, Insurance « w)... 858 
SerVvilCes: inc. me css weiss (is: o he ele etoice ee). Scuee ants PA tat 
Bducatwon,. Public“a@dminivst raitoOns ea. Die RENE 
Other, sincluading oO) CW tC am cule ane soets L:, 080 


By grouping these figures into general employment sectors, 
a better impression of the nature of the labor force can 
be seen. Table 4 depicts these groupings: 


Table 4: Employment by sector, 1977 


Employment sector Number employed 
Pramaryeprodue tions Ly an et eee 1,080 
SECondarve PROGUECTLONT! 5 utbesees Ue yee toe tote 
TOVParyempVOVYMeNt, Sah irs. Geter Ge eee POO 


Quartenarny-employment.  .f  s ees Sie gotl lel 


1. Based on the Community Economic Profile for Hemet, 
Riverside County Department of Development, July 1981 
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These groupings are based on: 


Primary production: agriculture and natural resource 
extractive industries. 


Secondary production: manufacturing. 


Tertiary employment: agricultural services, construc- 
tion, retail trade, wholesale trade, finance, real 
estave, insurance, land services, 


Quartenary employment: transportation, communications, 
utilities, education and public administration. 


According to this analysis, the Hemet labor market area is 
clearly dominated by the tertiary sector, with over one 

half of the labor force. This sector, combined with the 
other major service category of quasi-public and public 
employment (the quartenary sector), indicates Hemet's 
economic orientation as both a market center and residential 
community. Land use distributions by type clearly reflect 
this breakdown of the labor force. 


A comparison of these 1978 figures (taken from the special 
census of that year) with the labor statistics from 1968 
(excluding Idyllwild) reveals a particular trend toward a 


service economy. In 1968 there were 4,700 jobs in the Hemet 
labor marketearea asOvers a peniod of ten. years, .the: labor 
for cesancreaseds byu2o (7... During thisusame period, service= 


type jobs Increased from about. about, 1850. (39 .percent, of the 
Vavor, tOrce tO about 11,000. (82, percent, of, the. labor, force 
in 1978). A much smaller increase occurred in manufacturing 
employment, though the increase is still significant. In 
1968 there were about 750 persons employed in manufacturing, 
and ant i978) the number; totaled 15379. or:.an increase of 

04 percent. The 1968 Hemet-San Jacinto Area General Plan 


states: Vinviterms=of future, growth, -an increase to 
approximately 9,300 jobs by 1980, with the greatest increase 
coming in manufacturing and services, is‘estimated." (page 


17d) This forecast was short by over 4,000 jobs, even 
excluding Idyllwild, which had developed its own small 
employment sector. This underestimation was most likely the 
result of not anticipating the service demands and the 
related labor needs that the residential growth brought to 
Hemet. 


Indust abe lLOCay TON es INdUStria laemp Lovers with 
facilities” located in the planning area have tended to 
require only moderately skilled labor and have largely used 
the existing labor pool of Hemet, consisting of many elderly 
workers. These industries have probably not contributed to 
the population growth of the city to the same extent that 
Similar-sized employers would be expected to do in mast 
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cities, since much of the labor pool preceded the 

industries to the area. In addition, much of the labor 

pool is discretionary meaning that many persons otherwise 
supported by pensions may choose to work in order to enhance 
their income. 

A survey of industrial land uses -surrounding the 
Hemet Ryan Airport indicates that these industries depend 
little on the airport itself for essential transportation 
services. Neither commercial passenger service nor air 
freightstacilities are available at the airport.» The 
area surrounding the airport has attracted industrial uses 
rather because of available zoning, large sites for 
unhampered development, and compatibility with airport 
noise contours. 


Environmental constraints to land use planning 


Flooding. Flooding is a majors issue in; planning for 
the southwest area of Hemet, as well as in the developed 
portions of the’ city and San Jacinto Valley. In the 
southwest area, the natural Salt Creek water course can no 
longer contain storm water, forcing this water to fc 
other paths through the city in a westerly direction. Also, 
the storm drainige system in Hemet is critically inadequate, 
such that the road network becomes a collector of flood 
waters. Many of Hemet's citizens feel that development in 
the county to the east is causing additional tloodin ge, 17 
Hemet. The Riverside County Flood Control District has 
prepared a master plan for the channelization LOL soa 
Creek and a master drainage study for Hemet, including 
an environmental impact report (EIR). This EIR contains 
two alternative flood control channels: one containing the 
100-year flood, and an interim channel to mitigate the 
effects of storm drain channels in the city of Hemet on 
downstream property and to allow implementation of the 
master planned facilities. In addition, the Riverside 
County Elood Control, District has prepared a drainage plan 
for West Hemet, north of Florida Avenue. 


Flood plain management. The City of Hemet participated 
in the flood plain management program and was the subject of 
a flood insurance study prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Federal Insurance Administra- 
tion. The flood insurance study discusses the principal 
flood problems in the city and recommends possible flood 
protection measures. A flood boundary map and flood 
insurance rate map were prepared as part of the study. 
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To satisfy the criteria of flood plain management, overall 
general plan policies for the development of the 100-year flood 
plain musit,..at..a minimum,, prohibit development ior .encroachment 
within the regulatory floodway that would increase flood heights, 
and limit construction to some degree within the 100-year flood 
plain until stream improvements are made. 


The construction of the Salt Creek Channel is a major issue in 
Hemet and the San Jacinto Valley. Implementation of the Hemet 
drainage plan will require the construction of the Salt Creek 
Channel, as anoutiet Mromethe sintersection of “the: Hemet Channel 
into. Salt -Cueck  toncuny City ene wporcionr Om thnemoalt .Creek 
Channel east of the Hemet Channel to Lyon Avenue is not necessary 
for the Hemet drainage plan, hut it will allow the vacant and 
agricul tural. landis,inisthe; hloodway of ne southwest. area, to..he 
developed. 


The flood areas of the Hemet planning area are shown in Figure 8 
of the Open Space and Conservation’ Element document. A 
substantial portion of the southwest area of Hemet is subject to 
flooding... Within pthe. existing, developed: portion (of ;the (City, 
large areas are designated as 100-year flood plain, hut have a 
ElOod, Nei ght, OLmlesse tnantione., footmandssemeretore? do: not.-come 
under the Flood Insurance Administration requirements. 


Detailed planning for=flood. hazard»mitigationsawaits, the special 
drainage and flood control element now being prepared for the 
City by Born, Barrett and Associates. When this information 
becomes available, it should be integrated with the land use 
plan. 


Hemet-Ryan Airport Noise Contours 


Although the airport does not have commercial operations, the 
area of aircraft noise impact is somewhat larger than would he 
expecced tor anger tport) ot mtnic. size: ands amount Of tratfic... The 
increase, in*NoOsase: WmMpactasts due to. the use. Of Hemet—Ryan Jas...a 
joint attack base for aerial firefighting activity by the 
California Divisione Ob orestnys andthe: United. States, Forest 
Service. Hemet-Ryan Airport has hecome the primary hbase for 
firebomher Operationss 1m. Southern, California, because of the 
closure of numerous alternative airports to firebomber 
operations. 


The closure of these alternative operation bases was largely due 
to the uncontrolled urbanization in the vicinity of the airports 
that resulted in increased citizen complaints about aircraft 
noise and concern for the safety of new residents who occupied 
housing units constructed along the flight path. 


The continued service hy firebombers is important to the City of 
Hemet for a number of reasons. 


ss The Hemet-San Jacinto Valley watershed is vulnerable to 
wildfire, and much of the watershed is remote and rugged 
terrain that requices aerial tankers for effective 
firefighting. 
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- The City has a serious flooding problem that would he 
dangerously increased if the watershed were to he 
defoliated by wildfire. 


- Damage to life and property resulting from wild-fires 
and watershed destruction in the operational rea of the 
airport places direct financial burdens on the citizens 
of Hemet. 


~ Ripert operations provide a direct #ftinancral henerit to 
the Hemet area throught the local purchase of supplies 
and by providing employment for area residents. 


= General aviation activities at Hemet-Ryan provide a 
Service to a wsmall bur) Significant poreion of “the 
population who use the airport for business and 
recreational flying. 


Hemet-Ryan Airport Land Use Plan. Land use policies 
concerning the operation of the Airport and land use controls for 
properties near the airport are contained within the Hemet/Ryan 
Airport Position Paper. The Position Paper was prepared hy a 
Subcomittee comprised of the City of Hemet Planning Commission, 
Riverside county Planning Commission and the Riverside County 
Airport Land Use Commission. The purpose of the plan was to 
define appropriate land! uses in order to prorect the health, 
safety, and welfare of potential users of land within the 
Airporu-s Sntluenceared. 


The Suhcommittee reviewed the noise and risk (hazards) aspects of 
the existing and projected Airport anfluence dreas.) “Prior splans 
utilized only noise as the evaluation factor for defining 
influence areas. To effectively evaluate and regulate land use 
proposals three (3) influence areas were identified through the 
Position Paper: 1) Influence Area I, utilizing FAA Approach 
Zones; (See Figure 1) 2) Influence Area II, utilizing existing 
flight patterns with noise contours and Approach Zones (See 
Figure 2) and; 3) Influence Area III, utilizing flight patterns 
around the airport which may affect property owners due to 
noise, Glare or vibration from erreling atmceratt jeer igure She 


The County and City intend to continue the use of the airport for 
firebomber activity. The Position Paper places restrictions on 
land use around the airport in order to retain compatibility with 
the airport. The plan consists Of the following policies which 
establish restrictions on adjacent land uses and Airport 
operations. 


Policy 


POLsC ve a: 


Policy 


Policy 
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Policy 
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hueeas tT shall he Kept free of all High rask Land 
uses. (See Figure 1). Residential development 
(2-1/2 acre lot size and larger) will only he 
permitted within the western 5,000 feet of the 
western approach zone. 


Area II shall have a minimum residential lot size 
of 2=1/2 acres. (See Figure 2) Commercial, 
industEialwandseagricultural.land-uses-are 
acceptable in this area. 


In Area III, avigation easements will he required 
forrali lana uses, (See~Pigure 3)«- (the height: of 
the avigation easements will be from runway ground 
elevatoin within 5,000 feet of the runway in the 
approach Wones* and from 150 weet, above runway 
ground level elevation throughout the remainder of 
Area Wits 


Néewshaousing to, be constructed (in? they 1986. 55. LdN 
Contour, as described hy the UltraSystems Study 
dated 1978, shall he sound-proofed as. necessary to 
achieve 45 LdN interior sound levels or quieter. 


A new noise study is not necessary at this time. 
Me Raverside County Airports Director, should 
Gontrol thes Llignt foperatGwons and. facilities at 
Hemet-Ryan Airport so as not to increase the noise 
Contours Incebudedjuin thas folan. | Temporary changes 
in flight operations may be made during the fire 
season and in the event of emergencies. 


Before any major airport change is planned, 
involving land use, noie sources or policy changes, 
a Committee made up of representatives from the 
CittyOf Hemer, GCountyror Riverside, and-Airpore 
Land Use Commission (the Airort Subcommittee) shall 
pe formed to evaluate these changes and forward 
their recommendations to the Hemet City Council, 
RiversiderCouncy bosrd of Supervisors and) the 
Riverside County Airport Land Use Commission. 
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To aid in the identification of high and higher risk land neces the 
following lists were prepared. 
High Risk 

(1) high concentration of people,,. 

(2) critical facilities, and 

(3) flammable or explosive materials 
Higher Risk - 


Places of Assembly: 


uditoriums, churches, SGNOO15,) carnivals s drive-in tneaters, 
te 


3 
ate. 
dign Patronage Services: 

DOW Mig aleve. PS) aw ants, leahers,, monels, banks’ etc. 
Large Retail Outlets: 

department stores, supermarkets, drug stores, etc. 
Residential: 

emailer thane 2-1/2" acre lot sizes, 
Cmca rae. ries: 

telephone exchanges, radio/t.v. studies, hospitals, etc. 


Flammables: 


bulk fuel storage, gasoline and liquid petroleum service 
stations, manufacture of pIaeircsS; brewerles, sed and flour rN RON a tests 


The above lists were not meant to contain a Compicte (listing of risk 


uses, only to provide comparisons when evaluating the appropriateness of 
future uses. 
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Slopes. The San Jacinto Valley is generally flat with 
Slopes that (downoe excecdgl zs teet of vertical distancemfor every 
100 feet of horizontal distance. Gibbel Flats in the Santa Rosa 
Wills and Park Hill, east of the present City Jimits, fall with- 
in this category. The areas that have steep slopes are the 
hillsides surrounding the San Jacinto Valley. The southwest 
area is the only part of the Hemet planning area with extensive 
slope coverage exceeding 25 percent. Figure 7 inthe Open Space 
and Conservation Element document indicate slopes in the area, 
including the steep slope in the southwest area near the 
Domenigoni Mountains. Development in this terrain could in- 
crease the tendency for landslides. 


The implications for steep slopes on land use include: 


= Construction on slopes exceeding 25 percent requires exten- 
sive grading to provide automobile access to the site unless 
expensive and innovative structural measures are employed. 


- Limiting development on steep slopes will preserve the 
vistas of hillside areas which surround the San Jacinto 
Valley, thus preserving an important amenity. 


- Steep slopes represent significant acreage in the county and 
become a major environmental consideration for development 
aS annexations occur. 


Seismicity and geology. The Hemet area is part of the San 
Jacinto Fault Zone, which runs along and parallel to the San 
Jacinto Mountains. Four of its five faults are active and have 
caused severe damage in Hemet and San Jacinto during the roo9 
and 1918 earthquakes. Recurrence of strong earthquakes in the 
Hemet-San Jacinto area is of great concern, as it has heen the 
location of earthquakes among the most severe in Southern 
California. 


In general, groundbreaking and surface ruptures are primary haz- 
ards for the San Jacinto Valley. These effects are attributed 
to moderately shallow alluvium under the surface of Most Ofethe 
area. Settlement of soils due to groundbreaking is a major 
secondary hazard. It is evidenced by the large area Olas p= 
sidence ten miles west of San Jacinto, where nearly one square 
mile of land significantly subsided during the 1899 earthquake. 
Other secondary hazards include liquefaction, landslides, and 
seiches. Of these, only landslides present a major potential 
danger to this area, due to the steep hillsides. 


Most of the existing developed portion of Hemet falls within 
earthquake zone V (see Table 4 of the Seismic and Public Safety 
Element). Although it is generally recommended that minimal 
development occur in such a zone, the City of Hemet already oc- 
Ccupies its site. Therefore, the City needs 
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building codes and emergency programs which deal with the 
seismic conditions of the area. 


Figure 1 of the Seismic and Public Safety Element indicates 
the fault lines in the Hemet area. Most of the southwest 
area is about two miles from the San Jacinto Fault zone and 
is underlain by alluvium of intermediate thickness. The 
land use and risk matrix in the City of Hemet seismic 
safety and public safety general plan elements of 1976 
indicate that light industrial, low-density residential, 
warehousing and open space uses are Suitable for this area. 


The uses generally recommended as unsuitable for this area 
dues tO ts seismicity are electrical facilities, heavy 
industry, office. buiddings,) commercial. | centers,.hotels’ and 
motels, banks and financial institutions, high-density 
residential? Servacesstatvonsipandshealthpcare;, clinics: 


Portions of the southwest area also include hillsides, 
where groundshaking and landslides are possible and the 
same land use risks apply. 


Archaeology. Ancestors of a Native American group 
now dwelling in the Soboba Indian Reservation east of Hemet 
once occupied the area near the Ramona Bowl. Their village 


covered approximately three square miles, but archaeological 
remains from the ancestral tribe have been found in other 
areas around Hemet as well. Rock paintings and carvings, 
cavesshettierstandimitiangeslabs tracestheirvactivity’ to 
many of the hillsides and mountains of the San Jacinto 
Valley. Figure 10 in the Open Space and Conservation 
Element indicates the Known archaeological sites. 


Somlasuitabiiat years lhesgentinescity of Hemet; soother 
than aysmaliaicornerfinathersouthwest; is) located on prime 
agricultural land (see Figure 6 in the Open Space and 
Conservation Element). This prime soil area extends over 
most fone@the roan siacinvoaVvaliey Lhoorsto the north yceast 
and south, but the valley areas to the west generally fall 
within the soil classes with moderate limitations to agri- 
Cui raiRuiees., 


Prime agricultural soils are generally the easiest to 


develop for urban uses. They are in relatively flat 
alluvial areas, and are usually well drained and easy to 
excavate. In many areas such as Hemet, urban growth occurs 


at thesexpenses ot. primevsagricultural<soils.).This conversion 
of lands from agricultural uses reduces the extent to which 
Aagraculturesand its supporting .~ecconomic}actlivities can,serve 
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the economic base of the City. In the short term this loss 
can be compensated for by the economic activities associated 
with the new urban development, but the long-term effects are 
not so certain, given the potential for the increased value 
Of rmarricuitura WipreduicuLonm anestheryvicanity of a.major 
metropolis. Since agricultural conversion is revocable only 
through great expense, a conservative conversion policy by 
the City of Hemet is advised. 


Agricultural preservation is a designation of the California 
Land Preservation Act’ of 1965 (the Williamson Act), which 
grants tax relief to owners of agricultural property who 
agree not to develop their land for a minimum of ten years, 
renewables each year (Gov. 1G.) 51200-51295 )c" Participation in 
the program by property owners is voluntary. The State is 
very concerned about the diminishing supply of agricultural 
land! anwGadd fornia. sHemeti has tnot uti la zed= the Walliamson 
Acts tov preserve ats achiculturalsresources to date. 


Erosion hazard. In Hemet, problems of erosion are 
limited to the steeper slopes of the Santa Rosa Hills to the 
southeast and the Domenigoni Hills to. the southwest. These 
areas will only become critveal if development occurs on 
the slopes. In such a case, the intensity of development 
and. the, handlingyofuxunoetivcapacity will be critical to 
erosionycontrol. 


Soil subsidence. Subsidence has occurred in several 
areas in Hemet, as indicated in the Seismic and Public 
Safety! Hlement,.pages27. VAlthough’ structural damage to 
buildings has resulted fromisubsidence; soil tests for 
future development should minimize future difficulties, and 
land use need not necessarily be restricted on this basis. 


Fire hazard. The City of Hemet Fire Department has 
indicated Whatlthe Ovenalliiireshazard tin ’the’ city, as 
compared to other communities in the region, is termed 
"moderate" on a scale of severe, moderate, and minimal. 
Some concern is justified for a conflagration potential in 
certain residential areas due to a combination of high 
wind conditions, wood shingle roofs and high concentration 
of structures. The fire hazard potential is discussed in 
detail an the ersmiceand Pubic ™satety Blement, page 28ii. 
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Infrastructure constraints 


Sewer and water capacities. The City of Hemet supplies 
its jurisdiction as a retailer with water. Water is 
purchased from the Eastern Municipal Water District. Lake 
Hemet Municipal Water District provides water to certain 
small areas of the city. Hemet's maximum pumping capacity 
is 5 million gallons per day. Average consumption 
on, a: daisy sbasis, isycunrent lypaboute]3.5 umil lion «gallons: 

The provision of water by E.M.W.D. and the City has been 
ables to kéepaabreast wofeerowth ea’ This histine view Of athe. fact 
that water facilities and capacities have been developed 
more aS a reaction to the development growth pattern and 

its water demand than by planning development based on where 
and how water service facilities and capacities are planned. 
Planning, therefore, for water supply has been according 

tO; demande iit f1S, ymportbamtttoynotenthat sthils) plam is: not, 
conceptually, a growth management plan. Such a plan would 
require a capital improvement program that specifies where, 
when and how much water supply and sewer service will be 
adevelopedsover a specified period: of time. s It ‘would 
pre-determine, growth trends: and patterns (to, a large 

degree and in addition to market forces. 


Cumrentiy scine) costs of ys, 000) gadilonsijta tthe) consumption 
rate, Oo 00, 000) vada onsswper month aisr$0 449.06 Thetcost of 
i OO00n al lone, ins Quantitres?! of ls,000%;000 mermmonth) isi ‘also 
$0.449., »s Water connection tehargesiirange: from $175 to $500 
LOrAMetT ens! ranging) ing size grom 5/Sfhiinches! to. two inches. 


In the case of sewer service, the City of Hemet collects 
sewage while the Eastern Municipal Water District treats 

it. The capacity of the existing treatment plant located 
lnpthe\northwests portion, of, thesSansJacinto Valieyt is five 
million gallons per day. Peak flow has been 4.5 million 
galilonsi perrrdayas dAneadditionad) faciiity is planned for 

the Winchester area, on Winchester Road, and property 
amounting to forty acres has already been purchased for this 
Tacidaitivey 


Itvis:theppolicy;, of therEasterniMunicipal Water: District and 
the City of Hemet that water and sewer lines will be 
extended wherever: funds for: such extension is forthcoming, 
to serve new developments. Thus service extensions are not 
CONStKUed in this plan as land suse planning tools. 


Electricity. The Southern California Edison Company 
provides electrical service to the City of Hemet. Southern 
California Edison expects to meet all electrical load 
requirements unless demand exceeds their estimates or their 


aoe8 


assured load management efforts are not effective. Thus, 
the provision of electrical service was not taken as a 
land use determinant for this plan. 


Streets. The City of Hemet has not prepared a long- 
term capital improvements program, as noted above. Thus 
this land use plan cannot anticipate where such monies 
would be spent for such major infrastructure investments 
as streets. The consultants therefore assume that funds 
will be directed where needed to support land use develop- 
ment. The preparation of a long-term capital improvements 
plan could assure a more orderly growth pattern, given the 
uncertainty of future infrastructure demands. This is 
particularly true with respect to street construction. 
Developers can be expected to assume the costs of providing 
local streets in their developments, but each new urbanized 
area will place increasing demands on all streets in the 
City, especially collector ‘and arterial streets in the 
vicinity of the development. 


Land use and circulation conflicts. As stated in the 
Circulation Element, most current serious congestion 
problems occur within the central business Gis tral cit, 
particularly along Florida Avenue. More efficient circu- 
lation within the business district should continue to be 
aA "major (planning ‘concern tor Hemev, particularly gaven the 
role of Florida Avenue as a through arterial. In general, 
the terrain and available open land in the Hemet area should 
allow the implementation of a master circulation plan 
sufficient to meet the city's projected land use needs. 

In some areas, however, especially in the western part of 
the city, development has already taken place and has set 
precedents for not continuing the major circulation system 
specified in the Hemet-San Jacinto and Riverside County 
general plans. Current developments alone parts of Lyon and 
Palm Avenues will preclude improving these streets to their 
planned widths. Similarly, developments south of Stetson 
Avenue have eliminated the option of extending Kirby 

Avenue south of Stetson and will require an alighment of 
Harrison Avenue or a realignment of Simpson Avenue in a 
more southerly position than planned. It is anticipated 

in this plan that future land use development Wa Lie berain 
accordance with appropriate street construction. 
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III. GENERAL PLAN GOALS AND POLICIES 


Each of the nine elements in this general plan revision 
contain recommended policies and implementation measures, 
many of which have direct bearing on land use policy. In 
this section, policy recommendations from all elements 
are summarized. These measures are Subject Lo revision 
during the review and adoption procedure by the City of 
Hemet. A more complete discussion of the proposals from 
the other eight elements may be found in their respective 
documents. 
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HOUSING GOALS AND POLICIES 


Overall Housing Goals 
The general goals of the Housing Element are as follows: 


1. The attainment of decent housing within a satisfying 
living environment for households of all socio-economic, 
fractal, age and ethnic groups in Hemet. 


2. The provision of =a variety Of housing opportunities by 
type, tenure, and cost for households of all sizes 
LHGOUCHOUL <Line BCauby™. 


3.) The development .otea balanced residential environment with 
access to employment opportunities, ‘community facilities, 
and adequate services. 


In Order to attain these goals, Hemet will utilize all relevant 
housing programs that are presently available at the State and 
Federal level as well as any relevant future programs that 
become available for local use without encumbering local public 
funds or creating any major administrative costs to the City. 
The City will also utilize existing development standards 

that generate units through normal market forces as another 
major means of satisfying projected local housing need. The 
policies and programs are organized around the following 

five issue areas, which are identified by the California 
Department of Housing and Community Development as important 
priorities for addressing local housing problems: 


1. Programs for helping to assure equitable access vo heusing; 
2. Programs for assuring adequate provision of housing; 


3. Programs for utilizing opportunities to create new housing 
Sates: 


4. Programs for preserving and rehabilitating existing housing 
srock. “and 


5. Programs for helping to encourage the maintenance of 
affordable purchase and rental costs. 
Policies to Improve Housing Accessibility 


In order to assure accessibility of decent housing for all, 
the City of Hemet. shaky, 


Sate 


a; Promote fain mousing practices tthrough the City; 


b. Promote housing which meets the special needs of 
handicapped and elderly households; 


c. Encourage the provision of adequate numbers of housing 
units to meet the needs of families of all sizes; 


d. <hncourage the provision of isutivcient rental units for 
famibiese with children: and 
e. Utilize the existing Federal, State and County housing 


assistance programs that are designed to improve the 
accessibility or housing Lor all socteoseconomic and 
Special needs groups. 


Policies to Provide Additional Atitordables Units 


To ensure adequate provision of housing for all economic 
segments of-the community, the City of Hemet shall: 


a. Undertake economically feasible programs to provide for 
housing throughout the community to meet the needs of 
low and moderate income households. 


bE Continvestosutihigze thesCounty Housing Authority's 
Federal, State and County housing assistance programs. 


ef bEncourage tie participation tand finaneiaimcommitment of 
private entitieslin attaining thousing goals. 


d. Encourage the provision and continued availability of a 
range of housing typves throughout the community with 
Varveny im the number of rooms and level of amenities. 


e. bSPromOtey thesavallabiliry tofssutiicrent trentval ihousing 
Stock to afford maximum. chomee Joh housimeytypes for all 
economic segments of the community. 


f. Encourage the retention of existing numbers of mobilehomes 


and investigate areas for potential new mobilehomes in 
single famaihy -residentwal areas). 


Policies for Adequate Housing Sites 


To assure the tadequatemprovusion cof isites for housing, the 
City of Hemet. shail: 


a. Locate residential uses in close proximity to commercial 
and industrial areas and transportation routes to provide 


230. 
convenient access to employment centers. 


Plan for residential land uses which accommodate antici- 
pated growth of new employment opportunities. 


Utildage existing wederaviand Stateweriteria Tor identifty-— 
ing and evaluating potential sites for assisted housing. 
(See Appendix for Site Criteria. ) 


Policies for Neighborhood/Housing Preservation 


Invorder! to preserveshousing and neighborhoods, the City of 
Hemet shall: 


a. 


Encourage the maintenance and repair of existing owner 
occupied and rental housing to prevent deterioration 
Tne Cal siay 


Encourage the rehabilitation of substandard’ and deter-— 
iorated housing, where feasible. 


Where (possibles (take action™toe promote the removal and 
replacement of those substandard units which cannot be 
rehabilitated. 


Provide and maintain an adequate level of community facil 
ities and municipal services in all community areas. 


Improve and upgrade community facilities and services 
where necessary and feasible. 


Policies to Preserve Affordability 


In order to preserve affordability, the City shall promote 
the continued affordability of all units produced by taking 
thevtfoliiewing act rons: 


ane 


Encourage the continued affordability of those units 
utilizing public funds tor rehabilitation; 


Encourage energy efficient housing; 


Continue to plan and facilitate the implementation of 
low and moderate income housing through all relevant 
Federal, State and County housing assistance programs, 
as well as local development standards. 


eee 


Housing Program Descriptions 


Cr) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Program Description: Conduct a City-wide survey of rental 


housing and new housing available to families with children. 
Create a brochure tor distribution to, interested persons 
theouphout the, City and local. social, agencies. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 


Funding Source: Department budget through app ulcartiLom Lor 


any available grant Sources 


Schedules 1982 and ongoing yearly update 


Program Desermmbions Conduct sa City-wide survey of residential 


housing suitable for handicapped occupants. Create a EOC Mil we 
for distribution to interested persons throughout the City and 
Ocal SOc a lL sseGnv ice agencies. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Department 


Funding Source: Department budget through application 2oOr 


any avallable grant Sources 


Schedule: 1982 and ongoing yearly update 


Program Description: The City shall endeavor to meet idenfi- 


fied handicapped housing needs through the development of an 
ordinance to require a percentage of handicap units to be 
provided in all new development projects or an in-lieu fee. 


Funding Source: General Fund through the :in-lieu fee paid 


by developers 


Schedule. | Spring 1932 


Program Description: Work with State and Federal legislative 


representatives and urge that regulations controlling financing 
and construction of housing for persons in need of housing 
assistance and subsidy programs be eased. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Department Budgets 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Si 


(5) Program Description: Support the existence of and utilize 


(G ) 


Ce) 


the services of the Riverside County Housing Conseling Servil 
(RCHCS). All complaints Ob Vdiscriminauion practices in housing 
Within the City will receive attention.  in-=addition,;, the 

RCHCS will provide counseling in landlord-tenant disputes, 
pre-purchase counseling for low-income home buyers and pre- 
rental “counseling for Jow-income persons to,clariiy respon-— 
Sida Jot Le Sue ee whe tS 


Responsible Agencies: Referrals - Hemet Community Development 
Department 
Counseling - Riverside County Housing 


Counseling Service 


Funding Source: Riverside County 


Schedule: Ongoing 


‘Program Desecrippion. (Contuach, tor andsutailize all applicable 
housing programs available to the City through the County of 


' 


Riverside MNousine Authority toecatrsty a portion wf the City 
identified housing needs. These general programs include, but 
areIinot, Limited’ to the Loltowing sitet: 


1. Housing Improvement Programs (HIP) 
2. “Low amperes: race loane for rehabilivavion 
3. Senior Home Repair 
4... SPub de Gahousins: 
By. Rental/Purchase Assistance through all available Federal, 
State, and County programs 
Responsible Agencies: Referrals - Hemet Community Development 
Department 
Program Administration - County of River- 
side Housing Authority 
Funding Sources: Federal, State, and County funding 


schedule: Spring, 19382 and ongoing 


Program Description: Provide const tarion toward private 


dévelopers an expanding housing -=epportunities by encouraging 
pre-application conferences to inform them of housing needs 
and available Citys ordinances. ere. wo pEoulcUameordable 
housing. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 
Funding Source: Existing department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(12) 
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Program Description: Consider a reduction in the minimum 
let sizes Porcn and R-2 zones. VReasses= location of R-2 
ZONES ih anti areas. *hneourage and “facilitiate compact 


development in infill areas when it does not overextend 
exi Stincminirastructure: 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Spring 1982 


Program Descriprion.” ‘Eneourage, On a- continuing basis, 
WSes OL HaectoOry—buidG housing as approved by the California 
Association of Bualdinge Officials by providing information 
regarding Cest) Deneiat and= teasipitity Of Lactory-built 
housine. 


‘Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding. Source: General Fund 


senedule>. Ongoing 


Conduct a City-wide rental housing and mobilehome park space 
VACanrey Pave rsurVvey lor use in Consideration, of housing 
planning activoerves. ~Combpine “these et torts=with’ the annual 
State Department of Finance survey. 

Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: Department budget 

Schedule: IW SZ 

Program Description. Inerrateuan Outreach tecampadaen to 
SOLLIGIE Participation or private@developers in affordable 
housing proerams? Pmaintain a roster*otf ‘interested firms- 
Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: Department budget, private developers, and 


private lending institutions 
Schedule: Upon adoption of the Housing Element 


ProgrameDeseription: Encourage the County-to- provide a 
satellite office of Riverside County Housing Authority 
within the Hemet area. 

Responsible Agency: City of Hemet, County of Riverside 


Funding Source: County of Riverside Housing Authority 


Schedule: January 1982 
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(13) Program Description: ~ Develop homeownership co-investment 


(ees) 


(15) 


Ones 


pLOprans iusine sunds sprovidedmby @thenst ave volrCaliiornia 
or privatem nancial BnsStreuEgionseai Teconywuncrion wath the 
County of Riverside Housing Authorityiland/or'* private 
financial institutions: and-other entrcies aActane as 
co-investors to help low and moderate income families 

and individuals bridge the gap between their financial 
resources: and-the iundsmnecessary aompurchase vay home. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding Source: Department budget for feasibility study; 
private and-publacstunding sources) for 
co-investment to be identified 


schedule: Ongoing... beginning in 1982 


-Program Description: Establish procedures and regulations 


for encouraging the incorporation of “enerzy eliiciency 
into any new om rehabilitated residential unit by utilizing 
the Uniform Building Code regulations. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: Department budget through any available grants 


Schedule: Ongoing, beginning 1982 


Program Description: ~ Continue to enforce development standards 


through. the aimplementation otethe PCD zone, ete. to provide 
for a variety Cf housing, Aypeswand costs: throughout the City 
and sphere of anfluence areaz 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet; County of Riverside 
Funding Source: Department budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description. Continue efforts re solve, palit «Creek 


Flood problems by implementation of interim or permanent 


channel. 


Responsible Agencies: — City of, Hemet County 7or Riverside 
Funding source: County sand Vocal whunds 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Car, 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


3y = 


Program Description. Develop site- selection criteria to use 
COU Me ntriy puprrely wowned' sites whieh could be utilized for 
low and moderate income housing developments. Utilize the 
existing Federal standards as a guideline. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: General Fund 


ochedulesie LYs2 


Program Deseription:** Continueithe encouragement of PC 


Developments 4as"aids in housing rehabilptation and new 
COUSUrUuectronmronadasslexipritty tomlardsutilization and 
buiddang recycilang eandetotincrease* the potential for a 
Variety ol housing "types, cost. 


“Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 


Funding .-Source: Department Budget 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description: ,Eneourage the development of -a 


capital improvement program to provide for the orderly 
development of facilities and services in all areas of 
Phe COMMUnL LY 


Responsible Agency: City.-or, Hemet 
Funding Source: General Fund 


Schedule: 1982 


Program Description: Upon, request,. contanue to conduct 


occupancy inspections whereby each time a residential unit 
Grea partment. COMplex, Ve colds Li, is imspecteds for compliance 
with code requirements that emphasize safe and sanitary 
housing conditions. Adopt a code-enforcement policy for 
housing. rehabilitation, that. will emphasize safe .and sanitary 
housing and correction of health and safety violations, and 
not necessarily force rigorous adherence, to..code, compliance. 


Responsible Agency: City of Hemet 


Funding ~oource. —CGaty of Hemet; Possible CDBD funds 


Schedule: Ongoing 


C2) 


(22) 


the 


30. 


Program Description... Monitorm housing conditions and coor- 


dinate interdepartmental data in order to identify the need 


Lo expand eCXISting rehabilitations programssand help prevent 
deterioration in marginal neighborhoods. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding Source: )C€DEGriunds 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Program. DEScript Ona aVvOlunGabye Glew Senedunve:) +COde 


compliance, coordinated, where.applicable, with the 
rehabilztation programs; to help prevent deterioration 
in marginal neighborhoods. 


Responsible Agency: Hemet Community Development Dept. 
Funding pounce: -CUBG funds 


Schedule: Ongoing, from 1982 


Program Description: poayelop building and design standards 
to reduce the cost of energy to, residents, 


Study the feasibility of implementing energy conservation 
measures through the subdivision review and building review 
process. Information on what other Jurisdictions are doing 
should be compiled as wellvac 2ecos (pene ri tereport (On 

energy conservation measures that would be cost effective for 
the City. "The costs: of enercy will continue .to increase, and 
coupled with present and future energy shortages, heating 

and cooling are becoming a Significant housing cost. Some 
Of theuproposals Lo review ime tude: 


oe Bila tie Oren tac Om 

2. Landscaping for summer shade and winter warming; 
Buf Solan Spacesand water heaving, 

4. Increased building insulation; 

S&S Weather=stripoing and caulking of sbuildings, 

Ce Window glazing: 


@.. Other bur ldime ‘and site desi en crivenia- 


Considered in the cost-benefit study will be the tax 
credits available to homeowners for those energy conservation 
methods. 


eee) 
Responsible Agencies: City of Hemet 
Finaneing>:. Generalyrund 


Schedule: 1982 


(24) Program Description: Seeckvallvavailable funds and assistance 
“Sho pexpandscnereyeoptibons: tol Cityyois Hemet mesvdents. 


(25) 


(2%) 


There -are=presently Federal, State, and private foundation 
anenutcpilityntundsadesienedh tondeve lop energy ‘programs , 
retrofit ¢xisting buildings with energy conservation devices, 
and for, planning, new bul tdime tor enersye citucrency, The 
City should utilize these* Tunds*whenever possible. 


Responsible Agencies: City of Hemet 

Financing. wilederal, (stave. Anis Mitte y, MOUS 

Schedule: Ongoing 

Program Descrintion: pjan for low and moderate income 
housing imethe City's Sphere of Influence in Conjunction 
Withethewcounty blaunine stati. By “working through Riverside 


County Housing Authority to implement plans for low and 
moderate income housing, maximum benefits can be obtained. 


Responsible Agencies. City of Hemet , Community Development Dept. 
Countyeort, Riverside, Planning Dept. 
Columtyeot Riverside, Housing Authority 


Financing. General Fund for City Of Hemet. and existing funding 
forlothem osencles 


Schedule: Ongoing 


Program Description: Continue to work toward the provision 
and allocation of additional development of low and moderate 
income rental housing as authorized by the passage of the 
Article 34 referendum within the City. Housing developed. 
under this authority would benefit both elderly and handi- 
capped as well as family households. 


Responsible Agencies: Riverside County Housing Authority 
Financing: Federal and State programs fOory rental Nousing 


Sshedule: Ongoing effort of County Housing Authority 
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NOISE ELEMENT 
GOALS, POLICIES, AND IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


The City of Hemet's primary opportunities to manage the noise 
environment within its jurisdiction lie in: 


Gea | Planning for compatible land uses near existing or 
proposed transportation facilities and roadways. 


(eoree) Imposing noise standards on proposed noise-sensitive 
developments near existing or proposed transportation 
facilities and roadways. 


(are) Adopting a comprehensive noise ordinance. 


The following goals, policies and implementation programs are to 
be used by the City of Hemet to protect the health and welfare of 
its existing and future residents. 


Goals 


The goals Of the noise element are to identify potential noise 
problem areas, establish acceptable levels of noise levels 
through proper land use planning and noise mitigation techniques, 
insure continuing evaluation of the noise environment, and 
promote noise awareness in the community. 


Policies and Implementation Programs 


(ates) Identify the primary noise producing activities within 
or near the boundaries of the City, and calculate 
existing and future noise exposure levels resuLremnq Lrom 
the primary noise producing elements, Hees, waLrecrant and 
vehicle traffic. 


(Ou) Adopt acceptable levels of noise for "noise sensitive" 
land uses within the City of Hemec: 


- As a condition of Tentative Map approval and 
building permit issuance for any use within the 
Airport Influence Area (the area defined: in “Figure 
3 "Airport Influence Area") an Avigation Easement 
shall be recorded in favor of the City of Hemet. 


- Require an interior noise level of AS ALGm ror all 
newly constructed residences, hospitals and nursing 
homes and an exterior noise level of 60 Ldn in 
usable yard areas of residences and nursing homes. 


= Restrict new schools of standard construction 
within an exterior noise environment equal to or 
greater than 65 Ldn. 


(an) 


ce ji 


Adopt a comprehensive noise oridinance. 


Limit the amount of noise which can be created on 
property owned, leased, or occupied, or otherwise 
controlled by such person, when such noise causes the 
noise level on any other residential or noise 
sensitive land use to exceed an acceptable level as 
determined hy the City of Hemet. 


MIimit tiie Mourse, Of CONStr,UCctLoMm aoCuLy1 ty. near 
residences, hospitals and nursing homes in order to 
heduce the intrusion or Noise win sthe early morning 
and late evening hours and on weekends and legal 
holidays. 


Limit the hours of non-emergency service and 
maintenance vehicle/related equipment during early 
morning and late evening hours. 


Promote the effective enforcement of State and Federal 
Noise Standards. 


Entorce the Calitrornia Noise Insulation Standards 
(Title 25) by the appropriate City Department(s). 


Encourage the enforcement of State Motor Vehicle 
Stancaris Tope cars, ErucKks and motorcycles through 
coordination with the California Highway Patrol and 
Hemet Police Department. 


Encourage the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
to maintain all Federally established noise 
standards. 


Establish truck routes within the City of Hemet. 


Prohibit commercial and industrial related truck 
tratire om Secondary ‘and residential, collector 
StrecUs. 


Reduce transportation and stationary related noise 
through proper acoustical site planning and acoustical 
Construction. 


When determined necessary to reduce transportation 
related noise to acceptable levels, require noise 
mitigation measures such as lot and huilding 
sethacks, noise barriers, and acoustical treatment to 
noise sensitive land use structures. 


Requare setbacks, utLalization Of greenhelts, or the 
CONnsStruceron of Moise barriers jin. areas, proposed or 
occupied by commercial, industrial, and parking area 
when located adjacent to new or existing "noise 
sensitive" land uses. 


Control Noise intrusions. from stationary outdoor 
machinery, appliances, and air conditioning units 
through proper location “and acoustical enclosure. 
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Ces) Fvaluate community noise surveys and analyses or 
Enviromental Impact Reports which have been required for 
any new development projects. 


C85) Encourage governmental agencies involved with noise 
source generation in the City of Hemet or adjacent 
County areas to provide detailed noise measurements. 
e.g., County Airport Land Use Commission. 


(9:5) Fstablish and maintain coordination among Federal, 
State, and County and City agencies regarding new 
standards and criteria in evaluating community noise. 


(age) Develop a method and maintain a list of noise complaints 
received in the City of Hemet and adjacent County 
poundaries. 


(Gals) Provide for the review of the noise element every five 
(5) years. 

(Aor) Inform residents of the effects of community noise and 
of the ways they can participate or assists in 1s 
abatement. 

(aise) Research and publish new information related to the 


various aspects of community noise. 


(14.) Enforce all Hemet/Ryan airport policies contained with 
the 1982 Airport Position Paper. 
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OPEN SPACE AND CONSERVATION GOALS AND POLICIES 


The matrix) analysis presented) in Figure 2, of the Open Space 
and Conservation Element provides a means to give priorities 
£0 City goals ands policicesss,ihese goals inciude: 


Open Space Preservation 


Ls Efforts should be concentrated upon retaining 
as imucheagwiculiuralylandeas possible. 


aie A special committee of the City of Hemet and 
theuCounty- of Riverside should be formed to 
analyze the economic feasibility of 
ConLimMecdrutailizgation of aerucultural lands: 


De Piesiew bya isha wiyaupporteathe-application,of the 
Williamson Act in establishing and maintain- 
ing agricultural preserves. 


Ck The imrmy tshaile devise land resulataon measures 
fosreolet On Speci cc sagracudturalvusessdn: the 
Valley, using health and safety provisions. 


ae Piet Cathisherniar Department of Agricudture and 
Thea Und VErsatVelOie Cadmmornia at Riverside 
should be asked to investigate new crops which 
ean be economically produced, in the Hemet area. 


2k The City shall encourage open space preservation. 
a. Hines Citys Wild anitwaves pansy Tor open space 
preserves: inp hbidly areas»on the periperies 
OnuthespDlanningsarea. wouchsiplans, wild 


cCOomloany steandardcslandscritenia,for resource 
Conservation to include slopes, rock outcrop- 
pangsyascenacrresourcess;iwildlife habitats, 
fire hazard management and development, to 
include. road sitings,,mesidential densities, 
other land uses. and. utility extensions. 


Ds Theacatyavilleptanstoer flood control to 
encourage multiple use of flood channels. 
Recreationaleandtagcricultural uses are to 

. be encouraged. 


Gx The City and County should develop subdivision 
and development practices in the Hemet area 
that will foster open space and land conserva— 


iy 


tion concepts, such as, clustering, zero 
lot lines, coverage incentives, and density 
transfers. 


d. Hillsides should be valued for their scenic 
value. The City's newly adopted Hillside 
Development Standards (9-28-82) should be 
carefully enforced. 


Resource Production 


ike 


The City 1S .committedvomrne stewardship and manage- 
ment of the production of the Hemet area's natural 
resources. This includes agricultural production’, 
water conservation, mineral extraction, and soil 
conservation. 


a. The City will enactiimeasures vo protect areas 
required for recharge of ground water basins. 


b. The City will enact specific zoning regulations 
for the extraction of geologic minerals and 
materials. 


ec. The City recognizes the importance of the via- 
bilwtpyeor Benue ultima dl Droduction to the economy 
of the Valley. Therefore, the City will enact 
ordinances and regulations that support the 
continued use of agricultural lands and protects 
against problems of incompatibility with urban 
uses. 


Outdoor Recreation 


ike 


The City shall plan and program for the development 
of parks and other areas conducive to outdoor 
recreation. Such plans and programs should be 
designed so as to be responsive to the needs of 
multiple publics and people of various age groups. 


a. Park facilities should be located so as to be 
accessible to people who might want to use 
them. 


b. Park sites and elementary school sites should 


be coordinated in order to maximize neighbor- 
hood open space and park faciiiiness ius wilt 
provide for a more efficient FON’ Utilization 
of public property. 


c. The City should take all steps necessary Ue 


PMNS IL ale eas c lal 
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implement the provisions of the Quimby Park 
ACAULSEDUONn LACE ALIin, doing this, the City 
Should encourage the County to take similar 
Steps that would lead to the acquisition of 
land for park purposes in the unincorporated 
areqs OfntneaValley® @Priority., in both. cases, 
should be given to neighborhood park land ac- 
Gussvtron with the second priority given to 
park facility development. 


The City should adopt park dedication require- 
ments for large scale developments. This 
measure Should be reviewed in terms of whether 
certain projects will generate a private de- 
mand that can be handled privately by the 
development or a public demand that suggests 
tne needs tor publwesiactlatues . 


and Safety 


The Gaty wild providecfor the necessary measures 
thaGewl bhepnotectathelhealthland, satety of, the 
Valley from misuse or neglect of natural phenomena. 


a. 


Theseney wil sestablisn, restri ¢trons “and, stan- 
dards to prohibit or control development in 
hagorcd areas. such ac... 1 1ood, plains, searthaquake 
fault. zones, areas consisting of collapsing 
sobs areas sot instable ‘slopes.,, and.areas 

sub pectustow iid land tires’: 


The lowering of property assessed values 
should be encouraged on non-buildable property, 
such as, floodways and earthquake faults. 


ives GLivaw Weep rovidiert Or ine mecessary measures 
thatewil loprovect) thevhealthand safety of. the 
Valley from the misuse of land and the harmful 
externalities that can be generated by different 
Jand uses. 


Bhi 


Thea Ciryeshoultdusupportiand use-thespresent 
measuring device for smog and should immediate- 
ly neotity health tacilities) “schools; jand, places 
where people congregate of dangerous smog levels. 


Only clean industrial development which is 
compatible with existing environmental quality 
should be encouraged. Such development should 
be channeled into planned areas. 


Current development policies which allow great 
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amounts of land to be impervious to water 
percolation should be examined in light of 
the Seriousmiloodinge caused by this exces— 
Siveerunoti: 


ds Watersresources are Ofasuch importance to 
the area that they must be safeguarded through 
the preservation and use of natural percolation 
areas and the discouragement of all uses which 
resubLisimithe idisechargeswot poor quality effluent. 


Policies and Standards 


Interzovernment al Revatronsie For “the County to tunder-— 
take the type of planning indicated as needed in the Hemet 
area would require that the: County establish an intimate 
and current knowledge of the area. Ongoing, comprehensive 
planning, coupled with intimate local area knowledge is 
necessary if the Valley 1s to avoid the sprawl development 
experienced in most of the: Los Aangeles*area. sine City is 
the only locally-based government in the study area with 
the capability to assume the necessary leadership to create 
a planned environment where present and future generations 
ecanplaveshealthy vilives-in anspiring surroundings. A decision- 
making process rooted firmly in local knowledge, local con- 
cern and local leadership is necessary to ensure future 
planning decisions which wally avoid Wwreban sprawl. Policies 


angers 


1. Hemet shall act as the catalyst for area-wide open 
space planning by assuming a leadership role in 
assessing open space, recreation, and conservation 
needs and encouraging the establishment of plans 
to address them. 


2s the City shall establish a recular referral process 
with the County through which the City, by having 
intimate knowledge of the area, will be able to 
play a key role in guiding future land use decisions 
as well as County plans, policies, and Zoning regula- 
jealey ete, 


3. The City should seek ways to influence the water 
districteand {loodecontroledistrict to employ 
policies and decisions that provide services and 
facil bitessconsistenuawathrthe Citys. policies: on 
land use and phasing development. 


4. Hemet should coordinate planning activities with 
the City of San Jacinto in furthering Valley-wide 
policies beneficial to all residents in the area. 


5s | «Encounagendevelopment stosoccur adjacent to existing 


urbanized areas in order to preserve large parcels 
for adjacent uses. 


6. In large developing areas, encourage the prepara- 
tLon Ol master’. DlLansiithaisancLude private and 
public open space networks to help meet the overall 
need for open space and recreational amenities. 


7. New innovations in housing design and density trans- 
ters’ aimed at preservationsof agricultural land 
and/or permanent open spaces are encouraged. 


Environmental Review. This plan establishes the precept 
that open space and conservation resources in the Hemet area 
neéd to’ be “respected and protected. With this foundation, 
Hemet? "can Help guide decisions in its area by gathering, 
maintaining and wtilizine information about the surrounding 
environment. The environmental information presented in 
this’ plan in really a airst, ctep Cowards aneorganized en-— 
vironmental inventory of the Hemet area. Such an inventory 
wids@make 101i uti i1Zavion of ther Eny2ronmental Impact Re- 
port process. Proposed developments within the planning 
area should now be checked with this inventory. This would 
indicatesilukely areas’ Of environmental concern. ~ Further 
research would then be done in appropriate chapters of 
thespian. At this ‘point there are several possibilities: 


1. Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is adequate enough to show that 
the proposed development will not cause any ad- 
verse environmental influences, and the project 
can be granted a "negative declaration", meaning 
no Environmental Impact Report (EIR) is needed. 


2. Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is adequate enough to show that 
the proposed development will cause irreparable 
harm to the environment, and the developer is 
shown this information and encouraged to either 
abandon or adequately modify and resubmit his 
proposal. 


3, Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is deficient in one or more areas. 
The developer is requested to prepare an EIR in 
which an especially careful investigation is re- 
duired 32 those areasein which the environmental 
inventory is deficient. Relevant portions of the 
EIR are then added to the inventory for use in 
future projects. Meanwhile, the proposed develop- 
ment can either be accepted, rejected, or required 
to be modified in accordance with the environmental 
iit oriiat 2 en. 
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The above review process would work either for projects 
within the City or@for projects outside of the CiiLy within 
Hemet"s planning area, with the City of Hemet acting as 

the County's advisor. In either case, Hemet would be main- 
taining and building a stock of knowledge about the area 
and applying the leadership necessary to insure sound 


environmental decisions. Policies are: 


1. The City shall maintain a current environmental 
inventory of the Hemet area by which development 
proposals will be evaluated. 


2. Hemet should undertake or, where appropriate, en- 
courage County. regional “or state agencies to 
undertake additional environmental studies to 
Supplement the environmental inventory and analysis 
Of the plan “in the near LUbUL ete s heyyshal 1 include, 
but not be limited TO pat het OL Lowines 


“eee CL Archaeological Inventory. This would provide 
the most feasibly complete inventory of archae- 
Ological remains in the area, ranking them 
in priority categories in order to determine 
which areas should be preserved. 


by; =Collapsibie  Ssoidcw Special investigation 
of this potential problem is warranted and 
Should be carried on in conjunction with a 
Similar investigation keyed to soil problems 
associated with larger structures Withinethe 
City of Hemet, particularly in the central 
area of downtown. 


c./ Sensitivity of Hillerdes to Development. Al- 
though there does not seem to be evidence of 
erosion, landslides, or other such problems 
that might impair or result from ie bibvabberce Wap tn Mie 
Side development, there has not been sufficient 
hillside development by which to evaluate this 
concern. Hillsides in semi-arid climates, 

Such as Hemet's, typically exist in a precarious 
balance of soils, VCCSL an One and tunott.” ) Thais 
balance is often upset by development. More 
information on the Sensitivity of Hemet's hills 
to development is needed. 


d. Future of Agriculture. Studies need to be 
undertaken to determine the economic viability 
of agriculture in the Hemet area and any new 
crops that might strengthen the POSIT On) or 
agriculture, also, of ways in which modified 
County policies on agricultural preserves and 
State and County Assessor policies on taxation 
could help agriculture. 


ore 


Runoff. Groudwater levels in the Hemet area are large- 
ly dependent upon precipitation and runoff from nearby 
hills for recharge. While groundwater quality and quantities 
in the area continue to decrease, flood control works and 
drainage facilities (Seemingly necessitated by urbanization) 
carry local -minott outeotythe-area., Therhazards: of runoff 
to property and lives increase as new construction covers 
open slands 4 pro atne “tublesteextentupossibile;,orunoff should 
be permitted to percolate into the groundwater. Partial 
concretization of Bautista Creek has already decreased 
possibilities fortgroundwater discharge. The need is to 
protect groundwater recharge areas from development wherev- 
er possible. As the Valley develops, flood risks may in- 
crease as they have in other areas where urban runoff has 
been totally channelized. Policy: 


Le All proposed developments shall include provisions 
to allow runoff to percolate back into the ground 
byelivesilandseapi ney idugsawells™ maintenance, of 
natural drainage ways, and other techniques. 

These -stangardsshalli«be regulated through City 
and, -<Countyusubdivistonsregubations: 


Regional (Hugchways. Gelnttermssofh regional and inter- 
regional traffic, Hemet is in a dead-end position. This 


causes it to escape from the extra environmental burden of 
havinge tomiave thnoughetmartieupassing “through “the area, 
causing added noise and pollution. Through traffic routes 
also hasten development. 


The 1968 plan recommended an east-west freeway to serve 
Hemet. This would not only cause a decrease in Hemet's 
environmental qualities, but would add pressures to develop 
the nearby San’ Jacinto Mountain area. The same is true for 
the proposed Bautista Canyon highway which would all but 
destroy that canyon as an important wildlife habitat. 


Pelicve 


1. New regional through routes should be discouraged 
in Hemet for they will, in general, cause a signi- 
ficant decline in environmental quality. Where 
absolutely essential, such highways should be 
routed around important open space and conserva- 
TLONEreSOurceraneas. 


Hillside Development. In order to protect the integrity 
of the hillsides, the City Council adopted the following 
Hillside Development Standards on September 28, 1982. 
(Hillside Development Illustrations are on file with the 
City Planning Department ) 


i Grading is to be Minimized in all hillside areas. 
All final slopes are to be contour graded. 


Sor 


2. Developments shall be designed to follow, or flow 
with, the natural contours or the site. “Natural 
floodways, drainage channels, slopes in excess of 
25% and seismic fault zones should be designed as 
common open space. Density transfers are permitted 
in order to compensate for the loss of buildable area, 
with the general plan determining the appropriate 
density range. 


Se Tne nNerent OL aul CULe andi LLL icolOpes, OF Combinations 
thereof, (on a 2.1 slope ratio) shall be no greater 
than ten feet. Exceptions to this standard are per- 
mitted when: 


Ate eS lopesrandios! can Devinereascanciee., 3:1 or 4:1 
Or; 
B. a special landscape terracing plan is approved. 


Regional Parks. The regional parks would be supplemented 
by scenic easements, areas where the development rights are 
owned by the public: Regional parks are indicated for key 
open space and conservation areas. These are areas that 
have Significant value for preservation and which can be 
used for outdoor recreation or educational use by the public. 
Scenic easements supplement the regional parks system in 
order to, preserve the scenic integrity of the Valley (see 
section on scenic resources). Policies! are: 


1. The following new regional parks are recommended 
Gin “Onde rio fepr1 0 misty). 


a. ~BautistasCanyonysethiseancitudes “the canyon 
area and the surrounding desert culture environ- 
ment. It could encompass significant BLM 
holdings on the hillsides above the canyon. 
It is expected that use of this park would be 
oriented towards outdoor education and ecologi- 
cali study: 


b. Pochea Indian Village Site. An investigation 
is needed to determine how much of the Pochea 
Indian Village has been lost to development. 
Whatever remains should be preserved in a park 
facility, 


C. .-Park JHia dp This landmarkwcoulds beslarce ly 
preserved by having only the top area as a. 


aon. 


park. The lower slopes could continue to 
develop, following the cove-cluster concept 
with the middle slopes and the more prominent 
lower slopes preserved as scenic easements. 


ad. Highway 74 Scenic Gateway Overlook. As men- 
tioned, the scenic gateway where one first 
seesythe Valley upon entering the Valley via 
Highway 74 provides a good place for an over- 
look area. Coupled with a scenic easement, 
it would preserve the effect of the regional 
"entrance-way'"'. The overlook could include 
viewpoints and information about the area. 


e. DanaJacimtorniver Parks. These are the Same 
parks as recommended in the 1968 plan. There 
ArerVOss i Diatics= lor picnicking, riding, bi- 
Cy cline anc wl dhite areas. 


PAVROCHew Sleniepeant Hi terops. ~Phese could be 
ie preserved in-the Same-manner as Park Hill 
with lower slopes in scenic easements. 


go. Solmnpson ‘Park ~Cexrsting)°and the County Park 
at Double Buttes (planned). 


Ctosneg ona wha king) picyelinge.-and horse trails are 
recommended along the San Diego Canal right-of- 
way, and in the riverbottom area. 


Energy Conservation. Moderately high density develop- 
ment is the backbone of many energy-conserving land use 
objectives. Multi-unit buildings cut Space heating and 
cooling costs more than one-half because units are smaller 
with fewer exposed surfaces that facilitate temperature 
exchanges. Dense development makes possible the use of 
total energy systems that reuse water, solid waste, and 
waste heat produced from electricity. Energy efficient 
transportation systems are encouraged by locational choices 
that reflect higher densities and thereby help to reduce 
the distance between work and residence. These in turn 
reduce the length of roads and utility systems. Land zoned 
for multi-family housing creates an economic incentive for 
developers to create more dense residential environments. 


Modiiyineekeieiterestrictions,,ciuster, zoning, landscaping, 
street design and reducing lot size requirements are addi- 
tional steps to encourage more dense development within 
Single-family subdivisions. Pnerere ts One DOs Me Ok Leh ty, 
setback, and yard requirements to regulate density in 
larger developments, the floor “area ratio (FAR) can allow 
Cireareret exibiittyein. pull ding. shape "and Orlentation to 
optimize energy-conserving features of the natural environ- 


ment. 


Pe 


The substantial energy savings achieved through higher 
density development have disadvantages in that they can 
result im Convesr ions, sCOnGentratvongol iT pol liu On. 

fire hazards, loss of privacy, increased noise, overburden- 
ing Of capital facuilrties. and loss. of, scenrc beauty. 
Safeguards have to be built into implementation strategies 
to assume.a better product.) Desiemichanges and construction 
improvements should accompany compact development, including 
better insulation to. maximaze privacy.) uUSe OL Setbacks. and 
tiered buildings: tovallow) light exposure and air circulation. 


While multi-unit development is not prescribed everywhere 
and cannot be promoted throughout a community, it can be 
concentrated near employment and activity centers. Altera- 
tion of land development patterns to big recreational and 
otner publ icutaci Mites ,evoserm tor pheim, users is. another 
way to reduce energy demand. The development of an inte- 
grated pathway -system form bicyclange> jogging, and walking 
to complement existing and future road development will 
also reduce energy consumption. Energy is further con- 
served by * narrowing, streets; particularly docal streets 
that serve residents raghern thanegthroughstratiic, “They ican 
help reduce the ambient air temperature reducing the use 
and cost .of home sair.conditioningsim the summer, Policies 
are: 


1. The City shall develop energy performance standards 
by which to review development proposals according 
to. theweifiaciency. of) sute idesigenweorirentation of 
development, wind protection, ventilation, relation- 
ship to open space networks and pedestrian path- 
ways and the use of solar, waste water, and solid 
waste systems to conserve energy. 


City Parks. A few years ago the City considered a 
set of policies which would measure necessary park and 
recreation areas according to the population. The proposed 
recgulations statedethat, toursacres. oOfudandse £org),000) per— 
sons would be required for public park and recreational 
use, but one and one-half acres of each four acres could 
be provided by open spaces owned by the School District. 
This conditions, if met, would delegate responsibility for 
the provision of two and ,one-half acres per,1;000 people 
to the developers. 


By establishing these plan standards for open space pro- 
vision, ,bne. Ciiy, can stake siulWiadvantace sol athe Quimby 
Act. . According ‘to the Act, the City may srequire seiner 
the dedication of land or a payment of cash in lieu of 
such dedication for park and recreational areas, where the 
subdivider-proposed area will meet a park need. However, 


aS Stated in the Quimby Act, the City cannot require 
dedication of land or payment in lieu unless Cigke .. ac 
adopted a general plan containing a recreational element, 
and the park and recreation facilities are in accordance 
with definite principles and standards contained therein." 
POULCTES are 


1. AS recommended in the Open Space and Conservation 
Beemenu (Lora) "a niintmum Of Tour acres of proper- 
ty for each?1,000 persons should be provided in 
the Southwest Area. 


2. One and one-half acres of this four acres/1,000 
people may be satisfied by multi-use of school 
playgrounds located in the Southwest Area, if 
agreed to by the Hemet Unified School District. 


3. Fatty percent. of the. amount designated as private 
common open space used for neighborhood park- 
tty De USS Se. Mpa Go eehres ACreS/1 A000, population. 
(This percentage may be calculated 3) qh mn ake eG oh ae os 
population actually wiilizine, the private common 
Open, space.) 


a) PomtULons ji tiie a 1oodway. may, be improved and used 
os, OVEN Space and May Satisty a portion_of the 
recommended standards as long as walking distances 
are not~exceeded, parks are closely related to 
residential development, and recreational facilities 
ere aporoved by thes hr lood Control Districe. 


Neighborhood-Oriented Parks. Recommended new neigh- 
borhood-oriented parks are indicated in Rie Re bopet. Liese 
recommendations follow from the analysis of individual 
neighborhood needs for nearby park facilities Gas eats? 10 
from community-wide facilities which will tend to draw 
people from the entire City aDOgst Loe Sl intoun Canles je) Clr 
elea NOt ata Otel. Ueures 2 IndLcates yapproximatewareas. in 
which parks should be Jocated.,. Existing, L906. and, 2000 
priorities are determined directly from the neighborhood 
analysis in which the priority needs are presented. 


Recommended parks are broken down into two basic types: 
mini=~and neighborhood parks. Mini-parks are either tot 
Lote. Dilaye rounds ci tline areas, .Or- a.combinataonaot ali 
LNVeCe Jiciphvornood. parkescontai nisi ttane)areas. .tot—lots 
and playgrounds as well.as. other: facilities. There are 

no, recommendations for mew. facilities) that would,be play- 
grounds alone. The schools already provide playgrounds 

and the recommended neighborhood parks will usually provide 


them... Infor herscaties with «more.grade;schooi children, 
hese, (types of elacilities tustialliy.«have to-be supplemented 
with playgrounds. LostemeLis.~casesw (his ec knot necessary. 


Within each neighborhood the needs analysis indicates 


see Open Space and Circulation Element, page 34. 
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approximately where different categories of population 
live and which areas need new parks; the plan map is more 
specific. Parks recommended near bicycle paths and park 
location areas are related to the overall development 
pattern of the neighborhood. This often means Locating 

a new facility on the developing fringe of a neighborhood 
area where it will serve existing and the future develop- 
ment. The developing fringe area is usually where vacant 
lanalstavasd lables 


The tentative downtown renewal plan indicates several 
street closings for malls and walkways. AS mentioned 
previously, this would provide great open space relief 

for downtown shoppers, but should be subject to a complete 
and thorough economic feasibility study. In cases where 
neighborhoods border or include parts of the downtown 
renewal area, several sitting areas and tot-lots should 

be located where they could be integrated with future malls. 
Downtown parks can and should be integrated with neighbor- 
hood parks wherever possible, saving on facilities and 
encouraging people to use downtown. 


In determining the design of specific recommended 
patk facilities, the Ciry should use the park descriptions 
as only a guide. Amenities to be included in a new park 
should reflect the specific needs of the surrounding 
area. Plans should include provisions to alter facrlities 
to reflect the changing needs of new populations. Most 
importantly, there 15 Ho Gertainvuysas to che long-range 
(twenty to fifty years) stability of Hemet as a retirement 
area. New neighborhood. parks in retirement areas probably 
will not need ballfields, but plans for these parks should 
indicate where these facilities could go in the PLEA Y C., 
leaving those areas free of major trees and structures. 


In reality, each neighborhood park will not be limited to 
serving its immediate area. The primary design emphasis 
for each such park should be to serve the needs of the 
immediate population. To complement the enc lremekty park 
system, each park should provide something unique. One 
park might have a special fountain-wading area, or tennis 
courts, so that the most complete factlities will be avai l— 
able citywide. This would help avoid the tendency in park 
design of repeating the same designs in every park. 


The architectural designs of new parks should also be 
people-related and somewhat unique for each park. Standard 
Parke urnit ure hound So often in city parks everywhere 
should be avoided where possible. These styles Often’ run 
from grey steel and concrete to carnival-style play equip- 
ment. Emphasis could be placed on natural materials which 
most people find more appropriate for parks and which are 
oftenichesper. VyPartircularly impoxtant is the choice of 
play equipment. Modern tot-lot and playground design has 
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moved beyond the stereotyped facility of the past, where 
the, chitdvs actions andes 1mocinetion are ripidly controlled 
by the design of the equipment. New play equipment and 
facilities emphasize the park as a place for adventure 

and Simagination. Natural ematerials such “as "sand, wood, and 
stome Jprovide i net basis slor a better child—expervence. ~ The 
City need Moc limvG 1tselt to playzrouna equipment catalogues. 
It can often make its own equipment cheaper and more inter- 
CSvi ng. .slie? School IDrstructeshould totally reexamine its 
playground designs. Policies are: 


1. Specific neighborhood needs should be considered 
Ln une proves von on open space and recreational 
amenities. 


2. Development plans for open space and recreation 
Should provide the flexibility to accommodate 
changes in. the types of facilities to meet the 
needs of changing populations. 


3. “While the primary design emphasis for each park 
should be to the needs of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, each neighborhood park should be designed 
to complement the entire city park system by pro- 
viding a unique amenity. 


A the erollowme standards shall apply to the location 
and 'sizesof the recreational amenities: 


ae TStetniseareay vot— one-fourth mile walk- 
fou, -Or —Playsround ing distance - may be 

part of a Neighborhood 
Park 

b. Neighborhood Park one-half mile walking 
distance 

e. ~Community Park 15-minutes driving 
time or within the 
floodway 

ad. VAdultssover 60 one-fourth mile walk- 


ine distance: to “ail 
passive recreational 
areas 


Cee St ane eres. tot one-half acre or less 
lon oral layecround 


f. Neighborhood Park 5to- LOmacres 
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g. Community Park 20 \to »40Vacres 


Bike Paths. The proposed park system and the bike 
paths would complement each other and should be jointly 
implemented in newly developing areas. The bicycle paths 
would be linked to the parks, providing additional resting 
areas. jo kicles. are: 


1. Wherever possible, new parks shall be located 
where they can be served by the proposed bicycle 
pathway. 


2. The bicycle pathway system should consist of the 
following elements and each should be studies in 
terms of its need in the systems: 


a. - Separate lanes for bicyeles’ only. 

b. Areas where joint use would occur. 

Cie a ReSt Stops toracyclists. 

d. Siening = directional, s regulatory and informa- 
tional. 

e. Bicycle parking areas. 


f.- Striping. curbing andnother methods of de- 
fining separation from other modes of trans- 
portation: 


ge. Off—street.or right-of-way bicycle paths. 


h. Ramps, curb-cuts and other methods of transition 
between various types and locations of lanes. 


in peslenals: and) other devices related. to, the control 
of conflict points within the system. 


Downtown Plazas-Malls. It is apparent that given the 
predominant life styles of Hemet, an extensive system of down- 
town mini-parks and plazas would be popular. The feasibility 
of plans incorporating downtown mini-parks and plazas should 
be evaluated in an economic analysis of the downtown retail 
area, its strengths and weaknesses compared to competing areas, 
and a determination of what kinds of improvements would signi- 
ficantly increase its retail drawing power. Policies are: 


1. Well-lighted park facilities should be encouraged 
in order to facilitate nighttime use. 


2. Recreation hall facilities are encouraged adjacent 


wean 


ey 
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to park areas and in areas where private recrea- 
tion hall tacilities are, note aval-labd e- 


3. A system of downtown mini-parks and plazas is 
encouraged as warranted by intensification and 
expansion of the downtown commercial core. 


Urban Fringe. The principal need. in the urbanizing 
fVInge Arco ier Ol IphlabetantieniNetnOserarcas 1O. realize 
the absolute need for a united,.locally—based planning 
etfort 21 the Valley 1s tosbe.saved fromyinadequately 
planned development. AS previously discussed, the City of 
Hemet issthevonlyslocalseasencyeavallable to undertake the 
necessary Jeadersnip fon thesplanning jobnthat needs to 
be done. Ipcorpord1on, Of ‘themurnclpaleivinge areas into 
Hemet would introduce locally-based planning to the fringe 
arenas. Further, the expanded «City wouldasepresent 4a greater 
share Olet pew) ail evesmpODULato Olwsenal) Lingwmthe City to carry 
more weleht as the County,'s.local spokesmen in future land 
decisions facing Hemet .and) the-regional area). 


New development in the urbanizing fringe area should follow 
the environmental review procedures and checks discussed 
earlier. New developments in these areas should also pro- 
Vide for an extension of the Hemet City park system. Hemet’s 
bicycle path system should be extended to all urbanizing 
fringe areas, and neighborhood-oriented parks located at 
points along this system where park needs exist. Park loca- 
tions should follow from the same criteria developed and 
demonstrated. nethe lemetaCity+ Plantes Policies are: 


1. New development in the urbanizing fringe area 
should be reviewed for potential environmental 
impacts based on the environmental inventory and 
analysis of the Hemet area maintained and impacted 
by eime “City. 


2. New developments in the urbanizing fringe area 
should include open spaces that augment the Hemet 
Gitve Darks SyStem,, /0b0V1 de, fOr <biG extension of 
the City..bicy cle paths system ,.and siollow the same 
locational criteria developed for the City. 


Community-wide Park. It appears that while the exist- 
INC. SChOOd eoacidl bles. JiNelLne eastern fringe areas are meeting 
many of the park needs in that area, more paren 2cili tiles 
are needed. In addition to several neighborhood-oriented 
parks, Gexacth plan ito be determined through future plans), 
there is a need for a community-wide facility. 


Such a Hacilityv ic about thirty, to conty. acres and is aimed 

at serving the entire community, but sneciihicnl ly the, alter= 
noon family outing, the group picnic, the league ball game, 

or the class outing. It includes expanded neighborhood 
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park facilities *(balliields. picnicearcas’ and tot—Lots). 
itercan"atso include others tacwiltresecuch cenature areas, 
a museum, and a community center. The community park 
Should be within fifteen minutes driving time of user 
population concentrations. A need exists for a community 
park for the following reasons: 


i) Lhe only local plicesthat ws otiractave. 1oreramt Ly 
outings, “eroup picnics, -etc. ss) Westone lark: which is 
heavily utilized. A considerably larger community 
park with more diverse facilities would relieve Weston 
Park, while providing more recreational opportunities. 


2) The "family" areas, in particular, have too few recrea- 
tional facilties, “particulariy for the family and outing 
tVDE AOL ACE LT Vaal Ve 


3) There will be a long-term need in the area for lighted 
active sports areas. The school grounds cannot adequate- 
ly respond toethis need.) Facilities. snould be designed 
especially for nighttime use; they were not originally 
designed for these purposes. There aren't enough school 
facilities to meet the long-term needs of the area even 
if ‘the ‘high school and other school balltields were 
lighted. 


There is also the need in the community for an outdoor 
educational facility whereby school children and others 
could study the diverse open space and natural resources 

of their Hemet area environment. Detailed in this report 

is the diversity of existing wildlife, vegetation, geology, 
soils, and land forms, as well as extensive areas of consid- 
erable archaeological interest. Unfortunately, many of the 
nearby areas are not accessible during fire season except 

to organized and specially approved groups. An outdoor 
educational taciiaty would provide a place where all residents 
could learn about and study their environment first-hand. 


It would be desirable to locate the outdoor educational fac- 
Llity and community park on’ the ‘same vcr te. ) Bothewould re-— 
bate primarily? to family areas: and wiould theretore be 
located east of Hemet where there are still large vacant 
areas for such uses. The park should be owned and operated 
by the Valley—Wide Recreation’ District, asvit will directly 
serve the fringe area as well as Hemet. Both amenities 
could benefit through combined use - park users may enjoy 

a nature “trate. school) children cowld use thes athletic 
facilities. The community park could include the following 
facilities and areas: 


1) Active dJaghted sports area 
2) Picnic area 

3): 6 Smad wake 

4) SeRidinge=-and? bicveline trams 


ow 


Fa 


>) Playground 
6) Multi-purpose community center 


The outdoor educational facility could include the following 
faci litires* andearcas: 


Lb) "Nature study area. 


2) Interpretive center for the study of local ecology 
and archaeology coordinated with use of Simpson Park, 
Bautista Canyon and the Ramona Bowl Museum. 


3) Wildlife Lakes (could°be shared with community park 
area if adequately designed and maintained for both 
uses). 


POLTFey 


1. The Valley-Wide Recreation District should be 
encouraged to provide a community park, equipped 
WEeElr anwOuUcdoor = recreationa! faci Luty (Les). and 
other park facilities that serve the recreational 
VOCUS Gl tree tule range OL Arte =sroups in Tesi dence 
in Hemet and the urbanizing fringe area. 


Implementation 


Priotuples.» (nethienest spriorivies ot “the “Open “space 
and conservation element are: 


1) the provision of neighborhood parks in the southern 
portion of Hemev to) Ssatusty jexisting needs ,. and 


2) the provision of neighborhood parks in the Southwest 
Area to satisfy future need as the area develops. 


The Southwest Area of the City has the largest population 
unserved by a large neighborhood public open space and the 
number of people living in that section ofthe City is in- 
Creasane. Pep LIme | ocatlon ror a neighborhood *park*in this 
area “ls Near the amNntersecrlon O17 obeLtSon and State streets: 
As the Southwest Area develops, adequate open space will 
BlSOnpe Necessary 2S) Dart Of the masterplan tor deve lop- 
ment. Of secondary importance are smaller mini-parks, with 
COL-lOLS. “Sitting areas or plavyerounde. . [hey are desirable 
aMnent tice «particularily in Existing developed areas of the 
City to supplement neighborhood park facilities. Community 
anaerecironal varks lave. tne Lowest priority for City action, 
At present, the Valley-Wide Recreation District for the 
County is wearing land7orti of Hemet’ near the intersec= 
tion of Esplanade and State Streets for tuture development 
Of 2 40—-acre community park. The “City maintains control 
over development of Sampson Park, a regional facility, 
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over 450 aeres of vacant Jand iive miles souvnesast of the 
City. The City Parks and, Recreation Department Submitted 
a five-year development plan to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) to provide water to the site and improve access 
and minor improvements. 


Program of Action. These programs and actions estab- 
lish a means of guiding the development of open space and 
conservation areas. They help build a. stronger conscious-— 
ness for the preservation of valuable natural resources 
and the pursuit of well balanced growth. Implementation 
Ot thes plan requives both public and private initiative 
and cooperation, employing a variety of implementation 
techniques. The actions described below are organized by 
regional, city, and iIringe planning areas: 


The implementation strategies for the City and urbanizing 
fringe area are combined to further encourage the same 
planning approach in both areas. Those aetions that are 
related to. the acduisition Of peizhborhood, open space are 
highitented Cy) fo indicate priority areas iwith direct 
BGtTOM for tie Gl Ly. and. the priveale: Seclo... 


1. Hemet should assume its role as the leading voice 
of local people for the entire planning area. 
The planning staff should be increased to where 
it could undertake the necessary studies of estab- 
lishing and updating a broad base of environmental 
knowledge and information about the: area as out— 
lined in) the plan. 


2. The City should expand its role as advisor to the 
County and the Valley-Wide Recreation District in 
their impact on issues affecting the planning area. 


3. The proposed regional parks should be accomplished 
over the years, principally through federal, State 
and COUNTY reSOUnRCes: 


4, The proposed scenic easements should be encouraged 
through the dtilizatiron.of a. Planned Unit Develop— 
ment Zoning Regulations and Hillside Density Trans- 
fers. 


*5, In order to encourage the provision of private 
and public open space as part of private develop- 
ment (to help meet the overall need for open space 
and recreational facilities), the City encompasses 
the adaption of flood control channels and flood- 
ways in private developments for multi-purpose 
use aS open space and recreation. 


*6.. The City shall continue, to.encourage the use of 


se 


So 


the’ "Park Subdivision” ordinance: which provides 
for private open space by permitting a higher 
density than would normally be allowed. The 


Open space and recreations Tequitements 4S per 
ordinance, are as follows: 


Community recreation and service areas containing 
clubhouse, recreational area for outdoor games and 
activities such as shuiitleboard, horseshoes, putt- 
ing greens and swimming pool, shall be shown on 
the= plans and Specitications: Location and size 
Of ali tiaciiittres Tndicated in this paragraph 

must be approved by the Hemet Planning Commission 
and «the Hemet City Bui laine Department... There 

esha Wik besa. .mindmum of, 9270, square feet. per ot, of 
TVeCreaulon aAvede. exclusive OL. any 10v, provided 
Wiulhinethe park Subdivision. the clubhouse shall 
have a floor area of not less than twenty-five 
(25) square feet per residential lot; and shall 
include adequate kitchen, restroom and storage 
facilities therein. 


The ‘City shall "continue to encourage the use of 
the special zone for mobile home subdivision 

known as the TR-20 zone and the mobile home park 
zone requiring the same basic community recreation 
fAcCiIIbies “asw@the park subdivision: 


The City Shall continue to review all new develop- 


ment proposals in both urbanized areas and undeveloped 
areas to provide for the conservation and enhancement 
of.the environment and to insure that sites are 
developed with due regard for the aesthetic qualities 
Ot the natural terrain and landscape and that trees and 


LG: 
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shrubs are not, indiscriminately destroyed. 


Formulate a joint-use agreement with the Hemet 
Wnltled school Distriet for use of their park 
Sysivem. 


Adopt zonine revulations for large lot zoning in 
existing agricultural areas to help preserve visual 
open space in agricultural uses. 


Adopt an ordinance vo allow no subdivision of hill- 
side lands in parcels smaller than the adjoining 
LOtSy 


At such time that downtown redevelopment is consid- 
ered, the redevelopment law can be used to encour- 
age the provision and integration of downtown 
park facilities within the total park system. 


The City should work with the Valley-Wide Parks 
and Recreation District on the programming and 
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design of the community park to ensure that it 
is integrated into the City open space and park 
system and meets the needs of the Hemet area. 


The City should rewrite the subdivision ordinance 
to consolidate park and recreation fees. 


The City should investigate and establish means 
to supplement the present development fee for 
public open space, including an increase in de- 
velopment fees, development excavations, and 
incentives, the use of open space easement and 
funding from County, regional, State, and federal 
sources. 


The City shall require each developer to identify 
in the development plan all slopes above 25 per- 
cent for the purposes of protecting hillsides 
beyond 25 percent slope. 


—_— 
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SEISMIC AND PUBLIC SAFETY ELEMENT 


GOALS AND POLICIES 


Goals formtazaird Reduction 


ho silan .iikeetivedvs forareducingohazardsstomacceptable levels 

of risk it is necessary that goalssbe set’ and adhered to. They 
shoulda be moditied as needs change and’ constructs of “acceptable"™ 
levetss@Oig risk Change oalAs usedshere, ttivetgoals address general 
Policy direc t1ons WitLoh Piloririctbasiserorapranning decisions 

and Actions ~ihe following are coals for hazard reduction in 

thes Cit ysofiaHemet. 


lL): "To !ninimrze injury andthe losssof “lite sfirom fire 
and wWatural hazards. 


2» euloeMmimimeze SoCal sand economic drslocations result— 
TASH LOMnehurce and matural hagards. 


3) ) To Minimize damage ‘tor public) and iprivate property 
resuloinge arom iremandinatural nazards . 


Ae FOuprowldesnor the. raprd.restoration. of services 
following: a major disaster. 


Policies 


The following policies complement the planning goals and define 
Specitiepoivect Ons store bie —Cily tovtaker in.reducing fire and 
naturals hazardss 


hm 
a) Provide for the identification and evaluation of 


existing structural hazards, as well.as hazards in 
transportation networks and water supply systems. 


b) Provide for orderly hazard reduction programs to reduce 
risks associated with hazardous structures to acceptable 


levels. 


c) Promote and encourage the development of more detailed 
scientific analyses of natural hazards in the Hemet 
area, such as, faults, fault zones, areas subject to 
subsidence, and areas of slope instability. 


d) Provide for the education of the community regarding the 
nature and extent of natural hazards such as, fires, 
floods, and earthquakes. 


e) Continue to condition new developments as a response to 
potential natural hazards. 


f) Provide for the periodic review and updating of this 
Element. 


g) Provide for the maintenance and upgrading of disaster 
response plans. 


h) Undertake the preparation and ultimate adoption of a 
Master Drainage and Flood Control Element of the General 


Plan. 


i) Require incremental storm runoff resulting from new con- 
struction to be impounded on site. (This is considered 
an interim policy dependent on completion of "h" above). 


j) Ensure that new development in a federally designated 
floodway or floodplain will provide for the mitigation of 
any potential flood damage. 


k) Ensure that fire stations and other emergency facilities 
are provided in any large scale development where such 
facilities are warranted to retain an overall five minute 
response time. 


1) Coordinate with the County of Riverside and the State 
Department of Forestry to establish a Cooperative Fire 
Combat Training Center. 


Specific Actions 


The implementation of the following specific actions, on the 
part of the City, are deemed necessary to the fulfillment of 
the above stated goals and the carrying out of the above policies. 


Building Codes and Inspections. Presently, the City requires 
soils engineering. and geological engineering investigations in 
areas of moderate and high landslide risk and in potential 
liquefaction and subsidence areas. To insure adequate review and 
full use of investigation reports, the City should, when necessary, 
retain a part-time engineering geologist-consultant. In addition, 
the City should amend Chapter 23, Section 2314 (Earthquake 
Regulations) of the Uniform Building Code to account for the 
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expected maximum ground accelerations of the recommended design 
earthquakes. Amending section 2314 involves VevVisinee the basic 
lateral force equation in the section, and requires analysis by 
a qualified structural engineer. The intent of the revisions 
is to reflect the levels of acceptable risk adopted in this 
Element. 


Structures within the study area of this report will be inspected 
for conformance with the amended Uniform Building Code earth- 
quake regulations. Inspections will be conducted according 
6O5tNe following priorities: 


tT) emergency service facilities Ke Jee bolresandspouice 
Stations, hospitals, disaster centers, communication 
Centers). 


2)" “olhemroritical “faci Lities Cee SCHOOTe tility. and 
water ilines, ‘government buildings) - 


OW) eelifh occupancy, non-critical facilities Gewese, <dormi— 
LOL LES OTe. 2 Oat tIme tt ss ).7 


4) normal or limited occupancy non-critical facilities 
(e.g., offices, low density residential structures). 


Wichen isachepimloristyseroup,- the facilities’ built before 1933 
will, besinspected. first, then’ those build between 1933 and 

Los Seong los tigso thoset@constructed- after 943%" The Signifi- 
cance of the year 1933 is that the Field and Riley Acts became 
law in California that year and required reinforcement in 
Sscnoolsfaddscertains other structures (see! Appendix B).° Struc-— 
luresbuiltgbefore 1933, expecially larger commercial SUPUC CULES, 
are more likely to be unreinforced masonry block buildings 
whicheare smostosusceptible'to collapse in earthquakes. In 1948, 
earthquake regulations were adopted as a legally binding section 
CipthesUbCeiorivhetiiret’ time.) 2Previously> earthquake stand- 
ards “Wwene ser niorthwim *the “Appendix of the UBC and were not 

a Mandated=partiof the Code. “It is "more Likely, then, that 

a building constructed before 1948 would be less able to with- 
stand the shock of an earthquake than one built after 1948. 
Public structures should be inspected before private structures. 


Tab. bev Sivot stherserenic tand “Public "Safety Element willbe 

usedhas abgeneral indicator an “older fconstruction’ for use in 
establishing a priority ranking system for evaluating structures. 
Budidingse withiashighe susceptibility to’ damage rating (five 

or over) will be selected for structural inspection before 

those with Tow ratingsi* AVNhi¢h= priority will’ be’ placed on 
establishingserderinitionvoteiacitities’ that handle explosive; 
flammable ators toxicimateraals° and’ on an evaluation of their 
seismic vulnerability. 


Caltrans will be requested to review its facilities and road- 
ways within the study area to determine the potential impact 
of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to the City. 


Soe 


Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction of hazards 
will be requested by the City. The Circulation Element of the 
General Plan and potential evacuation routes will be reviewed 
and updated aS necessary. 


\ 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company will be requested 
to review its lines and yards within the study area to determine 
the potential ampact of tne -expect ed eartiquares and 1o tor- 

ward comments to the City. Hazards will be identified and plans 
for reduction of hazards will be requested by the City. 


The City of Hemet will request the California State Division 
of Dam Safety to require the owners of any existing dams adja- 
GCenteto the City to inspect theix dams using the seismic 
response spectra aS guidelines to determine these structures 
ability to withstand expected earthquakes: 


The Southern California Gas Company and the Edison Company will 
be requested to inspect their facilities and distribution/ 
transformation networks and centers to determine the potential 
impact of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to 

the City. Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction 
of hazards will be requested by the City.” These utilities 
should Aliso review their gas and power; Jines for ipovential fire 
hazards in the event of an earthquake. Contingency plans will 
be formulated to provide for the restoration of power in the 
event Of a major disaster: 


The Eastern Municipal Water District and the Lake Hemet Munici- 
pal Water District will be requested tojinspect) their facili— 
ties and distribution network to determine the potential impact 
of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to the Cave. 
Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction of hazards 
Will be requested by athe City. Wentancencyiplans wiliebe 
formulated to provide for the restoration of water in the 

event of a major disaster. 


Hazardous Structures, Structures adentutied asnot con-— 
forming to amended earthquake standards or as hazardous in 
terms of fire or flooding will be brought into conformance 
with acceptable levels of risk by programs including, but not 
limited to, structural, rehabilitation, occupancy reduction, and 
demolition and reconstruction. The City will develop stand- 
ards that. will) enable, critical andvessentaaivstructures or 
facilities, to-remainjdunctional. 


The City will review and consider the desirability of initiat- 
ing condemnation proceedings against structures Pounder oe 
unsate. The City will advocate the fexpansion-of State-and 
Federal relocation assistance funds and programs to aid persons 
and businesses displaced from hazardous buildings. The need 

to replace or-upgrade public buildings should be reflected in 
capital improvement programs and plans for the affected agencies. 
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Research and Plan Review. The City will encourage and 
support sruruncruetatled field study of the San Jacinto Fault 
Hazard Management Zone, including sub-surface trenching to 
provide a more refined evaluation of the surface rupture 
potential of the fault. Such studies may be undertaken by 
focal government, private: enterprise, or institutions of 
nigher Learn ine “and research. il any vcase. therstalf ¢eolo— 
SIst# or ther County Planning Department. wind be notified in 
advance of subsurface work to secure his evaluation of fault 
activity and location during the trenching phase when feas- 
ible. 


The City will also require site-by-site soils and geologic 
engineering studies for proposed development projects in 
aAneasSseoremederave= Lo hyveh wandsltide risk to assess natural 
an eanaed elope se ve uurtyne Shope stabil Lity, calculations 
will incorporate the ground shaking parameters presented in 
thesCounty technical Report “on seismic safety and safety. 

In addition, tthe City will require "site-by-site soils and 
geologic engineering studies in areas of potential settlement 
and, evaluate these potential hazards using the ground shaking 
pamametwers presented 1 the County technical report. The 
City will institute a building strong-motion instrumentation 
PROCransior Eeurloiies Over = Our Stories in “heieht; wt. such 
bud LGimeS) are vanticipated. 


The City will encourage the completion of flood control studies 
andeprogjecus thar would Serve=-to mitigate’ flood hazards that 
mayeetiect ther Gity. “lnis would, include the completion and 
implementation of the Master Drainage and Flood Control 

Element of the General Plan. 


Upon adoption of the Seismic Safety and Safety Element, the 
City administrative staff will oversee the implementation of 
the Element and advise the Council of implementation progress. 
This Element will be reviewed by the City of Hemet Department 
of Community Development annually and will be comprehensively 
revised every five yvears, or whenever substantially new scien-— 
tific evidence becomes available. 


Land Use Regulations. No development will be permitted 
in the San Jacinto Fault Hazard Management Zone until a detailed 
geological evaluation of the surface rupture potential of the 
faults isecompleted and adequate building setbacks from the 
fault are established. The Riverside County Planning Staff 
Geologist will be required to evaluate all building setback 
recommendations and establish geologic’ guidelines for construc- 
tionSadgacent toractive*fawlits.: 


No development will be permitted in any seismic zone unless 
it conforms to the revised Uniform Building Code Earthquake 
Regulations. ‘All emergency and critical facilities will be 
designed to withstand the maximum earthquake appropriate to 
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the use of the, structure. »sbocalvemercencyandicritical facilit?¢ 
will be Yocated as far removed fromiseismic zonesmas practical, 
while still Serving the area. Inocaddition.sino idevelopment 

will be permitted in areas of high or moderate landslide risk 
without a required slope stability investigation at the site 
level. 


Fire Prevention. The City should coordinate with the 
County of Riverside and the State Department of Forestry to 
establish a Cooperative Fire Combat Training Center. Hemet-—-Ryan 
Airport should be considered as a location ‘for the’ Center. 


Population and growth should be monitored by City Staff to 
determine the location for new fire substations well in advance 
of actual needs. Acquisition of new fire substation sites 

will be coordinated with the approval of development that will 
require fire protection beyond the safe capabilities of exist- 
Ine Pine. Silat LONG. 


Fire prevention specialists should besadded to whe Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau to provide for the expected increase in plan checks 
and for increased technical inspections and coordination with 
administrative start, and police: in wiperadine and) improving 

the City's Disaster and Emergency Response Plan. This would 
help, also, in improving “the City ]s, weed abatement, program. 


InecOoperation Wit toes locale conoOmnGistr1eu,e tne Cut y wal I [ 
initiate educational programs in lower grades using displays 
and demonstrations that will expose younger children to the 
nature and streneth of fire. such, programsewill tend to 
replace their natural curiosity with a degree of knowledge. 
The ‘City wilh support on Sponsor exnibilic andr presenvatiOns 
in secondary schools which demonstrate the more involved 
aspects of fire dynamics, 1.6., Majone conuritbutang “factors 
to fire hageard and ihe welationship.o. tiresvomsthe navural 
ecology. Encourage parental cooperation and assistance in 
overall fire education programs. 


Disaster Preparedness 


Major emergencies or disasters require the activation of the 
City’s emergency operations plans that, provides tor a. direction 
and icoOntrol start functioning av the prumanyeemerczency, operat— 
ing center located in the Police Department Building located 

at» 210 North Juanita Street. In) the event the primary center 
is-not habitable, the voperatingrstattewid lyrormuandasuncti7on 
from an alternate facility located at the Administrative Build- 
ing at the Farmers Fairgrounds located at 100 South Palm Avenue. 


Upon declaration of a local emergency, by duly constituted 
authority, or declaration of a state of ‘emergency by the Governor@ 
of California, the orsanrzation ol terpyscovernument i coechanged 
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LO Provide the vex tracrainary powers necessary -to ‘respond 
expeditiously to the emergency. The City Manager will assume 
the role of Emergency Corps Commander; in his absence a line 
of succession has been placed under the command of the Emer- 
geney Corps Commander.” #in accordance with local,,.state, and 
federal statutes, the Emergency Corps Commander will be respon- 
SIbte oral operations within thersOLty and tor coordination/ 
response, to lateral and hirenerialtuon ties. 


The principah objectives of the disaster response program for 
the Crvy “of Hemet are: 


a) “tosesaverlives andaprotectoproperty ; 


Bb) VSto provide a bacis foredirection and control of 
emergency operations; 


S)aatouwprovidesforythe jcontinuity-of government ; 


dy” to repair and restore essential systems. and 
services (e.g., emergency water supplies); 


ego sprovide sior Wiherprotvection jiuse ) Sand Jdistribution 
of‘remaining resources; 


f) to coordinate operations with the civil defense 
emergency Operations Of Otner jJUurisdietions; 


g) to provide for a maximum degree of self-sufficiency 
DY "Gie.Giey. in he event Of 12 «maj JOT disaster ;, and 


h) to prevent rumor and general panic and to restore 
Caim to the population. 


Emergency First Aid and Rescue 


Emercency hirst ard Vservices are providedstotallicitizens of 
the City.  ~lnvs puneculon is Integrated into: the Fire Protection 
System. Upon request for emergency first aid, the closest 
engine” company Us dispatched, eWwithesnotitication to the local 
ambulence Service for ambulance follow-up. All transportation 
of the injured or sick persons is handled by the Hemet Valley 
Ambulance Service located within the City. 


Rescue Services are alsoVintegrated “into the Fire Protection 
System, Such as traliiic accidents requiring extraction, cave-ins, 
and machinery entrapment. Major type rescues such as collapsed 
buildings may require response to specialized equipment from the 
City Public Works Department or in some instances, equipment 
Prom private: Contractors. 
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SCENIC HIGHWAYS GOALS AND POLICIES 


Scenic Highway Goals 


The following goals represent the overall results desired of 
the Scenic Highways Program. They are intended, to torm, the 
framework for decision-making by the City. These goals are 
interpreted an, more .detaid by a number of policies. Finally; 
Suggested action programs are included for implementation of 
this element. Some of these action programs are already 1n 
existence with the primary purpose intended ian this elemenv 
to reinforce these programs where they relate to this element. 
The suggested goals are as, follows. 


1. To consider informal local scenic routes elie tee Wwor tL 
increase the enjoyment of a variety 6m transportation 
modes, including ,bicyelists and pedestrians as well as 
Aucomobl les. 


2. To protect and enhance scenic resources WwiLphim ethese 
specified areas. 


3. To promote the utilization of landscaped setbacks in 
designated areas to increase the scenic resources in 
thencapy. 


Policies and Action, Programs 


Policy 1. “Procedures for designating a Scenic Preservation 
Overlay Zone should be completed for all scenic 
routes so designated by the City. 


Action Program 15, A dratt Scenic Preservation Overlay Zone 
should be prepared by the Planning Department 
for the purposes of implementing goals and 
policies contained in this element. e.g. 
landscaped setbacks along all scenic routes 


Polaicys2.. | her Gyashould consider establishing landscaped 
entry points into the City. 


Acton’ Puoeramezce In addition to searching for sources On 
funding for this measure, developments 
occurring adjacent to these areas should 
contribute to their implementation. 


Policy 3. Ordinances, which require the amortization and removal 
of nonconforming signs shall be etricthy enlrorced. 


Action Program 3. The City of Hemet Sign Ordinance shall be 
Striculvyecentoreed. 


Policy 4. The Size, herene, and type of on-premise signs should 
be the minimum necessary for the identification, and 
the design, materials, “colors, and weLoca tions lL tine 


wares 


Signs should blend with the environment, utilizing 
natural materials where possible and feasible. 


Action Program 4. The City of Hemet Sign Ordinance should be 
strretly* entorced:. 


POITey S.eSOTistite CuLdoor advertising displays shall be con= 
trolled and nonconforming signs should be amortized 
and removed. : 


Action Program 5. The Hemet Sign Ordinance shall be strictly 
eniOrcedtrerarding billbeards and offsite 
advertising 


Policy 6G. )irées and other roadside plantine should be utilized 
to protect and enhance the view from the road; pro- 
tection or enhancement of the scenic qualities should 
be the primary consideration in any proposed removal 
of mature trees or shrubs. 


ACti On Erogrameo. © Artree lanting and Fandseapinge program should 
bewinvVestlecatedator all “scesiewroutes as part 
of the Scenic Preservation Overlay Zone. 


POUlCy (“Wier koastolukriy Of Ancorporatine riding, hiking, and 
bicycle trails and other compatible public recreation 
f7Cileeres within the scenic corridor should be 
investigated. 


ACTION Program Fy Wherever possible, riding. hiking, and bicycle 
tragle should she Incorporated 1%) scenic corridors 
aS part of any new development proposals. 


POlICy 8." the Gity “should "consider “tie “adoption of Tan “intormal 
scenic highways program as established by this element. 
Maximum Citizen participation should be utilized with 
each "Sbep cor “the ‘program. 


Action Program 62k" "A Master “fist “or BPicible Routes within 
tLietGity and =1tS Sphere sof Influence Area 
Ssnoulda be prepared by the Planning Staifi 
and included as part of this element for 
consideration by the Planning Commission 
and the “City Council... Perzrodic review of 
titselisusror possible additions Or modifica 
tions should be required. 


ACTIONS TOe Transocean eCOLVriIdor study for each of the routes con 
tained in the Master List shall be prepared 
by the Planning Department. Aves) gee Morcha ho A; 
shows the route is worthy of inclusion in 
the program, then the Scenic Preservation 
Overlay Zone should be applied. 


Pooley Je the City silat) coordinate its Scenic Nighways program 
Wile State, County, and adjacent Cities wherever possible. 


er i 
Action Proeram Ou thevCity tshellesoliciteand Ulalize, AnpUe 
from other governmental jurisdictions as 
Well as input from: property owners; civic 
Sroups.,, and, other concerned! citizens, in 
thiemireparatvlon, Of COrridor Studies, 


Policy 10. The City shall seek financial assistance from 
Federal, State, and County sources whenever the 
expenditure of funds is necessary for implementa- 
tion of this element. 


ACtaon Procram. Osan note Unda nee sources Or €rants a@vallaple 
for scenic preservation will be investigated 
by thevCity srari. 
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CIRCULATION ELEMENT 


GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


The goals for the Circulation Element of the Hemet General 
Plan were derived primarily trom a .uestionnaire 

20MIN STCrEA GO the Cityzens ©f Hemet an 1978, as discussed 
in the wWirculation Hlement, page 7. -[he. folowing coals 
therefore are viewed as representing a broad consensus 

oF tne community regarding transporte eion tacilities. 


Goals and objectives 


cogil: = TOrdevelop an err Jerent, esate. and efieetive 
transportation system which is integrated 
with the future land use pattern of Hemet 
and ~esponsive tO the travel aspirations of 
TES CltrzZens. 


OD TECLIVeSs: 


1. Develop a circulation network adequate 
tO. serve Hemet ’s planned Vand uses. 


Zin DCVElOD, oO Cixcculat lone Plan "sit fielently 
flexible to accommodate short term im- 
provements while maintaining the integrity 
Of the lone rangce plan. 


oo, establish ay policy 2imed.at improving 
the existing street system in conjunc- 
tion with new land use development to 
assure adequate system capacity. 
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4. Develop a policy that will enhance 
circulation in the CBD in lieu of 
accomodating further urban sprawl. 


5. Formulate a policy to maintain the 
integrity of the adopted master plan 
of highways by Securing the designated 
rights-of-way when new land development 
is approved. 


Goal: To develop a transportation network that TS 
financially. politically and technically 
possible to implement. 


Objectives: 


1. Develop 42 circulation plan that 1s ~com- 
patible with planned networks for ad- 
jacent jurisdictions. 


2° Develop a, policy Of obtaining eitizen 
PipuLein all asvects. OL transportation 
and land use planning and development. 


3. Maximize the use of available Federal, 
State and local (Riverside County) funds 
and subsidies in the planning and im- 
plementation of the adopted circulation 
element. 


Goal: To develop a circulation system that reitlects 
the special needs of the transit dependent. 


Objectives: 


1° Develop a policy aimed at monitoring 
the needs of the transit dependent and 
implement service improvements when 
feasible: 


2. Encourage the continuation and use of 
demand responsive public transi GDlal— 
a-Ride). 


3. Devise a circulation system that integrates 
the car, bicycle, and public trans. & Lnto 
a compatible, balanced, multi-modal system. 


Inevitably. conflicts wild arise in the specific applica- 
tions of these goals and objectives to the planning process. 
Goals and objectives also need to be updated periodically, 
as the needs and attitudes of the community change. 
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Circulation System Policy Recommendations 


Based on the findings and projections as contained in 
Sections IV and V of this report a number of recommenda- 
tions about the future shape of Hemet's circulation sys- 
temerasiwell sasvtorethetadeptLonmrteofl polacies to guide 
development for that system, can be made. In the following 
section, recommendations are first made about appropriate 
changes to the Hemet-San Jacinto General Plan of Highways. 
This is followed by a number of policies recommended for 
adoptronmitieenerar distomthencaty.s moadesystem. aiFinglly:, 
several policy recommendations in regard to bikeways 
aAndypublve transponEeat ron Kareidi scussed, 


Aswan veneraly planning mule rah Ssaiiehbly wdesarable that 
plans ;forfadjoining Jurisdictions bericompatible: wuth 

each other. In the case of Hemet, Separate circulation 
plans have previously been prepared for both Riverside 
County and the Hemet-San Jacinto region. Not unexpected- 
la. there vare masnumbex totediscrepanciess between) these 
documents) Since: thes Raverside Plangissmuch the: more 
recent (1980), it would perhaps be most appropriate if 
Hemet 's’ street plans are compatible with this document 
whenever possible. Ine Some eases je however; locals traffic 
projections indicate that the Riverside County plans would 
béesinudequate tosehandieranticipatedstraffics ‘Therefore, 
the chancvesmnecessauyestormocal planshto,contorm}to. the 
Riverside County Plan are subdivided into those recommended 
fori adoptroneby,y thescity “andethose whereisuch contormity 
Would not besfavoraplemunt lacht; of ,antitipated. traffic. 


Recommended Changes: 


1) change the designation of Menlo from a major to 
a secondary highway; 


2) extend Whittier Avenue as a secondary highway 
from Palm westerly to Sanderson; 


3) change Warren Road from a major to a secondary 
highway ; 


4) designate Fisher as a secondary highway to the 
SOutherheCrtYy..LiImuL ss 


5) extend Palm Avenue as a secondary highway from 
Stebson ito stheuseuthern city ylimits; 


6) designate La Tierra (planned) as a secondary 
highway from Palm to San Jacinto; 


Tye designaverCawstonvuas tausecondany highway from 
Harrison to the northern city limits’ 
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8) extend Simpson as a major highway eastward to 
Lyon, and as a secondary highway eastward to State (former- 
ly the planned extension of Harrison Street). 


Not Recommended: 


1) pitichangesthe designation of San Jacinto HNoOrtneot 
Florida from a major to a secondary streets, 


oy archange «the classification of State Street north 
of Florida from a major to an arterial highway (not 
needed under the adopted Hemet-San Jacinto: classii l¢eati1on 
system) ; 


3. change. the designation of Stetson Avenue from 
a major toa secondary highway. 


It should be noted that the Riverside County Highway Plan, 
because of the larger scale at which it wasildrawn, does 
not include all streets which are shown on the 1968 Hemet- 
SanadJacinto Master Plan, “This cannot really be considered 
a discrepancy which must be changed, but should simply 

be viewed as a difference that is the natural outcome of 
the scale at which the plans are made. 


In terms of streets that are included only on the Hemet- 
San Jacinto General Plan, several changes are also 
recommended. These changes are necessary to accommodate 
the system of planned one-way streets, or to accommodate 
anticipatea traiticeulevels in 1990, as follows: 


1) extend Devonshire Avenue as a secondary highway 
easterly to Columbia; 


2) extend Acacia Avenue as a secondary highway 
westerly to Florida; and 


Sol aipe rade site designation of San Jacinto street 
between Florida and Whittier from secondary to major 
highway. 


Circulation Policies 


The aim in establishing circulation policies is to satisfy 
the stated goals and objectives of the community served 
bynehe transportation network. The network shouldupe 
designed to provide a framework for land uses, reind oreine 
the neighborhood concept of development. The objective 

is to create a hierarchical system of circulation comprised 
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of major and secondary highways which accomodate through 
traitiec, collectrors ich provide hor circulator within 
the neighborhood; and locai@streets which ‘provide for 
access to individual lots. The ultimate goal of these 
policies is to develop an efficient, safe and effective 
transportation system which integrates the car, bicycle 
and publi ie transit into a compatibies balanced « multi= 
modal circulation system that is responsive to the desires 
and aspirations of the community it serves. 


The policies listed below are meant to be a general guide 
in “kuturep Lanning eo P they are ollowed , “they will ‘help 
the community toward achievan@ its transportation “goals 
and objectives. These policies should be evaluated and 
updated perrodically an response to chaneingiconditions 
in the community. 


1. Short term transportation improvements should 
maintain the long range integrity of the ultimate 
master plan of highways. 


2. The existing street system should be improved 
in conjunction with new land development ac- 
eording to adopted Carty "standards. 


3. New land development should involve dedication 
of the necessary right-of-way established by 
the adopted master plan so as to maintain the 
integrity Of the witimate carcukation system. 


4, Adequate “tratimcactreulation-and access ‘should 
be provided and maintained within the Hemet 
Central Business Wisurict. 


5. The recommended system of one-way streets in 
the CBD and the parking recommendations should 
be adopted, and the one-way system should be 
extended to the eastern and western City limits 
along Acacia and Devonshire to accomodate 1990 
trattic. levels ain the Florida Avenue Corridor. 


6. | Whevretinere-1s no -conrtlict with Tocalvprojected 
circulation necds, the compatibility between 
the ni verside County and City ol tTiemet? Carcula— 
tion Elements should be encouraged. 


7. Control of access" should be maintained? to facilitate 
Snooth trarttc flow’ cir possiples- abt athe "CYT level ) 
ANU TWCreasea trait 1c Capacity and= satiety . 


8. Major or secondary highways, in general, should 
be one*mile apart, but ereater™spacing should 


pyfene 


be permitted where low-intensityeland uses 
exist. 


9. Intersections on major and secondary highways 
should be spaced at quarter mile intervals, 
acc als neaamMumM 


10. Commercial driveway access shall provide 
adequate distance from intersections 42S stipu-— 
lated by accepted engineering pract lees: 


11. \ Residential access shall be restricted on major 
and secondary highways. 


124) « Through) jtradiae, Inynerehborhoods shadids-be,dus- 
couraged by creating aiscontinui. Lesraneuhe 
local street system, intersection offsets, 
circuitous street configurations, and cul-de- 
sacs) as a llustuated conceptually below. 


HIERARCHICAL STREET PATTERN 
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1.306 Local andicolleetor streets shall. link with 
secondary and major highways andashott wer ovirde 
for intra-neighborhood circulation, 


14. Access to non-residential traffic generators, 
such as schools, recreation centers, and shapping 
centers, shall be provided from a collector, 
secondary or major highway, to minimize traffic 
on local residential streets. 
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Local neighborhood streets shall be designed 
to discourage unsafe driving practices, such 
asrspeeding, through the use of curvilinear 
streets or other techniques: 


Pedestrian-vehicle conflicts shall be minimized 
through the use of cul-de-sacs, looped streets, 
or special pedestrian walkways between major 
tLValivcereneratvors- 


Neighborhood intersections shall be minimized. 


Streets shall intersect at 90 degrees, or as 
close to 90 degrees as possible, for better 
trative control and satery.. 


Reasonable public transit vehicle requirements, 
such as "adequave turning radi. “street widths 
anaviiverseerlonwdesren shall’ be met in neigh— 
borhood street design. 


Ca tizen sniput in etransportavion planning and 
development matters shall be encouraged to 

insure sthatithe godlsiiandsdesires .of the) communi-— 
ty are considered when decisions are made re- 
LaAtang (tore rculatton amprovementts : 


The following policies in regard to bikeways and public 
transportation services are also recommended: 


i 


Iie Vi eciirent Caltrans policy, Clase I 
bikeways shall not be considered feasible except 
under unusval circumstances. 


Where space permits, Class I] bikeways (bike 
lanes) should be provided along secondary and 
Major highways, and along lesser streets if 
necessary LTO,assure System Continuity and 
Service, tO all major tratiie. generators. 


bicyele support Zaci tities, such as drinking 
fountains and rest areas, shall be provided at 
community parks and elsewhere, if economically 
feasible. 


To accommodate the anticipated increased use of 
the adult tricycle, all Hemet bikeways shall be 
Constructed’ (o standards which will allow for 
the safe operation of such vehicles. 


Demand-responsSive public transit (Dial-a-Ride) 
Shall be encouraged. Where practical, small 


LO: 
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vans or buses should, besusedy Wi existing 
publicesubsidies: for such) Services arencut, 
every effort should be made to make local 
subsidies available. 


Taxi sérvice: shall be encouraged in order to 
provide: additional: mobility. to’ those without 
AULOMODALLeS: OTe a. Valid, diicenser 


1f, the; Santa, fesroiwroad lanerthreugh Hemet is 
abandoned, efforts should be directed at ob- 
taining the right-of-way for alternate uses, 
sch ase ae bueycleupath, sand /orviorge BD predeyel— 
opment. State funds should be sought for this. 


If transit patronage warrants, and 1f economically 
feasible, fixed-route service should be implemented. 
In that case, demand-responsive and para-transit 
services should be encouraged to provide sup- 
plementary Service. 


If the -community -desires , ;commuter air ‘service 
(passenger and freight) wo Los Angeles, using 
modern, quiet airliners, should be encouraged. 


Common carrier truck service should be encouraged 
in order that local industries maintain good 
access to the national economy. 
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LAND USE ELEMENT POLICIES AND PROPOSALS 
Introduction 


The land use policy for the Hemet planning area is set forth 
in the accomanying map of proposed land uses. This map in- 
cludes the proposed land uses by type, and includes a break- 
down of residential density ranges deemed appropriate for 
Van lous TOCA ONS eanielses are indicated by color, as in- 
dicated On Rabiive sor. 


The proposed fland suse, Mapas: inode a. .ZOninG maps abhe land use 
cate gortes= ape gencrel rather Than specific. and they are 
intended only TotsuggesT tappropriate uses rather than spe- 
Cie req trements .sucn vas, dwelling. types, setbacks, ehelght 
or! lote coverages The zoning process is seen as the imple- 
Neniant Vom temocess foretell wand wsoespolicy set forth in this 
plan alr Danpades i 'Gn Spo ls| GLes-varmewalso. noth awart of the land 
use plan. Certain design elements are covered in the zoning 
Geguikamions, “Pah wrewlar hy wilt wesSpectssros The =PCO zoning 
Cs tuner S « the consultants also recommend. that a Community 
Design element be undertaken by the City of Hemet, for rea- 
sons stated below. 


The two unincorporated settlements of Winchester and Valle 
Vicia dhe “ol Vuared “witThins They emet planning, area, Dut. they 
are not Aianelbuded= on The “proposed land use map. [Heorder to 
Mai Ntaine whe Mindegrity "Ot = 1nese “areas, planning “for” them 
should be undertaken in a separate study from this area gen- 
eral plan, to be developed with input from residents of the 
respective communities. 


UKey ponies Ot The toroposec fand use map 


The proposed land use map is intended to be self-explanatory 
freganding ne Adretribution, Of Tand.suses in. the planning 
area. several “points of particuler note in, interpreting the 
map are outlined here. 


Existing and Uses are. inelUded on the map as <desir= 
able land uses in several cases. Tacse “is sOndIay> trve 
Kiere The vexisting bullbding «seek rs—I1n good repair, 
thus, precVuding any necessary major reconstruction in 
the Wear rurure That “could change the character of the 
dist Gilcas.  Se6Vel cl sUPdItVaSiONS eClLoOse “To ‘the center of 
The thy americas as “proposed land= uses “for thas 
reason. 


Undeveloped Wand desiqnated “"Specifre Plan" shall <cre= 
Viiee wine =prenpdrarlon “Of a eSpecitilc Phen pursuant To 
Section 65450 of the’ Calitornia, Government Code (Tittle 
Pv vielon Vo Ciap ter 2, “Arr ict e. 8). 


Them Ol NOwimo Sopecinic, Plan policy outiine snmati be 


ipieede (One orecessing Cin caddition to. the sreaujre— 
menrseot*seetion 694590°above): 


=O ts 


Undeveloped land designated "Specific Plan" shall 
Require the oprepanationgsoniea gSipecitic Plan pursuant to 
Section 65450 of the California Government Code (Title 
7, DAVisSTOnN 1, Chapter: so. Ntticie on 


ihe oftollowing. specific. Plan spowucvasut ine ashall be 
utilized for processing (in addition to the requirements 
of Section 65450 above): 


SPEGDETCVPLAN -PROGES SENG 


City Council initiates the Specific Plan study and 
Polk. preparat lonucitocdp DOD race) 


Analysis - constraints and opportunities (Developer 
anda Staff) 


- Send out Notice of Preparation for E.I.R. 

- Compliance with General Plan 

- Utilities 

- Access 

- Surrounding Land Use 

- Topography 

- Flood Control/Drainage 

- Services 

- Developer conducts and analyzes market surveys 
- Schools/parks (dedication) 


Developer formulates concept and preliminary Land Plan 
basea “Om analysis. ~ Begin (tle Re eprenaration. 


Preliminary Staff Review of Plan to analyze which ex- 
isting City zones/development standards will accommodate 
Plan and where zones/development standards may need to 
be modified to providevilexibility for overall «Speci fic 
Palans Start IMput son Current aist verCounci.| (pelknctes or 
Resolutions which apply to the Plan. 


Generate basic Specific Plan (Developer) 
Land Plan 
~ Location Of uses and circulation 


- density 
- Zoning (it aoproptidte, 
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Text (Contents per Section 65451 Government Code) 


General objectives/concepts 

Tabulation of land use by area 

Tabulation of general density and Land Use 
Development standards for the location and regu- 
lation of buildings, related accessory features 
and Land Uses (zoning) 

Location and standards for circulation 

Open space/recreation 

- Ownership 

- Maintenance 

Utilities concept plan 

Community facilities/services 

Phasing 

General guidelines 


FOlslow E.1.R. Procedures 

Planning Commission public hearing 
City Council public hearing/adoption 
Implementation 


SOAS 


Table 5: Land Use Plan Designations 


COLOR PROPOSED LAND USE 

Open Space 

Dark green Open space preserve, hillside natural area 

Medium green Existing park, golf course, cemetary, and proposed 


urban open space. "N" designates proposed 
neighborhood park. 


Light green Agriculture 

Dwellings per 
Residential net acre 
Light yellow Low density, rural estate Upto 2 
Medium yellow Low density, single family Up to 7 
Orange Low medium density Up-eo) 17 
Brown Medium density Up to 40 


Commercial and Industrial 


Violet Professional Office 

Red Neighborhood commercial and commercial recreational 
Pink General Commercial 

Blue Industrial 


Public, quasi-public jmandipniveate aubiores 


Grey "Civic and community center 
“Fire station (F = proposed) 
. “Hospital Cexisting) 


i 


 “Gibramy. (existing) 


" SElementany “scheolsetexisting; “E = proposed 


c 

gh 

Hi 

L 

"A" Airport and related uses 

E 

J“ Intermediate school; J = proposed 
H 


uw 


SS Hight schoo! 


Blue-grey Major flood control channel or aqueduct 


Purple church 


General 


Plan 
Land 
Use 


GENERAL PLAN LAND USE/ZONING COMPATABILTY MATRIX 


Zoning 


Mee 
PCD PUMH 
R-A R-3 R-P PLANNED TR-20 PLANNED SR-3 C-1 C-2 C-M M-1 
A PESTODENTIAL- R-2 MULTI - RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY S-1 MOBILE nUuMe UNIT SENTOR NEIGHBORHOOD GENERAL HEAVY LIMITLD M-2 
AGRICULTURE AGRICULTURE [R-1-6] R-1-8 JOUPLEX JFAMILY JPROFESSTONAL JOE VEL OPMENT Tequrci}SUBOLVISTON | TTPO |MOBILE HOME | APARTMENT COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL [COMMERCIAL MANUFACTURING MANUFACTURING 

* 3 
Agricultuce | 
Residential 1 
(up to 2 du/a) x * | * 
Residential Il 
(up to 7 du/ac) % * * * * 

=F 
Residential Il | 
(up to 17 du/ac) * *x * * * 
Pesidential IV 
(up to 25 du/ac) * x * * bd 
Pesidential V ac 
(up to 30 du/ac) * * * * 
Residential V1 * 
(up to 40 du/ac * * * x 
Professional x * 
Office 
Nearghborhood 
Commercial * * * 
General 
Commercial * * * 
Industrial 
* * * 
Pack/Golf Course 
ttc. * 
Open Space 
* 


Preserve 
Hillside Natural 


Area 


oe 


NOTE: 


Zone) 


H = Holding Zone (Interia 
Maximum site demity in determined by 


General Plan Designation, not Zoning 


-GQ- 
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- The proposed land use map was developed on the basis 
of existing land uses, unless they were deemed inappropriate. 
Undeveloped areas currently surrounded by urban uses 
are shown as urbanized on the map. Gradual transitions 
between land uses have been indicated where possible, in 
order to present an orderly growth pattern. 


—- All proposed industrial land as Ssutuated| in- the 
vicinity of Hemet-Ryan Airport or along the Santa Fe 
railroad right of way. Commercial uses are proposed on 
major arterial streets. In Hemet, it has been observed 
that the usual need for convenience shopping near resi- 
dential districts is not present ,-since persons tend to 
blanket the planning area for shopping purposes. As the 
city expands, however, this need for convenience shopping 
in proximity to residential districts may become more 
pronounced. Thus the proposed land use map indicates 
convenience shopping centers in the northwest and southwest 
SECVOLS. 


- Except for the proposed Salt Creek drainage channel, 
only the existing drainage channels are shown on the 
proposed land use map. The location of future channels 
will be--determined*as part ‘of the flood control and 
drainage element now under preparation. 


- In the southwest sector, adopted specific plans have 
been incorporated into the map of proposed land use, since 
they have been adopted as public policy. However, it is 
understood that some of these areas may require replanning. 
If this replanning is undertaken, the general plan itself 
will have to be amended before new planned community 
development plans are approved. 


- The map includes a spectrum of residential density, 
residential types (as single and multi family), and land 
uses. Full development of the southwest area could contain a 


population of 20,000 persons. 


- In the northwest area, proposed densities range from 
low density residential to rural estate, agriculture and 
open space. The area has thus been planned to provide a 
transition from rural, agrarian uses to low intensity 
urban uses. 


- The Diamond Valley area which straddles State 
Street and Newport Road is shown as an urban reserve on 
the proposed land use map. When urban development is to 
occur, the area should be master planned jointly by the 
City of Hemet and the property owners. Such a master plan 


Be sotp 


would include a capital improvements program by the City of 
Hemet indicating the location and timetable for the extension 
of Clty services, and a drainage plan: for, Salt Creek’, 

Prior to development, the area should be annexed to the City 
of Hemet. 


-y the  Domeni yond, Hills aresindicaLedsas an, openespace 
preserve. This area could Support agricultural uses or 
low density development with 2 to 10 acre minimum lot 
sizes, according to slope. Prior to development, the City 
of Hemet should annex the area and prepare a development 
plan. The City should handle the Santa Rosa Hills and the 
hills bordering the San Jacinto Valley on the west.-in. the 
Same manner. 


- inmetChe-centrale business district." substantial land 
is proposed for office uses on the land use map. Such 
uses would enhance the regional market advantage of Hemet 
by creating a’ céntral business and: administrative district. 
These office uses are seen as region-serving as well as 
community-serving, and would in particular benefit the 
economy of thecentral business district, which is lacking in 
commercial investment. 


- Bordering the central business district on the 
proposed land use map is a concentration of medium-density 
residential uses, resulting from the proposed densification 
Ocean eTeCICy Lands 


Proposed land use policies 


The land use map sets forth certain proposed land use policies 
regarding density and types of land uses. Below is a 

summary oif'these land-use policies, as proposed by this 
general plan. 


City-wide policies 


- Existing low-medium density residential development 
has been connected together by filling in undeveloped 
intervening spaces. The larger areas indicated for 
residential development should allow substantial development 
flextbriity under the PCD ordinance; 


- Most existing single family detached housing is 
Situated sin ChetciderPdarstricts of “the city, “and*this “plan 
Suggests substantial development areas for such housing in 
other areas as well. Low denSity residential is suggested 


Bye 


in outlying areas because it will generate less t Hatii ae 

per unit of square area than will higher density development. 
The two principal single family residential areas in Hemet 
proposed for future development are in the northwest 

sector, bounded by Sanderson, Palm, Esplanade and Menlo, for 
the first case. Second is the southwest sector, where 
approximately 12,000 people now live in an unincorporated 
area, primarily in single family homes. 


—~ The city is currently lacking land designated for 
residential uses at a density of 3-7 units per acre. The 
proposed land use map has made a DartLiculareatLempt ~cto 
provide for this density. It should be noted that this 
category does not imply a blanket coverage Op.0, ,OOORSsduare 
foot lots, but rather a variety of densities within the 
stated range. 


- In development proposals requesting a number Come 5 Raley ess 
per net acre that lies between two density categories--as 
would a density of 7.3 units per acre, tor,example, Lae S 
the intent of the proposed land use map that the residential 
land use categories be interpolated: ''Low density, single 
family’ would extend to a maximum of 7.499 units per net 
acre, and "Low-medium density" wouid begin at (300 Units 
per acre. 


- Highway-related commercial uses have been eliminated 
as a land use category. The automobile is now an integral 
part of nearly every resident's daily life, and most 
commercial land is today automobile-related in some way, 
either regarding parking, firm-client interface (as drive- 
in. facilities), or méerehandise sold. 


Central business Glstrict polleltes 


- Proposed uses include professional offices (see 
above), general commercial, public facilities, and medium 
density residential. 


—~ Much needed improvement to the central business 
district falls under the purview of a community design plan 
rather than a land use plan. Such a plan is proposed for 
thas area. 
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Northwest sector policies 


- Where livestock or dairy activity abut residential 
uses, certain setbacks should be maintained to separate the 
animals from adjoining residences. Setbacks should be 
artaculated in new ozonine districts as) are.outlined below. 


Southwest sector policies 


- Industrial land uses are given substantial area 
around the Hemet-Ryan Airport. 


-—- Development standards for this sector should be set 
through the PCD Zone criteria, Since large tracts; are 
bikes asia coniiguravion. 


- It is recommended that the urban portions of the Salt 
Creek flood control channel can be developed as joint-use 
areasesraL bowine tin panthicu a1 for park and recreation,uses. 


Urban reserve policies 


~~ becallsenilarcettiracts ot »slandmin thissarea sare under 
single ownership, much of this area can be master planned. 
Planning for these areas should await such an opportunity, 
probably vin "con junevion with a specificrdevelopment 
proposal. 


Land use implementation of policies from other general 
plan elements 


Several Coli eres and Iproposalsvot thevother eight 
élements opethis general plan contain provisions that can 
be implemented through land use planning. These 
implementation proposals incorporated in the land use map 
are described here. Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
original poliey (starement in the respective element 
document. 


Housing element. 


- The existing pattern of development shows employment 
and shopping uses:along Florida Avenue, Stetson Avenue, and 
Samos acinto*ecotrect.  opeciticably, therecare: 
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—- Four shopping centers in West Florida, west 
ot) Lyon. 


- Three shopping centers on East Florida, east of 
SansJacintos 


- Two shopping centers on San Jacinto, north of 
Oakland. 


- Two shopping centers on Stetson. 


The link between these centers is the central business 
district. Residential areas have been planned in 
conjunction with these shopping districts. In the southwest 
are several large-scale planned community developments 

that can have a mix of housing types with employment 
opportunities and retail and service uses, especially the 
Lewis Homes and Page Ranch areas. (Page 7, bottom, a). 


- The proposed land use map provides for a range of 
housing types reflecting differing family structures and 
income levels. The plan proposes densities to accommodate 
medium density housing. The plan includes: 


- Two new office centers exclusively for 
professional offices: east ot “city hall along 
Latham and Devonshire, the site of the old 
junior high schools and on the west side of 
State, south of Devonshire. 


= Industrial districts may havessubstantizal 
office uses. (Pages, top, 6b) 


- In ownerships greater than 100 acres, the planned 
community development district should be applied as the 
governing influence in land use planning. (Page 14, no. 15) 


- Flood and drainage policies regarding land use will 
be developed as part of the flood and drainage element now 
under preparation. (Page 14, no. 16). 


Open Space and Conservation element 


- Proposals for open space preserves, discussed on 
page 16 of the Open Space element, and on page 86 of this 
element, above. (Page 20, bottom, a) 


- Flood control planning will be undertaken upon 
adoption of the flood and drainage element, now under 
preparation. (Pare 20, DoOLLoms sD... 


- Water recharge areas correspond to proposed 
agricultural districts. [See map, pace ov, sCpens space 
element. (page 21, la). 


On es 


- Sanderson is the dividing line between agricultural 
and Urbanvuses, withsagriculture to. the west. °oPark Hill is 
also indicated for agricultural uses. All lands currently 
covered by agricultural preserves are retained in the 
proposed land use map, except Esperanza Ranch at the 
southwest corner of Sanderson and Acacia. 


Remaining agricultural lands include the farmlands west 

Of Sanderson. North of Devonshire is being planned for 
agricultural uses, except for approximately Sixty acres 

of low density rural estate lands. The southwest area 
currently being farmed has already been master planned as 
PCD for urban uses. Agricultural lands in Diamond Valley 
are also proposed to remain: agricultural in Sonjyunetron wi th 
an urban preserve (see Open Space element, page 15). (Page 
OF Or me) 


- Major streets serve as boundaries between agricultural 
and urban uses where possible, in order to retain maximum 
Space between the two use categories. In the south, there 
is a gnadation’ to very low density residential along the 
borders withsagriculturaléusesaidPage 21} eenter, ic). 


—~  lhesgeneralsltocationoeLorvucity parks is established 
in accordance with the Open Space and Conservation element. 
The City of Hemet should undertake a specific Parks and 
Recreation element, so that it may apply the Quimby Act. 
(Page. 7 ts shar, bods Ol)r. 


- [he seismic. faults zonesrare: ‘shown ‘on’ the land’ use 
planning map. Restrictions and requirements for 
ascertaining that only acceptable development will occur in 
hazard areas can be accomplished through existing ordinances. 
Gaekeyer eps in ie 


- Most industrial area indicated on the proposed land 
use map is already Zoned for such uses.» New aréas are in 
DLOximity LOythe agrportlandsradiroads. Aréas’ adjacent to 
the railroad are generally existing marginal industrial 
areas. The Hemet Redevelopment Agency should apply its 
planning ellorus "to these areas. (Page 22 ..-2b). 


= Je SrUnOLL problem OL rock: vards. Can ibe part La Lhy 
dealt with through a Community Design element, which the 
consultants proposed be undertaken by the City of Hemet, as 
discussed below. (Page 23,d) 


- The proposed land use map for Hemet was designed to 
incorporate substantial new development in a relatively 
compact and contiguous area. However, this plan does not 
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propose a timetable for such development, nor a guideline 
as to the order. in which planned areas should be infilled, 
Since this is not construed as a growth management plan. 
(Baice a3 F851) 


- Regional through streets being planned for Hemet 
are limited to Sanderson, Simpson and Harrison. These are 
being master planned as part of planned community 
developments. (Page 26, bottom, 1). 


- Areas in the southwest sector with slopes over 25 
percent are generally restricted to passive recreational 
uses on the proposed land use map, particularly as open 
space preserves. (Page 27, 2). 


- Bautista Canyon should be retained as an urban 
preserve. Portions of it should also be included in a 
Valle. Vista comminityupbane) (Page=27, 14a). 


- The Highway 74 Scenic Gateway Overlook is a project 
the City of Hemet should request the California Department 
O11 Transportation pomindertake. Ceage 25, °d):. 


—\A.minimum, .of fouriacres Jof eproperty tor each 1,000 
persons is provided in the southwest area for city parks. 
(Page GO. 1 


- Hemet zoning standards require that fifty percent 
of the amount of land designated for parks, up to three 
acres per 1,000 population, be designated for neighborhood 
park uses. GPage) 30.3). 


- Large-lot zoning is recommended in the zoning 
standards described below, to help preserve visual open 
space in agriculturaleuses. (CPage sr. Jiu Oy. 


~ In lands designated.as open space preserves, 
residential lots should have a 1-5 acre minimum, depending 
on slope, soils and other requirements established by policy 
and ordinance. 


Seismic and Public Safety element 


The land use regulations necessary to implement the 
policy recommendations of this element can be taken care of 
primarily through buiiding cede=provicions. In general, use 
of land does not predetermine safety. Safety is established 
more by structural measures. Emergency and critical 
facilities, however, have been located at some distance from 
fault zones on the proposed land use map. (Page 15) 
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Noise element 


- The airport influence area defined by the 55 and 60 
decibel contours has been indicated onthe proposed land use 
map, and appropriate land uses have been designated in 
these areas, according to the requirements of the noise 
ehementce (Pages 185m) . 


Scenic highway element 


The provisions of this element can best be met through 
a Community Design element, proposed below. 


Girculabionsc Lement 


- Major highways are generally spaced one mile apart. 
Collector “andslocal stréets are not indicated on the 
proposed land use map, but are to be provided according to 
detailed tdesten proposals. @Page 10,8) 2 


- Planned major streets intersect at 90°, where 
possible. AePage 4445 a0 18); 


= Ihe santa re Raidroad'‘right of way is indicated on 
the proposed land use map as a linear park, in accordance 
withiCarculatiion) element policy Page 15, no. 8. This use 
assumes the eventual abandonment of the right of way by the 
railroad, and does not indicate that such abandonment is 
proposed a7 Chic plan: 


Additional land use policy recommendations 


Community Design element. The consultants recommend 
that the City of Hemet undertake a Community Design element, 
as an optional general plan element. This addition to the 
generalryplan,.could contribute.a number tofeplanning 
advantages to the city: 


- Potential land use incompatibilities stemming from 
odors,.dust, noises andslbandsusecconfilicts canbe thandled 
from a design standpoint, whereas the land use element is 
limited to addressing these matters from a standpoint of 
Spatial distribution. 


- The quality of life in Hemet can be enhanced through 
enhancing visual amenities. In this way the older central 
business district could be assisted with design standards to 
Capila bLZe.Olmkus ua bi bves sOlsithe Americanmimain "street; as 
distinct from the design qualities of the remainder of the 
Crt vic 


So 


- The Community Design Element could provide for the 
preservation of several structures in Hemet that have regional 
historical significance: the Ramona Bowl, the Santa Fe 
Tal rOddestauml_On ye and) Ociens, 


- The older neighborhoods of Hemet are excellent 
examples of early 20th-century Southern California 
architecture and urban design. The amenities of these 
neighborhoods can be enhanced through design planning. 


= Design standardssfor signage cans be-inciuded. 


= Design criteria can assistmin) development on steep 
slopes, as in the southern portions of the planning area. 


- Privacy of residential areas can be enhanced. 


The old -central district of Hemet could benefit 
substantially from such a design element. The identity of 
Hemet as a community could be enhanced by setting out the 
city center as a Special design district. with Zoning 

and urban design guidelines sensitive to its unique 
character. Many other communities in Southern California 
have capitalized on older downtown cores through such 
tools as historic district designation) or the westoration 
and adaptive reuse of vintage commercial and residential 
structures. 


Parks and Recreation element. The City of Hemet should 
undertake a Parks and Recreation element to increase 
recreational amenities for its residents. 


- A system of downtown mini-parks and plazas is 
encouraged as warranted by intensification and expansion 
of the downtown commercial core. ((Open Space and 
Conservation, element, +p.,00, MO, Je 


- A community park larger than Weston Park would 
relieve Weston Park and provide more diverse recreational 
facilities. (Open Space and Conservation element, page 
36, 10. ms pUOD se 


- A Parks and Recreation Element could specify 
locations, sizes, and facilities necessary, tor thesentine 
Hemet park system, including neighborhood parks in 
proposed development areas that are not included on the 
land use map. (Open Space and Conservation element, page 
BIOS 
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Industrial Park Ordinance. This ordinance can provide 
in more detail for the proposed industrial development of 
Hemet's industrial areas. This ordinance can provide for 
flexibility in minimum lot size, and can include certain 
performance standards. It would be especially appropriate 
for the large acreages in the southwest sector of. the 
planning area. 


Zoning district classifications. Several new zoning 
districts would provide greater flexibility ang higher 
amenity levels for the city. In particular, the consultants 
recommend the following classifications: 


Classification Land use 


R-1 Residential single family, 10,000 sq. 
fiauminimumslotesi ze. 
R-1 Residential single family, 15,000 sq. 


ft. minimum lot «size. 


AG-1 Agricultural zone with one acre minimum 
houUqIsizes 


AG-5 Agricultural zone with five acre 
Minimum JOt .Ssi1ze. 


Ce Givic Center district, Lo establish 
land uses compatible with the Hemet 
CIN LCC On Gel. 


Fach of these classifications should be provided with design 
and use standards. Today the largest lot size minimums in 
the city are 6,000 and 8,000 square feet...-sne AG zones are 
intended to provide for the quasi-ranch lifestyle sought by 
some homeowners, and which esists today in the northwest 
SeCCTOL. 


PCD zone implementation. The planned community 
development zone should stress the provision of open space, 
since such space in Hemet is limited at present. Open space 
requirements should be increased, the extent to be 
determined through a Park and Recreation element. 


Spheres of influence. These areas surrounding the 
City limits -are-under Riverside County jurisdiction, but 
they are most important to tire City Ol .Hemet. Development 
outside the city limits that it more intense than rural 
estate should be avoided unless such land can be annexed to 
the city, since large scale development will place increased 
demands on city services, whether or not the area is inside 
city lim?ts- 
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Zoning consistency. California state legislation now 
requires that the provisions of a city's zoning ordinance be 
compatible with the objectives, policies and programs of that 
city's general plan. Specifically, State law requires that 
there be "consistency" between the oning ordinance and 
general plan, as follows: 


aN. County or city ordinances shall be consistent 
with the general planof the county or city by 
January 1, 1974. A zoning ordinance shall be 
consistent with a city or county general plan 
Only lit: 


a. The city or county has officially adopted 
such.asplans= ang 


b. The various land uses authorized by the 
ordinance are compatible with the objectives, 
policies, general land uses and programs 
specified in such a plan. 


Ze Any resident or property owner within a city or 
a county, as the case may be, may bring an 
action in the Superior Court to enforce compliance 
with the provisions of subdivision (a). Any 
such action or proceedings shall be governed 
Chapter 2 (commencing with Section 1084) of 
Pitite Toor Part oot the ©Code.o1 Civit sProdecure. 
Any action or proceedings taken pursuant to the 
provisions of this subsection must be taken 
within six months of January 1, 1974, or within 
90 days of the enactment of any new zoning 
ordinance as to said amendments. 


This land use plan has attempted to bring Hemet's zoning 
district into compliance with the general plan. Continued 
monitoring of zoning-general plan consistency is advised of 
the Hemet City Council. 


Should further recommendations be forthcoming from the 
review and adoption process for this land use plan update, 
they will be included in the final draft of this document. 


Pacific Planning Group 
January 1982 
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INTRODUCTION 


This Element of the City of Hemet General Plan is essentially 
an update of the originally adopted Open Space and Conservat-— 
ion Elements prepared by Owen Menard and Associates. Res C Ley. 
Council adopted that Element in December, 1973. This version 
has deleted many goals and other measures that are no longer 
applicable to the City of Hemet - either because they have 
been fulfilled, are not feasible for various reasons, or are 
no longer important. On the other hand, additional analysis, 
discussion, and goals have been added that were not considered 
in the 1973 version. 


Intent and Purpose 


This Element combines two general plan elements that are required 
by the California Government Code: the Conservation Element and 
the Open Space Element. The combining of general plan elements 
is permitted by the Office of Planning and Research through 

their General Plan Guidelines, published September 10, 1980. 

In concept, the integration and synthesis of the two elements, 

as presented here, is intended to not Only fut Lathe legislative( 
mandate, but also offer an element that interrelates the differ- 
ent substantive aspects of each into a singular format. This 
approach not only recognizes the potential simularities of 
issues and phenomena of each but also attempts to present 

a context that emerges from an integrated analysis. 


The purposes of the Conservation Element, according to Govt. 
Code Seciton 65302(d), state: 


A conservation element for the conservation, development, 
and utilization of natural resources including water 
and its hydraulic force, forests, soils, rivers, and 
other waters, harbors, fisheries, wildlife, minerals, 

and other natural resources. 


The conservation element should, according to the guidelines, 


Promote the protection, maintenance, and use of the 

state's natural resources, with special emphasis on 

scarce resources and those that require special con- 
trol and management; 


Prevent the wasteful exploitation, destruction, and 
neglect of the state's natural resources; and, 


Recognize that natural resources must be maintained 
for their ecological value as well as for their direct 
benefits to people. 


om 


According to Government Code Section 65563, every City and 
County shall adopt: 


Las a local open-space plan for the comprehensive and 
long-range preservation and conservation of open-space 
land within its jurisdiction. 


The statute requires that the element address: 1) open space 
for the preservation of natural resources, 2) open space used 
for the managed production of resources, 3) open space for out- 
door recreation, and 4) open space for public health and safety. 


Furthermore, the intent of the law, according to Section 
65562 states: 


(a) to assure that cities and counties recognize that 
open-space land is a limited and valuable resource 
which must be conserved wherever possible, and 


(b) to assure that every city and county will prepare 
and carry out open-space plans which, along with state 
and regional open-space plans, will accomplish the 
objectives of a comprehensive open-space program. 


Generally, the Open Space and Conservation Element is a major 
tool for guarding Hemet's natural environment and managing 
local and regional natural resources for meeting public 
needs. 


Organization 


The organization of this element consists of a discussion 

Off] SSUCS i copportunuttes: and! constraintes (Part il). This is 
1olVowed iby Parti ill —iGodls' and) Policies. This ‘Section also 
includes action programs as required by the General Plan 
Guidelanes. = Part) Ve COnSISts! of “an’ analysistot the Natural 
Environment as it relates to open space and conservation. 
Emphasis is placed on the relationship between different 
features of the natural environment and land use. Part V 

is a similar analysis of the cultural environment. Here, 
archaeology, historic resources, and the like are studied 
for their Significance in terms of open space and conserva- 
tion.) Finally 35° Part: VI) concerns’ the’ analysis ‘of park’ needs 
aS based on a neighborhood (planning area) analysis. 


Parts II and III are based on the subsequént analyses con- 
tained in the last three sections. The reversed order, here, 
is intended to allow for the ease by which policies can be 
extracted from the text. Conclusions from the analyses are 
spread throughout, however. Certain research and concepts 
are presented first hand, none-the-less in parts II and III. 


arch 


Relationships to Other General Plan Elements 


This discussion is intended to provide the reader, policy maker, 
and technician with a clear cross-reference between this element 
and other General Plan elements. In doing this, the essential 
areas of relationship are mentioned. In all, this document is 
linked with the Land Use and Circulation Element, Seismic and 
Public Safety Element, Noise Element, Scenic Highway Element, 
and the Housing Element. Only the most important elements 

will be presented here, however. They include the Land Use 

and Circulation Element, the Scenic Highway Element, and the 
Seismic and Public Safety Element. 


Land Use and Circulation Element. The relationship between 
open space/conservation and land use is mainly based on the 
coordination between plans, policies, and standards for land 
use that are reflected in both elements. It is important that 
the land use provisions of the Land Use and Circulation Element 
are consistent and, overall, supportive toward the fulii liment 
of open space and conservation goals and poliches., .Such pro- 
visions establish the location, type, intensity, and distribu- 
tion of land uses throughout the City. Open space, agriculture, 
and parks are types of land uses. Their planning must fit 
within the overall land use scheme presented in this element. 

In addition, needs based on the land use plan must be clearly 
stated in the Open Space and Conservation Element. The circ- 
ulation portion of this element provides the means by which 
accessibility can be met to important outdoor recreation, 
scenic, and other resource-type areas presented here. 


Seismic and Public Satety Element. This element points 


out various areas and features that must be safe-guarded 
against. The Open Space and Conservation Element provides a 
vehicle for integrating this public need with other related 
conservation measures. Im panticular ,apublicshealth and 
safety concerns presented in the Seismic and Public Safety 
Element are integrated with open space and conservation 
policy. 


Scenic Highways Element. This element provides for 
the development of scenic highway corridors and provisions 
for maintaining such corridors. Where there is a definite 
tie with open space and conservation, scenic highway element 
provisions are valued here as resource provisions. 
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ISSUES, OPPORTUNITIES AND CONSTRAINTS 


Development Trends 


Regional open space and conservation areas together form 

the context within which urbanizing development occurs. 
Through planning, valuable open areas may remain unurbanized 
for use and enjoyment by future generations, while at the 
same time forming boundaries within which urban development 
is permitted. Thus, as a beginning to creating an overall 
understanding of what has been happening in the Valley, 
development trends were looked at. Where has development 
taken place and what are the implications of existing 
policies and plans that will shape or encourage the develop- 
ment trends of the tutures 


The City of Hemet is a community that has, in a matter of 
about fifteen years, been transformed from a small commercial 
center serving the needs of an agricultural region to a 
rapidly growing retirement community, aS well as a market 
center. This transformation has caused great changes in 
Hemet's urban form. The once small, compact residential 

town with its central commercial core is now taking on a 
different image. Essentially, it is a change of scale with 

a more diversified economy and adding a service sector to 

the many productions associated with agriculture. 


In recent years mobile home developments oriented for retired 
people have formed a development trend in the western part 
of Hemet and in adjacent county fringe areas to the west 
and north. Commercial development has spread from the 
original central downtown area into the midst of growing 
residential development. Recent years have seen much in- 
filling of vacant areas in the eastern part of Hemet with 
new residential development. This development has spread 
into the county lands east and north of Hemet where many 
small and scattered subdivisions have been created. While 
much of the new growth has been the infilling of vacant 
areas within Hemet, a great deal of the recent development 
has formed a scattered pattern of development extending 
from Hemet into unincorporated areas to the west, north and 
east. 


Urban Form and Open Space 
Regional open spaces are essentially unurbanized or undev- 


eloped areas. Generally, with the exception of such urban 
open space uses as neighborhood parks and playgrounds, urban 


areaS and open space areas are mutually exclusive--an 

area is either one or the other. Further, in many instances 
urban uses and open space uses in close proximity to each 
other are found to be incompatible. This is also true for 
important natural resources. Some of the principal reasons 
for this phenomenon are: 


1) New urbanization brings higher land values and 
thus higher taxes to nearby open space areas 
which may then become uneconomical to support 
agricultural uses. 


2) Many agricultural uses will be pressured out of 
an area by new urban neighbors and the often in- 
herent incompatibility, with .suchassociations: 


3) Ecological preserve areas and similar natural 
resource areas,often cannot »withstand,the:in- 
creased usage that comes from having urban uses 
nearby. 


Thus, urbanization affects open spaces and natural resources 
by, one, taking over these land areas directly, and two, 

by extending urbanizing influences over neighboring un- 
developed open spaces and natural resources. This is. the 
reason for the concern with urban form in an open space 

and conservation planning effort. A scattered pattern of 
development. is not only poor planning in terms of the eco- 
nomics Of ssermulLeingvanwared #-biut «lt.eus -abso, poor. lanning 
in that a scattered growth pattern causes and encourages 
the premature abandonment of open space and natural resource 
area.uses.. «lypically., .agricultural.uses, are) forced. out 

by the reasons explained above and agriculturists sell to 
speculators or become speculators themselves. The specula- 
tor will often let the land lie fallow and in general not 
be there to take care of it, causing a loss of agricultural 
production. The land is then urbanized when and if the 
market permits such development. This relates directly 

to the preservation of prime agricultural lands. Once 
allowed to lie fallow for several years, their agricultural 
value is often forgotten by the community, opening the 
doors to planning decisions which permit their development. 


Regional Open Space Plans 


The County Open Space and Conservation Elements were adopted 
by the County in June, 1973. Presented as one plan document, 
the plan sets forth the following broad County policies: 


1) Future urban development in the County should be 
primarily located within areas where public fac- 
ilities and services can be provided efficiently 
and economically. Care should be taken to provide 


sufficient public and private open space within 
the urban areas. 


2) Areas nearest the urban areas should be utilized 
for such uses as low density development, light 
agriculture, recreation and other compatible 
uses which do not require public services to the 
extent required for the urban areas. 


S)° ‘The! tands? outside ort the low density development 
areas should be utilized for very low density 
residential and for such other uses as acrvcwuture, 
recreation and mineral resources. 


The existing County open space element and land use element 
are not consistent insofar as areas designated for urban 
development. In general, the Jand use plan C1966 Hemet— 
San Jacinto General Plan) indicates a larger urban area. 
The open space plan, however, indicates low density resi- 
dential in the "rural areas"'. The zoning arson Ctisscon- 
sidered compatible with open space uses allow for urban 
densities. 


Concerning the inconsistencies between the two plans, the 
Open Space-Conservation Plan states: "Where the map showing 
the Land Use Element of the Riverside County General Plan, 
as amended, conflicts with the map of the Open Space Element 
of the Riverside County General Plan, the map of the Land 
Use Element of the General Plan shall govern.'"' 


The County Open Space and Conservation Elements detail far- 
reaching policies with regards to protecting open spaces. 
According to an analysis of these plans, however, they desig- 
nate an inordinate amount of land for urban uses. Such 
designations are at the expense of open space designations. 
Suffice it to say that existing County plans encourage a 
pattern of scatcered growth and this will occur primarily 

at the expense of agricultural areas as ThaAst in the past.. 
The Hemet area's planning needs are critical for the losses 
in open space, natural resources, and livability... 


The County is now in the process of reviewing a new General 
Plan with hearings for its adoption scheduled for early 
1982. Under Chapter V, Countywide Policies and Development 
Standards, the following are listed with regards to open 
space and conservation: 


1) The open space characteristics of the County, 
including the rivers, the mountains, the deserts, 
and the productive agricultural lands shall be 
protected. 


2) Whenever possible, the natural terrain of the 
County shall be used to separate and define the 
urban communities of the County. 


3) The premature extension of public services, 
facilities, utilities and other capital improve- 
ments, for urban uses, into open space shall be 
discouraged, in order to promote the development 
of contiguous urban communities. 


4) Open space areas of unique, representative or 
fragile ecologies needed for education or scienti- 
fic research shall be conserved. 


5) Natural floodways, drainage channels, seismic 
fault zones, Pandlslopes. in®exeess of ?25 % “should 
be retained as open space. 


6) Urban development adjacent to publicly owned 
open space lands shall be developed in a manner 
which is harmonious with the character of the area 
.and will not conflict with public open space uses. 


7) The management principle of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield in the development and use of natural 
resources Shall be promoted and encouraged. 


8) Natural features such as hillsides, rock out- 
croppings, major stands: of trees, unique scenic 
features and other characteristics which contrib- 
ute to the natural beauty of an area shall be 
preserved and incorporated into the design of 
any development occurring in these areas. 


The new General Plan is conceived to be a ''development 
criteria" policy plan where emphasis is on the review of 
projects and assessing their potential for being serviced 
with infrastructure. Since the plan does not reference 

the ‘distributional aspects’ of various “phenomena or resources 
it may not affect the scattered pattern of development 

now occurring in unincorporated areas of the Valley. 


In another regional plan for open space and conservation 
(Conservation and Open Space Plan) adopted April 7, 1977, 
by the Southern California Association of Governments, only 
two features were mentioned that are located in the Valley. 
These are 1) Bautista Creek and 2) the San Jacinto River 
and Flood Plain. The responsibility for their management 
is listed as Riverside County together with the Department 
of Conservation (State). 


Policies Governing the Extension of Services 


Policies governing where, when, and under what conditions 
necessary urban-related public services will be extended 
to proposed or newly developing urban areas greatly affect 


urban form. Necessary services, such as sewer and water, 
can be the critical factor in determining whether a develop- 
ment is to be feasible. Furthermore, a decision to extend 
such services to a new development greatly increases the 
feasibility for providing that service to other properties 
along the new service line or service COrrildor, In general, 
necessary public services are provided to newly developing 
areas of the Hemet Valley on a demand basis. There is 
little or no consideration of the role the extension of 
these services could or should play in implementing a plan- 
ning urban growth policy that will provide for adequate 
urban developable land, as well as protect open space and 
conservation resources. 


Flood Control Works. The Riverside County Flood 
Control and Water Conservation District has prepared plans 
for flood control works along Salt Creek in the Hemet plan- 
ning area. The project, which would consist basically of 
a broad, grass-lined shallow swale, would not Only sPprocect 
the developments which were allowed within the flood plain 
of the one hundred year flood, but would also open many 
square miles of land for urban development which are now 
withheld because of the drainage problem. Hemet is currently 
studying the problem as well. 


Water. It is possible, through controlling the extension 
of water service, to control the extension of urban develop- 
ment. A spokesman for the Eastern Municipal Water District, 
which serves most of the Hemet area, has indicated that sie 
is the District's policy to extend water service to anyone 
who wants it and can afford it. Other ways in which water 
will affect development are discussed in the section on che 
Role of Water in the Future. 


Sewerage. The Eastern Municipal Water Distriet has 
a sewer treatment facility with a five-million ga blon (capac— 
ity. Although the State Water Quality Control Board's 
policy on expansion of sewer facilities usually requires 
expansion of existing facilities, the District is considering 
the construction of a new plant in Winchester to serve the 
southwestern portion of the Valley. 


The Hemet-San Jacinto Sewerage Treatment Plant is located 
outside of the Hemet planning area to the west of San Jacinto. 
Effluent is pumped from the plant a distance of four miles 

to percolation grounds near the San Jacinto River. There 

it is percolated to the groundwater table, a process which 

is frowned upon by some hydrologists and water quality en- 
gineers because of the high mineral content of the effluent. 


Sanitary sewers are now available in all of the urbanized 
portion of the Hemet planning area. Some mobile home parks, 
however, are served by septic tanks. In thestuture.~ urban 


development will probably be required to have sewer connec- 
tions. A proposal by the Water Quality Control Board would 
require that all developments with densities of two or more 
units per acre have to be served by sanitary sewers. 


Fire Protection. Fire protection in unincorporated 
areas of Riverside County is provided by the County Fire 
Department and the State Division of Forestry. <The. State 
Division of Forestry is responsible for fire protection 
in hilly areas outside of cities. The County is responsible 
for unincorporated flat areas. The same person dispatches 
Units on Ci ther case, 


All fire fighting in unincorporated areas is financed by 
either the County or the State. There are no Special fees 
charged for developments in isolated fire-hazard areas, 
although there are requirements regarding the provision of 
adequate roads for ingress and egress and.for fire fighting 


equipment. Fire insurance rates in isolated areas are also 
higher. 
Solid Waste Disposal. Refuse disposal is a problem 


which literally increases in proportion to the increase in 
population. At present there are two Sanitary. landfill] 
Sites in the Hemet planning area. The disposal site located 
west of Winchester is a 300-acre site that has a life expec- 
tancy beyond the year 2000. The termination date of this 
Site is dependent on the length of concurrent use as a 
County Regional Park. A portion of the site is already in 
use,for. recreational facilities... The other landfill site 
which is used less frequently by the City of Hemet is in 
Lambs Canyon, 12 miles northwest of the City on Highway 79. 
Ine Ja lesexpoctancye.Ot 1S 1641s alco.bevyondrtne year 
2000. 


Resource Conservation 


AireQuality...Air quality, is.a factor that once, equalled 
climate in its importance as an impetus to growth in the 
Hemet area. Many of the retired persons who have moved to 
the area had lived or had planned to live in the more urban 
areas of Southern California... but. they settled in «Hemet 
because of the clear, smog-free air. This situation appears 
to have changed. 


According to the Riverside County Air Pollution Control 
District, the position of Hemet is such that it accrues the 
contaminate generated further west. It also generates some 
of its own pollution, but this alone would not be very seri- 
ous. Approximately ninety percent of the pollution generated 
in the Hemet area is from motor vehicles; the other ten per- 
cent is generated by varied activities such as agricultural 
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operations (orchard heaters), roofing kettles, sand blasting, 
air traffic at Ryan Field, the one-train-a-day on the rail- 
road and’ charbromlers: 


Because Hemet is close to the mountains, there is a strong 
ventilation factor and better air circulation than in most 
of western Riverside County. This does not change terrace, 
however, that the State Air Quality Control Board considers 
the Valley to be part of the "critical qr ared = thac COVeErs 
most of the urbanized area in Southern California. 


As mentioned earlier, the clear and smog-free air in the 

San Jacinto Valley has played a similar role to the climate 
in attracting the elderly population. Unrortunately the 
quality of the air has been decreasing, mainly as a result 

of population and industrial growth in the urban areas to 

the west. Should the quality of the air continue to deteri- 
erate, it is possible that’ Hemet will Tose its Attracvuiveness 
as a place to retire. Furthermore, studies have shown that 
poor air quality can also be detrimental to farming. 


Although it is doubtful that Hemet would allow a smoke- 
spewing industrial plant to locate there, the combined 
effects of additional automobiles, trucks to carry goods 
for new residents, and airplanes at the airport will un- 
doubtedly have some detrimental effect upon te air quality. 
The major impact upon air quality, however, will come from 
the Los Angeles and Riverside areas. 


A positive effect which land use can have on air quality 

is that produced by trees and greenery. Experience has shown 
that vegetation cleanses the air of impurities and that 

large plants, such as trees, are most effective. 


An additional and rather involved effect of aur qua Luby 
upon land use could come about as a result of the policy 

of the State Water Quality Control Board. Thiss pOLLCY 
states that, within the “critical air area", the State and 
Federal governments will make loans or grants for sewage 
facilities to serve only a ten-year projected natural popu- 
lation increase. If this policy is followed rigidly, “all 
improvements in the Sewage system will have to be financed 
toca®iy: 


Soil Conditions. As shown in the previous Regional 
report, practically the entire City is situated: Oneaneal— 
most level plain of deep alluvial soils in the prime agri- 
cultural classification. There is a smali’portion “of hilil— 
side within the southern limits of the City near the end 
of State Street. A large area in the southwest corner of 


the City ~is™in “the Salt Creek Flood Plain. 


Soil conditions throughout the City are such that the condi- 
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tions of collapsing described earlier should be considered 
prior to development, particularly for larger structures 
and particularly in the central, older area of the CLE. 
Several major buildings in the City have experienced signi- 
ficant degrees of sinkage, including the Hemet Savings and 
Loan Building, the Nevins Building, the Labrary peand )the 
Hemet Elementary School. The central part of Hemet is 

more prone to this problem than other areas due to prior 
construction without compaction. Recognizing its special 
soil problems, the City requires soil tests for all commer- 
cial buildings. Local area soils have been drained of 

much of their water content and the introduction of heavy 
irrigation has caused compaction to occur after construction. 
Lawns introduce a form of heavy Pera eat Lonn 


Street Trees. Hemet has many fine old trees lining 
its streets. The trees are clearly an important natural 
resource, iprovidinglvavian habitats ,.helpingsto.-cool. the 
hot summer days, and are beautiful to look at. The City 
has been improving its major thoroughfares and in some 
cases has found major trees in the path of the new roadway. 
The City has had the wisdom to replant nearly all of these 
in the adjacent narrowed parkway area, where possible, “or 
in other places such as Simpson Park where this is not 
possible. 


Development Codes 


The City of Hemet's zoning and subdivision regulations have 
several requirements related to open space and conservation. 
vere are ywrequi rements. for«thesprovisd on) of, priwate’ recrea— 
tional facilities in mobile home and park subdivision develop- 
ments. This includes the TR-20 zone and mobile home parks. 
The City's PCD (planned community development) zone has a 
requirement for ten percent of a development be set aside 

for common open space. Park areas and recreation facilities 
are also a part of the requirements. 


The Hemet Public Works Department presently collects develop- 
ment fees for open space from the developers of all sub- 
divisions (where land is not dedicated for public open space 
use). The fee is $300 per acre or $50 per lot depending 

on the zone. 


To acquire a neighborhood park of a minimum size of five 
acres sin the Southeast, Area, of the City today, it would cost 
the, City $125,000. assuming approximately '$25,000 per acre. 
With "in lieu fees" of $300 per acre for open space, the 
City would need approximately 420 acres of proposed develop- 
ment to collect the necessary funds to acquire the necessary 
five acres. However, 420 acres of residential development 
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at an average density of ten people per acre produces a 
demand for ten acres of open space. This assumes thay «che 
private sector requirement is’ reduced "to 270 -acres sper 
1,000 people. To equalize the provision of open space and 
open space demand, assuming the open space per population 
ratio is desirable, greater development fees, development 
incentives, exactions, or funds from County, State, and 
federal sources are necessary. 


Another development regulation relevant to this plan is the 
section of the City Zoning Ordinance entitled, "Park Sub- 
divistvons’. “Lt staves: 


The purpose of creating the classification of Park 
Subdivision in the City of Hemet is to provide for 
subdivisions of not less than ten (10) acres of land, 
which subdivisions provide a recreational area owned 
in common by the owners of the individual ots, and 
to allow the sale of individual lots to private indi- 
viduals in strict conformance with the terms and con- 
ditions under which subdivisions are approved by the 
Hemet Planning Commission and the Hemet City sCouncil. 


The regulations then go on to state the following require- 
ments for recreation areas: 


Community recreation and service areas containing 
clubhouse, recreational area for outdoor games and 
activities such as shuffleboard, horseshoes, putting 
greens and swimming pool, shall be shown on the plans 
and specifications. Location and size of al’ facilities 
indicated in this paragraph must be approved by the 
Hemet Planning Commission and the Hemet City Building 
Department. There shall be a minimum of 270 square 
feet per lot of recreation area, exclusive of any lot, 
provided within the park Subdivision. The clubhouse 
shall have a floor area of not less than twenty-five 
(25) square feet per residential lot, and shall include 
adequate kitchen, rest room and storage facilities 
therein. 


The incentive to go the route of the park subdivision is 
that it permits a somewhat higher density than would normally 
be permitted. 


The City has a special zone for mobile home subdivisions 
known as the TR-20 zone. Mobile home subdivisions are 
distinct from mobile home parks in that the former sell 

lots, whereas the parks rent spaces. The TR-20 zone requires 
a minimum of twenty acres for a tract and calls for the 

same basic community recreation facilities as the park zone, 
that is 270 square feet of recreation area and twenty-five 
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Square feet of clubhouse floor area for each Lot’. 


Mobile home parks must have a minimum of ten acres. Ac- 
cording to the zoning regulations, they have the same 

basic requirements for private recreation areas as park 
Subdivision and TR-20 zones described above. The Catty has 
three small mobile home parks that came in before the regula- 
tions that do not have private recreation facilities. 


Looking at the general land use categories as portrayed 

in Hemet's zoning regulations, there are no real Ser Tcuwltura 1 
or "open space zones"'. The zone of least density is the 
residential-agriculture category which provides for a 
minimum lot area of 20,000) square, feet. “As explained in 
our previous analysis of County zoning, this density would 
not qualify it as a true open Space zone. The R-A zone 
has been used for large undeveloped tracts near the City 
Limits If Hemet pursues plans to annex large areas of 
undeveloped agricultural land to the Westin ia, true wagri— 
cultural zone will probably be necessary as a holding zone 
to prevent premature development. 


Hemet's* Urbani zing Fringe 


There is considerable urban development in the unincorporated 
areas around Hemet. This development is most concentrated 

in the immediate vicinity of Hemet and becomes more scattered 
further out. Development is spread throughout most of the 
buildable valley floor areaS, occurring primarily along an 
east-west axis around Highway 74, and along State and San 
Jacinto Streets where they connect the City of Hemet to the 
City of San Jacinto to the north. 


Much of this fringe area development is fairly recent, and 
more is either underway or likely to occur in the Umsch of oee 
AS explained, the urbanizing fringe areas are generally 
Supplanting prime agricultural lands. These agricul tira 1 
lands have traditionally been field crops and horse ranches 
to the west of Hemet and apricot and walnut groves to the 
Cast: 


Because the urbanization of the fringe area has been in a 
scattered pattern of development, it is placing much more 
urban development in physical contact with agricultural 
and other regional open space uses than would occur were 
the new development to form contiguous growth patterns 
concentrated around the immediate vicinity of Hemet. As 
also explained, the nearby physical presence of urban dev- 
elopment to agricultural open space makes it much more 
difficult to maintain that open space as an economic use. 
The presence of nearby urbanization causes higher land 
values for nearby agriculturists. Also urban development 
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is often incompatible with certain agricultural activities 
such as feed lots, smudge pots, etc. Furthermore, scenic 
and wildlife areas can be threatened due to the great 
increases in use brought about by having urban develop- 
ments close by. Heavy people-use of such areas invariably 
frightens game away, causes litter and erosion, and in- 
creases fire hazards. Thus the present scattered pattern 
of development is causing a quicker loss of open space and 
conservation resources to urbanization than would occur if 
a contiguous development pattern were in progress. 


Development trends in this urbanizing fringe area have basi- 
cally followed the same pattern observed in the: Caty, of 
Hemet: retirement-oriented developments to the west and 
"family" type subdivision to the east. State Street, which 
runs north-south through the study area, approximates the 
transition point between the two types of development, Dow 
within the City and: in. the fringe -anreas:. 


The eastern fringe area still has many fruit trees, left- 
overs from the once expansive apricot and walnut groves. 
These are important natural resources Which to a grea 
extent could be preserved, if not for economic production, 
then at least in parks and private yards. There have been 
cases where residential developments have been integrated 
into a working fruit orchard where the fruit trees are 

cared for and harvested through an agreement between a 
Homeowners Association and an agriculturist. In these cases 
the houses are so sited as to make the necessary maintenance 
and harvesting of the trees feasible. 


Constructing a Framework for Plan Preparation 


A viable approach to planning for conservation, open space, 
and other public needs concerns, first of alisearypProcess 

and organization. This involves both a means to relate 
different elements and plans together and a means to regulate 
and coordinate the timing of the plans. By partitioning 
various areas of the Valley and study area off into separate 
areal divisions, the framework for this analysis is provided. 
This perspective of planning is, essentially, .a torm of 
spatial analysis that also suggests a temporal structure 

toe the) task: 


In its broadest sense, open space serves to delineate and 
delimit the shape of urban areas. Mountains, forests, 

water bodies, rivers, orchards, farms, fields, and parks 

all combine to establish the urban and regional morphology. 
We plan such areas, either by preserving them, reserving 
them, or developing them, in order to create a desired urban 
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form. In the case of this element, the planning of open 
Space is inextricably bound to its function and to the 
land use and circulation elements. Functionally, open 
space may provide for various recreational and economic 
activities, along with leisure and aesthetic functions. 


This General Plan utilizes the concepts of open space 
preserves and urban reserves. Each is dependent in appli- 
cation on the other. For instance, an open Space preserve 
may have a life of ten years, after which it converts to 
urban development. In the meantime the preserve functioned 
aS an urban reserve. It was an area preserved as open space 
until it converted to urban. This is the case of the urban 
reserve. Typically, however, Open space preserves are held 
aS open space indefinitely. Included in this definition 

is the agricultural preserves established under the William-— 
son Act. 


Figure 1 illustrates the application of this framework. 
A description of the different areas comprising the plan 
including conditions of their implementation follows. 


Hemet-South Urban Reserve. That area comprising-Dia— 
mond Valley, that straddles both State Street and Newport 
Road, and is presently under cultivation for potatoes. 
Existing parcels range in size from one-half acre to 160 
acres. Upon converting from the status of urban reserve 
to development, the area should be masterplanned jointly 
by the City and property owners. This would include a 
capital improvement plan and program by the City that 
would indicate how services could be extended. Ingaddition, 
the area's flood control problems should be solved, parti- 
cularly, with reference to Salt Creek. Prior to develop- 
ment the area would be annexed to Hemet with the "Diamond 
Valley Community Plan", alluded to above, providing the 
basis for land use designations, plans for servicing the 
area, and other related policies. 


. Domenigoni Hills Open Space Preserve. Mainly, that 
area comprising the Domenigoni Hills in the southwest por- 
tion of the Valley. This area could Suppert. agricultural 
uses, “1f feasiblew™and Low density development with lot 
sizes ranging from two acre to ten acre minimums, depending 
on the percent slope. Prior to annexation and development 
of the hills, the City should consider preparing an area 
plan that details development standards and Criteria, The 
Same Situation described above would fit the Santa Rosa 
Hills, the hilly area south of Diamond Valley, and the 
hills bordering the Valley on the west. 


Other Area Plans. In addition to the above, Area Plans 
for the northwest and southwest areas of the Hemet area 
will be prepared as part of the Hemet General Plan. The 
communities of Winchester and Valle Vista also warrant 
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GOALS AND POLICIES 


Introduction 


The following measures, upon adoption by the City Of Hemet, 
constitute the City's official position with regards to 
conservation and open space matters. It also represents 

a commitment to action in cases requiring some concerted 
effort and the exercise of the City's constituted power. 
Since many of the goals and policies are already adopted 

by the City (December 6, 1973) their review and reconsidera- 
tion leads to the revision and amendment of City DOLLCY. 


The matrix analysis presented in Figure 2 provides a means 
to prioritize and order City goais and policies. As shown, 
the vertical axis represents a list of possible natural 
resources and areas with inherent limitations. These 

areas also include special kinds of features that reflect 
some legal or cultural limitation. The horizontal axis 
includes the broad categories of public need that can be 
met through the preservation or conservation of natural 
resources. Additionally, each of the four categories has 

a range concerning the relative level vor applicability tO 
the Open Space and Conservation Element. Conceptually, the 
more categories of need a particular resource relates to, 
together with a high rating of applicability, in fulfilling 
some public need, the higher the priority it deserves. A 
shortcoming exists, however, in this analysis, since 1? 
does not attempt to indicate a priority of types of needs 
(horizontal axis). This is a choice of the City Planning 
Commission and City Council. However, eertain policy choice 
scenarios can be drawn from the matrix. 


An initial look at the matrix presents the impression that 
agricultural lands, flood plains, earthquake fault zones, 
scenic areas, and outdoor recreation are resources that 
relate to the broadest spectrum of public need that the 
Open Space and Conservation Element is responsible to. 
However, the interpretation presented in the Matrices an 
jndividual view of the applicability of resources to needs. 
It is subject to a variety of tests of diverse opinions that 
the goal and policy formulation process produces. the 1ol- 
lowing statement of goals is organized along the categories 
of need. 


Open Space Preservation 


1. Agriculture has been of great value to the community, 
both in terms of economic gains and aS a means OL 
preserving open space. Therefore, efforts should 
be concentrated upon retaining as much agricultural 


OPEN SPACE AND CONSERVATION LEVEL OF NEED ANALYSIS 


IMPORTANT AREAS | OPEN SPACE PRESERV. | RESOURCE PRODUCTION | OUTDOOR RECREATION | HEALTH & SAFETY 
AND NATURAL 


Forest Lands X 
Renee fad X X X X 
Farmlands » ope X 
Aquifers X X X 

Rivers X X 
Streams X X X 
Mineral Dep. X X X X 
Parks X X 
HistorzcoPlaces X X xX X 
Culzural” Areas x xX 
Scenic Areas X X 
Utility Emts. X X X X 
Scenic Hwy. X X X | X 
Trails X x X 
Critical Slopes X X X 

Fault Zones X Xx X Xx 

{Unstable Soils Xx X X 

Flood Plains Xx 

Water Sheds X 4 xX 

Fire Haz. Areas X X X X 


Figure 2 
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Jand=as -possible: 


a. A special committee of the City of Hemet and 
the County of Riverside should be formed to 
critically analyze the economic feasibility 
of continued utilization of agricultural lands 
and to devise realistic recommendations there- 
on. 


b. Where possible, the City shall support the 
application of the Williamson Act in estab- 
lishing and maintaining aericultural pre— 
serves. 


ec. TheeCity shall “devisemiand regulation measures 
that are fitted to specific agricultural uses 
as they exist in the Valley. Provisions for 
health and safety will be used. 


d. The Department of Agriculture (State of Califor- 
nia) and the University of CalifornianatnhLver= 
side should be asked to investigate new crops 
which can be economically produced in the Hemet 
area. 


Preserving open space is essential to the conserva- 
tion of critical resources. Therefore, the Crucy 

of Hemet shall encourage such preservation through 
its actions, decisions, commitments of funds, 

and the exercise of its police power. 


a. The City will initiate plans for the preserva- 
tion of open space preserves in areas that 
consist of hills located in the peripheral 
portions of the planning area. Such plans 
will contain standards and criteria for re- 
source conservation to include, but not limited 
to, slope areas, rock outcroppings, scenic 
resources, wildlife habitats, fire hazard 
management; and, development to include, but 
not limited to, road sitings, residential 
densities, other land uses, and the extension 
of utilities and public services. 


Db. The City will plan tor flood control in a man= 
ner that encourages multiple use of flood 
channels. This includes the provision for 
open, green, natural-looking channels. Trails, 
recreation, and agricultural uses are encouraged 
in the channel rights-of-way. 


c. The City and County should develop subdivision 
and development practices in the Hemet area 
that will foster open space and land conserva- 
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tion concepts, such as, clustering, zero 
lot lines, coverage incentives, and density 
transfers. 


d. Hillsides should be valued for their scenic 
value. ThesCity +s newly adopted Hillside 
Development Standards (9-28-82) should be 
carefully enforced. 


Resource Production 
ee ee ee OOUeCEHON 


live 


The City is committed to the Stewardship and manage- 
ment of the production of the Hemet area's natural 
resources. This includes agricultural productions, 
water conservation, mineral extraction, and Soil 
conservation. 


a. The City will enact measures to protect areas 
required for recharge of ground water basins. 


b. The City will enact specific zoning regulations 
for the extraction of geologic minerals and 
materials. 


c. The City recognizes the importance of the via- 
bility of agricultural production to the economy 
of the Valley. Therefore, the City will enact 
ordinances and regulations that Support the 
continued use of agricultural lands and protects 
against problems of incompatibility with urban 
uses. 


Outdoor Recreation 


Ae: 


The City shall plan and program for the development 
of parks and other areas conducive to outdoor 
recreation. Such plans and programs should be 
designed so as to be responsive to the needs of 
multiple publics and people of various age groups. 


an Park facilities should be located so as to be 
accessible to people who might want to use 
them. 


b. Park sites and elementary school sites should 
be coordinated in order to maximize neighbor- 
hood open space and park facilities. This will 
provide for a more efficient joint utilization 
of public property. 


c. The City should take all steps necessary to 
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implement the provisions of the Quimby Park 
Acquisition Act. In doing this, the Cry 
should encourage the County to take similar 
steps that would lead to the acquisition of 
land for park purposes in the unincorporated 
areas of the Valley. Priority, in both cases, 
should be given to neighborhood park land ac-— 
quisition with the second priority given to 
park facility development. 


The City should adopt park dedication require- 
ments for large scale developments. This 
measure should be reviewed in terms of whether 
certain projects will generate a private de- 
mand that can be handled privately by the 
development or a public demand that suggests 
the need for public=tacviities: 


Public Health and Safety 


at 


The City will provide for the necessary measures 
that will protect the health and safety of the 
Valley from misuse or neglect of natural phenomena. 


a. 


The City will establish restrictions and stan- 
dards to prohibit or control development in 
hazard areas, such as, flood plains, earthquake 
fault zones, areas consisting of collapsing 
soils, areas of instable slopes, and areas 
subject to wildland fires. 


The lowering of property assessed values 
should be encouraged on non-buildable property, 
such as, floodways and earthquake faults. 


The City will provide for the necessary measures 
that will protect the health and Ssarety. of une 
Valley from the misuse of land and the harmful 
externalities that can be generated by different 
land uses: 


a. 


The City should support and use the present 
measuring device for smog and should immediate- 
ly notify health facilities, schools, and places 
where people congregate of dangerous smog levels. 


Only clean industrial development which is 
compatible with existing environmental quality 
should be encouraged. Such development should 
be channeled into planned areas. 


Current development policies which allow great 


amounts of land to be impervious to water 
percolation should be examined in ieht wot 
the serious flooding caused by this exces- 
Sive runoff. 


d. Water resources are of such importance to 
the area that they must be safeguarded through 
the preservation and use of natural percolation 
areas and the discouragement of all uses which 
result in the discharge of poor quality effluent. 


Policies and Standards 
eee ees om andards 


Intergovernmental Relations. For the County to under- 
take the typerof planning indicated as needed in the Hemet 
area would require that the County establish an intimate 
and current knowledge of the area. Ongoing, comprehensive 
planning, coupled with intimate local area knowledge is 
necessary if the Valley is to avoid the Sprawl development 
experienced in most of the Los Angeles area \The City is 
the only locally-based government in the study area with 
the capability to assume the necessary leadership to create 
a planned environment where present and future generations 
can live healthy lives in inspiring surroundings. A decision- 
making process rooted firmly in local knowledge, local con- 
cern and local leadership is necessary to ensure future 
planning decisions which will avoid urban Sprawl. Policies 
are: 


1. Hemet shall act as the catalyst for area-wide open 
Space planning by assuming a leadership role in 
assessing open space, recreation, and conservation 
needs and encouraging the establishment of plans 
to address them. 


2, **+ThevCity shall ’eéstablishua regular referral process 
with the County through which the City, by having 
intimate knowledge of the area; Will ‘be able to 
play a key role in guiding future land use decisions 
as well as County plans, policies, and zoning regula- 
tions. 


3. The City should seek ways to influence the water 
district and flood control district to employ 
policies and decisions that provide services and 
facilities consistent with the City's policies on 
land use and phasing development. 


4. Hemet should coordinate planning activities with 
the City of San Jacinto in furthering Valley-wide 
policies beneficial to all residents in the area. 


Oo. Encourage development to occur adjacent to existing 
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urbanized areas in order to preserve large parcels 
for adjacent uses. 


6. In large developing areas, encourage the prepara- 
tion of master plans that include private and 
public open space networks to help meet the overall 
need for open space and recreational amenities. 


7. New innovations in housing design and density trans- 
fers aimed at preservation of aericulturad «land 
and/or permanent open Spaces are encouraged. 


Environmental Review. This plan establishes the precept 
that open space and conservation resources in the Hemet area 
need to be respected and protected. With this foundation, 
Hemet can help guide decisions in its area by gathering, 
maintaining, and utilizing information about the surrounding 
environment. The environmental information presented in 
this plan in really a first Step towards an organized en- 
vironmental inventory of the Hemet area. Such an inventory 
will make full utilization of the Environmental Impact Re- 
port process. Proposed developments within the planning 
area Should now be checked with this inventory. This would 
indicate likely areas of environmental concerns) Further 
research would then be done in appropriate chapters of 
the plan. At this point there are several possibilities: 


1. Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is adequate enough to show that 
the proposed development will not cause any ad- 
verse environmental influences, and the project 
can be granted a "negative declaration", meaning 
no Environmental Impact Report (EIR) is needed. 


2. Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is adequate enough to show that 
the proposed development will cause irreparable 
harm to the environment, and the developer is 
Shown this information and encouraged to either 
abandon or adequately modify and resubmit his 
proposal. 


3. Existing environmental knowledge of the proposed 
development area is deficient in one or more areas. 
The developer is requested to prepare an EIR in 
which an especially careful investigation is re-- 
quired in those areas in which the environmental 
inventory is deficient. Relevant portions of the 
EIR are then added to the inventory for use in 
future projects. Meanwhile, the proposed develop- 
ment can either be accepted, rejected, or required 
to be modified in accordance with the environmental 
information. 
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The above review process would work either for projects 
within the City or for projects outside of the City within 
Hemet's planning area, with the City of Hemet acting as 

the County's advisor. In either case, Hemet would be main- 
taining and building a stock of knowledge about the area 
and applying the leadership necessary to insure sound 
environmental decisions. Policies are: 


ing 


The City shall maintain a current environmental 
inventory of the Hemet area by which development 
proposals will be evaluated. 


Hemet should undertake or, where appropriate, en- 
courage County, regional, or state agencies to 
undertake additional environmental studies to 
supplement the environmental inventory and analysis 
ofathe: phanoiny thesnearafutune “They ehall include, 
but not be limited to, the following: 


a. Archaeological Inventory. This would provide 
the most feasibly complete inventory of archae- 
ological remains in the area, ranking them 
in priority categories jin order to determine 
which areas should be preserved. 


beasGollapsible .-SoLlsacs.Auspecial investigation 
of this potential problem is warranted and 
should be carried on in conjunction with a 
similar investigation keyed to soil problems 
associated with larger structures within the 
City.of Hemet, particularly inthe central 
area of downtown. 


c. Sensitivity of Hillsides to Development. Al- 
though there does not seem to be evidence of 
erosion, landslides, or other such problems 
that might impair or result from future hill- 
side development, there has not been SUuiiti1caent 
hillside development by which to evaluate tis 
concern. Hillsides in semi-arid climates, 
such as Hemet's, typically exist in a precarious 
balance of soils, vegetation, and runoff. This 
balance is often upset by development. More 
information on the sensitivity of Hemet's ees 
to development is needed. 


d. Future of Agriculture. Studies need to be 
undertaken to determine the economic viability 
of agriculture in the Hemet area and any new 
crops that might strengthen thes position’ or 
agriculture, also, of ways in which modified 
County policies’ on agricultural preserves and 
State and County Assessor policies on taxation 
could help agriculture. 
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Runoff. Groudwater levels in the Hemet area are large- 
ly dependent upon precipitation and runoff from nearby 
hills for recharge. While groundwater quality and quantities 
in the area continue to decrease, flood control works and 
drainage facilities (seemingly necessitated by urbanization) 
carry local runoff out of the area. The hazards of runoff 
to property and lives increase as new construction covers 
open lands. To the fullest extent possible, runoff should 
be permitted to percolate into the groundwater. Partial 
concretization of Bautista Creek has already decreased 
possabialities: fox groundwater discharge. The need is to 
protect groundwater recharge areas from development wherev- 
er possible. As the Valley develops, flood risks may in- 
crease as they have in other areas where urban runoff has 
been totally channelized. Policy: 


1. All proposed developments shall include provisions 
‘to allow runoff to percolate back into the ground 
by live landscaping, dug wells, maintenance of 
natural drainage ways, and other techniques. 

These standards shall be regulated through City 
and County subdivision regulations. 


Regional Highways. The 1968 Hemet-San Jacinto General 
Plan recommended an east-west freeway to serve the Hemet 


area. This would not only cause a decrease in Hemet's 
environmental qualities, but would add pressures to develop 
the nearby San Jacinto Mountain area. The same is true for 
the proposed Bautista Canyon highway which would all but 
destroy that canyon as an important wildlife habitat. 


1. New regional through routes should be 
discouraged in Hemet for they Wa in 
general, cause a significant decline in 
environmental quality. Where absolutely 
essential, such highways should be routed 
around important open space and conserva-— 
tion resource areas. 


Hillside Development. In order to protect the integrity 
of the hillside areas, the City Council adopted the following 


Hillside Development Standards on September 28, 1982. 
(Hillside Development Illustrations are on file with the City 
Department of Community Development ) 


1. Grading is to be minimized in all hillside 
areas. All final slopes are to be contour 


graded. 
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2. Developments shall be designed to follow, or flow 
with, the natural contours of the site. Natural 
floodways, drainage channels, slopes in excess of 
25% and seismic fault zones should be designed as 
common open space. Density transfers are permitted 


in order to compensate for the loss of buildable area, 


with the general plan determining the appropriate 
density): range. 


3, ne height of allecut. and =<f1.1 1 Slopes, or combinations 


thereof, (on a 2.1 slope ratio) shall be no greater 
than ten feet. Exceptions to this standard are per- 
mitted when: 


A. slope ratios can be increased Cie se te Oly a ent) 
or, 


B. a special landscape terracing plan is approved. 


Regional Parks. The regional parks would be Supplemented 
by scenic easements, areas where the development rights are 
owned by the public. Regional parks are indicated for key 
open Space and conservation areas. These are areas that 
have Significant value for preservation and which can be 
used for outdoor recreation or educational use by the public. 
Scenic easements supplement the regional parks system in 
order to preserve the scenic integrity of the Valley (see 
section on scenic resources). Policies are: 


1. The following new regional parks are recommended 
Cinjtornder Yof priority ): 


a. Bautista Canyon. This includes the canyon 
area and the surrounding desert culture environ- 
ment. It could encompass significant BLM 
holdings on the hillsides above the canyon. 
It is expected that use of this park would be 
oriented towards outdoor education and ecologi- 
cal study. 


b. Pochea Indian Village Site. An investigation 
is needed to determine how much of the Pochea 
Indian Village has been lost to development. 
Whatever remains should be preserved in a park 
facitity. 


ce. Park Hill. This landmark could be largely 
preserved by having only the top area aS a. 
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park. The lower slopes could continue to 
develop, following the cove-cluster concept 
with the middle slopes and the more prominent 
lower slopes preserved as scenic easements. 


d. Highway 74 Scenic Gateway Overlook. As men- 
tioned, the scenic gateway where one Perse 
sees the Valley upon entering the Valley via 
Highway 74 provides a good place for an Over— 
look area. Coupled with a scenic easement, 
it would preserve the effect of the regional 
"entrance-way". The overlook could include 
viewpoints and information about the area. 


e. San Jacinto River Parks. These are the same 
parks as recommended in the 1968S plan. there 
are possiblities for picnicking, riding, bi- 
cycling, and wildlife areas. 


f. Other Significant Hilltops. These could be 
preserved in the same manner as Park Hill 
with lower slopes in scenic easements. 


g. Simpson Park (existing) and the County Park 
at Double Buttes (planned). 


2. Regional hiking, bicycling, and horse trails are 
recommended along the San Diego Canal right-of- 
way, and in the riverbottom area. 


Energy Conservation. Moderately high density develop- 
ment is the backbone of many energy-conserving land use 
objectives. Multi-unit buildings cut space heating and 
cooling costs more than one-half because units are smaller 
with fewer exposed surfaces that facilitate temperature 
exchanges. Dense development makes possible the use of 
total energy systems that reuse water, solid waste, and 
waste heat produced from electricity. Energy efficient 
transportation systems are encouraged by locational choices 
that reflect higher densities and thereby help to reduce 
the distance between work and residence. These in turn 
reduce the length of roads and utility systems. Land zoned 
for multi-family housing creates an economic incentive for 
developers to create more dense residential environments. 


Modifying height restrictions, cluster zoning, landscaping, 
street design and reducing lot size requirements are addi- 
tional steps to encourage more dense development within 
single-family subdivisions. In lieu of imposing blight, 
setback, and yard requirements to regulate density in 
larger developments, the floor area ratio (FAR) can allow 
greater flexibility in building shape and orientation to 


optimize energy-conserving features of the natural environ- 
ment. 
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The substantial energy savings achieved through higher 
density development have disadvantages in that they can 
result in congestions, concentration of air pollution, 

fire hazards, loss of privacy, increased noise, overburden- 
ing of capital facilities, and loss of scenic beauty. 
Safeguards have to be built into implementation strategies 
to assume a better product. Design changes and construction 
improvements should accompany compact development, including 
better insulation to maximize privacy, use of setbacks, and 
tiered buildings to allow light. exposure and air circulation. 


While multi-unit development is not prescribed everywhere 
and cannot be promoted throughout a community, it can be 
concentrated near employment and activity centers. Altera- 
tion of land development patterns to big recreational and 
ocheri public facili tiesucloserito: their users is another 
way to reduce energy demand. The development of an inte- 
grated pathway system for bicycling, jogging, and walking 
to complement existing and future road development will 
also reduce energy consumption. Energy is further con- 
served by narrowing streets, particularly local streets 
that serve residents rather than through traffic. They can 
help reduce the ambient air temperature reducing the use 
and cost of home air conditioning in the summer. Policies 
are: 


1. The City shall develop energy performance standards 
by which to review development proposals according 
to the efficiency of site design, orientation of 
development, wind protection, ventilation, relation- 
ship to open space networks and pedestrian path- 
ways and the use of solar, waste water, and solid 
waste systems to conserve energy. 


2. The City shall encourage the development of multi- 
family housing in lappropriatewareasnofother City 
and mixed use developments in certain areas. 


City Parks. A few years ago the City considered a 
set of policies which would measure necessary park and 
recreation areas according to the population. The proposed 
regulations stated that fournvacres of land for 1,000) per- 
sons would be required for public park and recreational 
use, but one and one-half acres of each four acres could 
be provided by open spaces owned by the School District. 
This conditions, if met, would delegate responsibility for 
the provision of two and one-half acres per 1,000 people 
to the developers. 


By establishing these plan standards for open space pro- 
vision, the City can take full advantage of the Quimby 
Act] @Aceording to®thée Actytthe ‘City°may require either 
the dedication of land or a payment of cash in lieu of 
such dedication for park and recreational areas, where the 
subdivider-proposed area will meet a park need. However, 
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as stated in the Quimby Act, the City cannot require 
dedication of land or payment in lieu unless it "...has 
adopted a general plan containing a recreational element, 
and the park and recreation facilities are iipeaccoraance 
with definite principles and standards contained therein."' 
Policies are: 


1. As recommended in the Open Space and Conservation 
Element (1973), a minimum of four acres of proper- 
ty for each 1,000 persons should be provided in 
the Southwest Area. 


2. One and one-half acres of this four acres/1,000 
people may be satisfied by multi-use of school 
playgrounds located in the Southwest Area eat 
agreed to by the Hemet Unified SchoommDistrict.. 


3. Fifty percent of the amount designated as private 
common open space used for neighborhood park- 
type uses, up to three acres/1,000 population. 
(This percentage may be calculated only for that 
population actually utilizing the private common 
open space. ) 


4. Portions of the floodway may be improved and used 
as open space and may satisfy a POLtLLOnN .O1. Lhe 
recommended standards as long as walking distances 
are not exceeded, parks are closely related to 
residential development, and recreational facil Les 
are approved by the Flood ControlsDistrict. 


Neighborhood-Oriented Parks. Recommended new neigh- 
borhood-oriented parks are indicated in Figure 5. Laese 
recommendations follow from the analysis of individual 
neighborhood needs for nearby park facilities (as distinct 
from community-wide facilities which will tend to draw 
people from the entire City and its surroundings). Cir- 
cléd- notation invrigure indicates approximate areas in 
which parks should be located. Existing, 1990, and 2000 
priorities are determined directly from the neighborhood 
analysis in which the priority needs are presented. 


Recommended parks are broken down intoatwoubasicwtypes: 
mini- and neighborhood parks. Mini-parks are either tot 
lots, playgrounds, sitting areas, or a combination of all 
three. Neighborhood parks contain sitting areas, tot-lots 
and playgrounds as well as other facilities... »There.are 

no recommendations for new facilities that would be play- 
grounds alone. The schools already provide playgrounds 
and the recommended neighborhood parks will usually provide 
them. In other cities with more grade school children, 
these types of facilities usually have to be supplemented 
with playgrounds. In Hemet's case, this is not necessary. 


Within each neighborhood the needs analysis indicates 
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approximately where different categories of population 
live and which areas need new parks; the plan map is more 
specific. Parks recommended near bicycle paths and park 
location areas are related to the overall development 
pattern of the neighborhood. This often means locating 

a new facility on the developing fringe of a neighborhood 
area where it will serve existing and the future develop- 
ment. The developing fringe area is usually where vacant 
land! is available: 


The tentative downtown renewal plan indicates several 
street closings for malls and walkways. As mentioned 
previously, this would provide great open space relief 

for downtown shoppers, but should be subject to a complete 
and thorough economic feasibility study. In cases where 
neighborhoods border or include parts of the downtown 
renewal area, several sitting areas and tot-lots should 

be located where they could be integrated with future malis.. 
Downtown parks can and should be integrated with neighbor- 
hood parks wherever possible, saving on facilities and 
encouraging people to use downtown. 


In determining the design of specie recommended 
park faciilitwes the City shouldfuse, the park descriptions 
as only a guide. Amenities to be included in a new park 
should reflect the specific needs of the surrounding 
area. Plans should include provisions to alter facilities 
to reflect the changing needs of new populations. Most 
importantly, there is no certainty as to the long-range 
(twenty toweriry, years) stability of Hemet as a retirement 
area. New neighborhood parks in retirement areas probably 
will not need ballfields, but plans for these parks should 
indicate where these facilities could go in the future, 
leaving those areas free of major trees and structures. 


In reality, each neighborhood park will not be limited to 
serving its immediate area. The primary design emphasis 
for each such park should be to serve the needs of the 
immediate population. To complement the entire city park 
system, each park should provide something unique. One 
park might have a special fountain-wading area, or tennis 
courts, so that the most complete facilities will be avail- 
able citywide. This would help avoid the tendency in park 
design of repeating the same designs in every park. 


The architectural designs of new parks should also be 
people-related and somewhat unique for each park. Standard 
park furniture found so often in city parks everywhere 
should be avoided where possible. These styles often run 
from grey steel and concrete to carnival-style play equip- 
ment. Emphasis could be placed on natural materials which 
most people find more appropriate for parks and which are 
often cheaper. Particularly important is the choice of 
play equipment. Modern tot-lot and playground design has 
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moved beyond the stereotyped facility of the past, where 

the child's actions and imagination are rigidly controlled 

by the design of the equipment. New play equipment and 
facilities emphasize the park as a place for adventure 

and imagination. Natural materials such as sand, wood, and 
stone provide the basis for a better child-experience. The 
City need not limit itself to playground equipment catalogues. 
It can often make its own equipment cheaper and more inter- 
esting. [hevochool, District: should ctotally reexamine its 
playground designs. Policies are: 


1. Specific neighborhood needs should be considered 
in the provision of open space and recreational 
amenities. 


2. Development plans for open space and recreation 
Should provide the flexibility to accommodate 
changes in the types of facilities to meet the 
needs of changing populations. 


3. While the primary design emphasis for each park 
Should be to the needs of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, each neighborhood park should be designed 
to complement the entire city park system by pro- 
viding a unique amenity. 


4. Downtown park needs should be integrated with 
neighborhood park needs where neighborhoods border 
or include parts of the downtown renewal area. 


Oo. The following standards shall apply to the location 
and size of the recreational amenities: 


Ase olttangiarea, Oo tot= one-fourth mile walk- 
lot, ori Playground ing distance - may be 

part of a Neighborhood 
Park 

b. Neighborhood Park one-half mile walking 
distance 

Cs Community Park 15-minutes driving 
time or within the 
floodway 

d. Adults over 60 one-fourth mile walk- 


ing distance to all 
passive recreational 
areas 


e. Sitting area, tot- one-half acre or less 
Yot.,. “or -Playeround 


f. Neighborhood Park 5 to “L0" acres 
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g. Community Park 20 to 40 acres 


Bike Paths. The proposed park system and the bike 
paths would complement each other and should be jointly 
implemented in newly developing areas. The bicycle paths 
would be linked to the parks, providing additional resting 
areas. Policies are: 


1. Wherever possible, new parks shall be located 
where they can be served by the proposed bicycle 
pathway. 


2. The bicycle pathway system should consist of the 
following elements and each should be studies in 
terms of its need in the systems: 


a. Separate lanes for bicycles only. 
b. Areas where joint use would occur. 
c; Rest. stops for cyclists: 


d. Signing - directional, regulatory and informa- 
tionals 


e. Bicycle parking areas. 


f. Striping, curbing, and other methods of de- 
fining separation from other modes of trans- 
portarion: 


guynOff—streetzor right-of-way bicycle paths. 


h. Ramps, curb-cuts and other methods of transition 
between various types and locations of lanes. 


ifaeolenals and ovner devices related to the control 
of conflict points within the system. 


Downtown Plazas-Malls. It is apparent that given the 
predominant life styles of Hemet, an extensive system of down- 
town mini-parks and plazas would be popular. The feasibility 
of plans incorporating downtown mini-parks and plazas should 
be evaluated in an economic analysis of the downtown retail 
area, its strengths and weaknesses compared to competing areas, 
and a determination of what kinds of improvements would signi- 
ficantly increase its retail drawing power. Policies are: 


1. Well—-lighted park«facilities should be encouraged 
in order to facilitate nighttime use. 


9. Recreation halletactlities are encouraged adjacent 
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to park areas and in areas where private recrea- 
tion hall facilities are not available. 


3. A system of downtown mini-parks and plazas is 
encouraged as warranted by intensification and 
expansion of the downtown commercial core. 


Urban Fringe. The principal need in the urbanizing 
fringe area is for inhabitants in those areas to realize 
the absolute need for a united, locally-—based planning 
effort if the Valley is to be saved from inadequately 
planned development. As previously discussed, the City of 
Hemet Wis athesonlyelocail agency available to undertake the 
necessary leadership for the planning job that needs to 
be done. Incorporation of the principal fringe areas into 
Hemet would introduce locally-based planning to the fringe 
areas. Further, the expanded City would represent a greater 
Share of the Valley's population, enabling the City to carry 
more weight as the County's local spokesmen in future land 
decisions facing Hemet and the regional area. 


New development in the urbanizing fringe area should follow 
the environmental review procedures and checks discussed 
earlier. New developments in these areas should also pro- 
vide for an extension of the Hemet City park system. Hemet's 
bicycle path system should be extended to all urbanizing 
fringe areas, and neighborhood-oriented parks “located at 
points along this system where park needs exist. Park loca- 
tions should follow from the same criteria developed and 
demonstrated in the Hemet City Plan. Policies are: 


1. New development in the urbanizing fringe area 
Should be reviewed for potential environmental 
impacts based on the environmental inventory and 
analysis of the Hemet area maintained and impacted 
by. sthexC iyex 


2. New developments in the urbanizing fringe area 
Should include open spaces that augment the Hemet 
City park system, provide for the extension of 
the City bicycle path system, and follow the same 
locational criteria developed for the City. 


Community-wide Park. It appears that while the exist- 
ing school facilities in the eastern fringe areas are meeting 
many of the park needs in that area, more park facilities 
are needed. In addition to several neighborhood-oriented 
parks (exact plan to be determined through future plans), 
there is a need for a community-wide facility. 


Such a facility is about thirty to forty acres and is aimed 

at iserving) (theitentirel community, but’ specifically *thesafter— 
noon family outing, the group picnic, the league ball game, 

or the class outing. It includes expanded neighborhood 
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park facilities (ballfields, picnic areas, and tov] LOUS ) 
It can also include other facilities such as nature areas, 
a museum, and a community center. The community park 
should be within fifteen minutes driving time of user 
population concentrations. A need exists for a community 
park for the following reasons: 


L)* The only dlocalaplacé™that tstattractiverfor= family 
outings, group picnics, etc. is Weston Park which is 
heavily utilized. A considerably larger community 
park with more diverse facilities would relieve Weston 
Park, while providing more recreational opportunities. 


2) The "family" areas, in particular, have too few recrea- 
tional facilties, particularly for the family and outing 
type of activity: 


3) There will be a long-term need in the area for lighted 
active sports areas. The school grounds cannot adequate- 
ly respond to this need. Facilities should be designed 
especially for nighttime use; they were not originally 
designed for these purposes. There aren't enough school 
facilities to meet the long-term needs of the area even 
if the high school and other school balifields were 
lighted. 


There is also the need in the community for an outdoor 
educational facility whereby school children and others 
could study the diverse open space and natural resources 

of their Hemet area environment. Detailed in this report 

is the diversity of existing wildlife, vegetation, geology, 
soils, and land forms, as well as extensive areas of consid- 
erable archaeological interest. Unfortunately, many of the 
nearby areas are not accessible during fire season except 

to organized and specially approved groups. An outdoor 
educational facility would provide a place where all residents 
could learn about and study their environment first-hand. 


It would be desirable to locate the outdoor educational fac- 
ility and community park on the same Site.) woth yould. re— 
late primarily to family areas and should therefore be 
located east of Hemet where there are still large vacant 
areas for such uses. The park should be owned and operated 
by the Valley-Wide Recreation District. as wt. wril- directly 
serve the fringe area as well as Hemet. Both amenities 
could benefit through combined use - park users may enjoy 

a nature trail; school children could use the athletic 
facilities. The community park could include the following 
facilities andeareas:: 


1) Active lighted sports area 
27? PicnVes area. 

3) “Smalasdake 

4) Riding and bicycling trails 
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5) Playground 
6) Multi-purpose community center 


The outdoor educational facility could include the following 
facilities and areas: 


1) Nature study area. 


2) Interpretive center for the study of local ecology 
and archaeology coordinated with use of Simpson Park, 
Bautista Canyon and the Ramona Bowl Museum. 


3) Wildlife Lake (could be shared with community park 
area if adequately designed and maintained for both 
uses). 
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1. The Valley-Wide Recreation District should be 
encouraged to provide a community park, equipped 
with an outdoor recreational facility(ies) and 
other park facilities that serve the recreational 
needs of the full range of age groups in residence 
in Hemet and the urbanizing fringe area. 


Implementation 


Priorities. The highest priorities of the open space 
and conservation element are: 


1) the provision of neighborhood parks in the southern 
portion of Hemet to satisfy existing needs, and 


2) the provision of neighborhood parks in the Southwest 
Area to satisfy future need as the area develops. 


The Southwest Area of the City has the largest population 
unserved by a large neighborhood public open space and the 
number of people living in that section of the City is in- 
creasing. A prime location for a neighborhood park in this 
area is near the intersection of Stetson and State Streets. 
As the Southwest Area develops, adequate open space will 
also be necessary as part of the master plan for develop- 
ment. Of secondary importance are smaller mini-parks, with 
tot-lots, sitting areas or playgrounds. They are desirable 
amenities, particularly in existing developed areas of the 
City to supplement neighborhood park facilities. Community 
and regional parks have the lowest priority for City action. 
At present, the Valley-Wide Recreation District for the 
County is acquiring land north of Hemet near the intersec- 
tion of Esplanade and State Streets for future development 
of a 40-acre community park. The City maintains control 
over development of Sampson Park, a regional facility, 
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over 450 acres of vacant land five miles southeast of the 
Gity. The City Parkeeand Recreation Department submitted 
a five-year development plan to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) to provide water to the site and improve access 
and minor improvements. 


Program of Action. These programs and actions estab- 
lish a means of guiding the development of open space and 
conservation areas. They help build a stronger conscious- 
ness for the preservation of valuable natural resources 
and the pursuit of well balanced growth. Implementation 
of the plan requires both public and private initiative 
and cooperation, employing a variety of implementation 
techniques. The actions described below are organized by 
regional, cCity.,and iringe planning areas. 


The implementation strategies for the City and urbanizing 
fringe area are combined to further encourage the same 
planning approach in both areas. Those actions that are 
related to the acquisition of neighborhood open space are 
highlighted (*) to indicate priority areas with direct 
action for the City and the private sector. 


1. Hemet should assume its role as the leading voice 
of local people for the entire planning area. 
The planning staff should be increased to where 
it could undertake the necessary studies of estab- 
lishing and updating a broad base of environmental 
knowledge and information about therarea’ as: ‘out— 
lined in’ the piang 


2. The City should expand its role as advisor: vO Lne 
County and the Valley-Wide Recreationa District in 
their impact on issues affecting the planning area. 


3, The proposed regional parks should be accomplished 
over the years, principally through federal, State 
and County resources. 


4, The proposed scenic easements should be encouraged 
through the utilization of a Planned Unit Develop- 
ment Zoning Regulations and Hillside Density Trans- 
fers. 


x5. In order to encourage the provision of private 
and public open space as part of private develop- 
ment (to help meet the overall need for open space 
and recreational facilities), the City encompasses 
the adaption of flood control channels and flood- 
ways in private developments for multi-purpose 
use aS open space and recreation. 


*G 5a Thomort yosna » | continue to encourage the use of 
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the "Park Subdivision" ordinance which provides 
for private open space by permitting a higher 
density than would normally be allowed. The 


open space and recreation requirements aS per 
ordinance, are as°follows* 


Community recreation and service areas containing 
clubhouse, recreational area for outdoor games and 
activities such as shuffleboard, horseshoes, putt- 
ing greens and swimming pool, shall be shown on 
the plans and specifications. Location and size 
of all facilities indicated in this paragraph 

must be approved by the Hemet Planning Commission 
and the Hemet City Building Department. There 
Shall be a minimum of 270 square feet per lot of 
recreation area, exclusive of any lot, provided 
within the park subdivision. The clubhouse shall 
have a floor area of not less than twenty-five 
(25) square feet per residential lot, and shall 
include adequate kitchen, restroom and storage 
facilities therein. 


The City shall continue to encourage the use of 
the special zone for mobile home subdivision 

known as the TR-20 zone and the mobile home park 
zone requiring the same basic community recreation 
facilities as the park subdivision. 


The City shall continue to review all new develop- 


ment proposals in both urbanized areas and undeveloped 
areas to provide for the conservation and enhancement 
of. the environment and to insure that sites are 
developed with due regard for the aesthetic qualities 
of the natural terrain and landscape and that trees and 
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Shrubs are not indiscriminately destroyed. 


Formulate a joint-use agreement with the Hemet 
Unified School District for use of their park 
system. 


Adopt zoning regulations for large lot zoning in 
existing agricultural areas to help preserve visual 
open space in agricultural uses. 


Adopt an ordinance to allow no subdivision of hill- 
Side lands in parcels smaller than the adjoining 
LOce. 


At such time that downtown redevelopment is consid- 
ered, the redevelopment law can be used to encour- 
age the provision and integration of downtown 
park facilities within the total park system. 


The City should work with the Valley-Wide Parks 
and Recreation District on the programming and 
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design of the community park to ensure tha tat 
is integrated into the City open space and park 
system and meets the needs of the Hemet area. 


The City should rewrite the subdivision ordinance 
to consolidate park and recreation fees. 


The City should investigate and establish means 
to supplement the present development fee for 
public open space, including an increase in de- 
velopment fees, development excavations, and 
incentives, the use of open space easement and 
funding from County, regional, State, and federal 
sources. 


The City shall require each developer to identify 
in the development plan all slopes above 25 per- 
cent for the purposes of protecting hillsides 
beyond 25 percent slope. 
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THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Climate 


Climate has been an important factor in making Hemet an 
agricultural center and later a major retirement area. at 

is a factor about which little can be done locally; however, 
because of its impact upon land use, it deserves critical 
attention: 


There are really two climates within the Hemet planning area. 
Both are classified as interior climates, forsthe masjor cli— 
mate influence is that of the Continental Air Mass, with the 
ocean determining the climate no more than fifteen percent 
of the time. The milder of the two climates in the Hemet 
planning area is that situated on the slopes and hillsides 
where cold air drains off on winter Hignts.) shen other cli— 
mate is situated in the valleys (cold air basins) and on the 
hilltops, just below and above the thermal belts which form 
the milder climate. Differences in low temperatures in the 
two climatic areas are five to six degrees. Rainfall in the 
two areas is virtually the same. 


The overall climate in the San Jacinto area is defined as 
semi-arid. Yearly rainfall averages 12.81 inches. On the 
average, nine inches, or seventy percent of the total, aalis 
in the four months, December through March. According to 

the State Climatologist, the average temperature in the area 
over a period of a year is 62.4°. _The average high is near- 
ly 99° in July and the low is 34.5° in January. The prevail- 
ing winds are from the southwest and, according ton che wLveL— 
side County Department of Development, the mean hourly speed 
is nineteen miles per hour. 


Climate and Land Use 


Climate in the Hemet area has had a great effect on land 
uses. The climate, in combination with fertile soil, en- 
abled the Hemet area to develop as a prime agricultural 
center. In terms of agricultural climate, the two zones 
mentioned earlier are important. It has been found that 
citrus production is more successful in the air-drained 
thermal belts than on the valley floor. Im fact, 2b 15 said 
that the microclimate in the Bautista Canyon area is such 
that it is the only place in the United States where grape- 
fruit is known to be harvested in the summer. 


Climate has been one of the most important causes of Hemet's 
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development as a returement community and as a mobile home 
mecca. Some of the main attractions to the new elderly 
citizens are the warmth, dryness, and sunnyness that are 
characteristic ‘of most of the year. 


In both arid and humid climates precipitation is fairly 
regular on a seasonal and yearly basis. In semi-arid cli- 
mates, such as Hemet, precipitation is highly seasonal, 

and the actual rainfall itself tends to occur as sudden 
downfalls. Furthermore, on a year-to-year basis there are 
recurring periods,of drought. (With regards to slope: sta- 
bility, vegetation normally serves to hold soil and control 
runoff from precipitation. The frequency and nature of the 
rainfall in semi-arid climates causes a precarious balance 
where factors such as a few dry years or overgrazing can 
cut down on vegetation and make slopes highly susceptible 
to erosion or Slippage. Likewise, any kind of development 
on Slopes that would significantly increase runoff might 
create more runoff than could be controlled by native vege- 
Pacdron:. 


The effect of land use upon the climate has not been nearly 
as dramatic as the reverse. It is probable that the irri- 
gation of vast acreages has increased the humidity of the 
area somewhat. 


Geology 


The Seismic Safety Element of the General Plan, which is 
both mandated by the State and of extreme importance to 

the seismically active Hemet planning area, delves into 

the subject of geology in greater depth. The Open Space 
Element legislation specifies that that plan shall delineate 
"open space for public health and safety, including, but 

not limited to, areas which require special management or 
regulation because of hazardous or special conditions such 
as earthquake fault zones, unstable soils areas..." 


In larger geographic terms, the Hemet planning area lies 
east of the Coastal Plains in the northern part of the 
Peninsular Ranges. The the north are the Transverse Ranges 
and to the east the San Jacinto Mountains. San Jacinto 
Mountain, riSing to a height of 10,831 feet above sea level, 
lies northeast of the valley floor of the Hemet planning 
area and is the highest peak of the San Jacinto Range. The 
range and adjacent highlands, gradually decreasing in ele- 
vation from San Jacinto Mountain, border San Jacinto Valley 
on the north and east. On the west and south the area is 
surrounded by low hills of crystalline rock. Alluviun, 
which extends to great depths in some places, covers the 
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valley floor. The elevation of the valley floor varies from 
about 1,400 to about 1,700 feet above sea level. Above the 
floor, isolated masses of granitic and metamorphic rock rise 
to elevations of 2,500 feet. Located at the juncture OL cue 
valley floor and the San Jacinto Mountain Range is the San 
Jacinto Fault Zone. This fault zone, which is composed of 

a number of active faults, is generally considered to be a 
southern branch of the San Andreas Fault. 


Although the geology of the Hemet planning area is extremely 
complex, at least a rudimentary knowledge of it is necessary 
to the understanding of many conservation-related issues 
such as water resources or ground stability. The following 
three sections describe the geology in detail. Generalized 
geology is summarized on Figure 4 


Geomorphology 


Two major geomorphic divisions make up the Hemet planning 
area. These are the San Jacinto Mountain Block on the east 
and the Perris Block extending from the San Jacinto yFault 
Zone westward to the Elsinore area. 


The San Jacinto Mountain Block is a recently elevated mass 
which is probably still rising. There are indications that 
erosion of the block was interrupted by at beast sthree 
marked periods of more rapid uplift, the first, os which ele- 
vated the block nearly 3,000 feet, the second, approximately 
2.000: feet.’ The dast period of active uplift, which is con- 
tinuing at the present time (as evidenced by entrenched 
streams and recent earthquakes), elevated the mountain mass 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above San Jacinto Valley. The 
streams draining the southwest slope of the San Jacinto Moun- 
tain Block generally occupy deep, steep-walled canyons. The 
gradient of many of these streams, such as the north fork 

of San Jacinto River, increases with decreasing elevation 
indicating very recent strong uplift along the northwest 
trending mountain front faults. 


The Perris Block is a relatively stable block of crystalline 
rock cut by interconnected valleys which are deeply alluvi- 
ated. The dominant geomorphic process affecting the block 
in the recent geologic past has been slow erosion of the 
highland masses and consequent building up of the valley 
fill. This fill has been built up to a constant elevation 
by streams bringing in matter from higher elevations. These 
streams have shifted position from time to time as shown by 
the presence of abandoned channels in certain places. Per- 
haps the prominent of these is an abandoned distributary 

of Bautista Creek which skirts the north edge of the crystal- 
line highlands southeast of Hemet and crosses State Street 
into the lower end of Diamond Valley. South of Park Hiit, 


Mt. Eden, San Timoteo, Bautista Formations 
Undifferentiated Granitic Rocks 

Undifferentiated Metamorphic Rocks 
Tonalite, Granodiorite 


Figure 4 


GENERALIZED GEOLOGY. 


(Source Owen Menard) 
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a braided pattern of abandoned stream channels has been 
preserved. The trenching of alluvial deposits near the 
highlands™of whe@verris Block has resulted in the formation 
of terraces in several places, notably in upper Diamond 
Valley-Cactus Valley. 


Geologic Formations 


In general, the Hemet basin is surrounded and underlain 
by nonwater-bearing formations. Surficial alluvial deposits 
are deep in many areas and are of varying water-bearing 
capacities, depending upon their sand and silt contents. 


Sedimentary Rocks. The Mount Eden, San Timeteo, and 
Bautista formations are the only sedimentary formations in 
the Hemet planning area which are classed as nonwater-bearing. 
They consist of continental deposits of Pliocene and Pleisto- 
cene Age and underlie large areas tov the east of Wiemet, on 
the east side of Bautista Canyon, and including Park Hill. 
These formations have many Similarities. They are composed 
almost entirely of poorly consolidated sandstones and con- 
glomerates and sands and gravels often containing much silt 
and/or clay. Landslides have been identified in these forma-— 
tions in areas to the east of the planning area up San Ja- 
cinto Canyon. No’ inherent problem of instability with these 
formations have been identified within the study area. Sta- 
bility of these and other formations could be greatly affected, 
however, by nearby fault zones. These will be discussed in 
a later section. 


Metamorphic Rocks. The metamorphic rocks are the oldest 
exposed in the Hemet area. They occur only in the southern 
and western part. The metamorphic rocks are schists and 
gneisses of the Paleozoic Era. They are exposed to theshiLis 
north and south of Winchester; the eastern butte of the 
Double Buttes consists of this formation. These rocks also 
occur in the mountains to the north and south of Diamond 
Valley and to the south of Bautista Canyon. There are no 
known inherent problems of instability with these formations. 


Igneous Rocks. Most of the igneous rocks of the Hemet 
area are plutonics, meaning that they have solidified far. 
below the earth's surface. Of these the major groups are 
the tonalites, granodiorites, and undifferentiated granitic 
rocks. The most striking characteristic of these rocks is 
their mode of weathering. All form huge boulders which 
readily identify the areas they underlie. These formations 
are evident in the Santa Rosa Hillis: justero. une SOuULn SOF 
Hemet, in the Lakeview Mountains, and in the hills to. the 
north and south of Domenigoni Valley. Another type of 
granitic rock which is found in the planning area is San 
Marcos Gabbro. Dittrich Hill to the south of the Lakeview 
Mountains is composed of this material, as are several 
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small buttes in the area. Unlike the formations discussed 
earlier, the San Marcos Gabbro does not form boulders. 

The only other igneous rock in the planning area is serpen- 
tine which occurs in a small area of the hills to the north 
of Diamond Valley. Locally occurring igneous formations 
have not indicated any inherent Stability problems. 


Alluvium. The water-bearing Sroup as classified 
Simply as older alluvium and recent alluvium. The older 
alluvium makes up the terrace deposits which were mentioned 
earlier. The age of these deposits is generally considered 
to be Pleistocene. Within the zone of weathering, older 
alluvium generally contains a relatively high percentage 
of residual clay resulting from the breakdown of the original 
minerals. The deposits are characterized by reddish-brown 
color due to oxidation and are quite low in permeability. 


Recent alluvium covers most of the Valley floor. @This 
alluvium fills the bedrock basins of the area to great 
depths, and in these sediments occur most of the ground—- 
water which is available for pumping. The alluvium is 
composed of a complex of sands, gravels, Siitsy sandyclays: 
and includes all conceivable combinations of and gradations 
among these sedimentary types. Some sands and gravels are 
fresh and clean, and these are the most prolific water= 
producing sediments. Other sediments were poorly sorted 
when laid down and contain a high percentage of finely 
textured material. Still others were subjected to long 
continued weathering before being buried and now contain 

a high percentage of residual clay. 


Structural Features 


Geologic features which have played a prominent role in the 
development of the Hemet area, and which are still Shaping 
the area and influencing the distribution of its water re- 
Sources’, are the faults indicated om Figure 5 . “Wost.of 
these faults are part of what is called the San Jacinto 
Fault Zone. Recent movement is shown in the topography of 
fault scarps, land slides, truncated spurs, and fissures. 
Movement of the faults was dramatically experienced in the 
earthquakes of 1899 and 1918 which centered in this region. 


The first of these quakes occurred on Christmas morning, 
1899, and was described by the Riverside "Press and Horti- 
culturist" of December 30, 1899, as occurring "without any 
Drelininary rumblingwathd: 230" clock.«.... Thesundulations 
were from northeast to southwest and the temblor may be 

Said to have been confined to the region lying between the 
mountains on the northeast and Perris in the opposite direc- 
tion. The damage to the brick blocks was the same in nearly 
every instance. The south walls invariably went down, most 
Cithiem ta vlan OuLwWward.. «on | 
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SAN JACINTO FAULT ZONE 


Hemet Area 


Figure 95 
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A second destructive quake occurred in Hemet on AE Wii < 
1918. At this time, buildings were destroyed and paved 
Streets were cracked. Fissures appeared in the fields 

and along the roads, and landslides occurred in the Bautista 
sediments. The Los Angeles Times of Aprit 23, 190s states, 
"There were nine separate temblors over a period of thirty 
hours, beginning Sunday at 3:32 pum” 


The San Jacinto Fault Zone crosses the northeast corner of 
the planning area in a northwest to southeast direction. 

In general, it separates the San Jacinto Mountains from the 
valley floor. Different geologists have given different 
names to the faults which make up the San Jacinto Fault 
ZONG er Orhthespurposeyofethis study, they will be called 
the Claremont Fault, the Park Hill Fault; the Casa’Loma 
Fault, and the Bautista Creek Fault. The location of these 
faults within the planning area is indicated on the geologic 
figure 5 


Claremont Fault. In the Hemet area, the most prominent 
fault in the San Jacinto Fault Zone is the Claremont Fault. 
It follows the base of the mountain along San Jacinto River 
until it reaches the mouth of Poppet Canyon tlne this "area, 
it apparently turns in a more southern direction and extends 
approximately along the channel of Bautista Creek until it 
intersects the Park Hill Fault south of Valle Vista. Verti- 
cal movement along the Claremont Fault is shown by the pre- 
sence of the older formations northeast of the fault at 
higher elevations than the younger alluvium to the southwest, 
and by imposing southwest-facing scarp north of the CLUeY OF 
San Jacinto. 


It is also probable that some horizontal movement has occurred 
as this fault is a branch of the San Andreas System, along 
which recent movement has been horizontal. In adda tion! ‘the 
generally straight line of the fault typically indicates 
horizontal movement. 


Park Ha bowWault’. @4rhettault "bounding Park Hild en’ its 
northeast’ side’ is called'*the Park Hill) Fault. This fault 
is believed to extend across the alluvium to the southeast 
along a northwest-trending canyon present between Bautista 
Creek and San Jacinto River. It joins the Claremont Fault 
just before entering this canyon. 


Casa Loma Fault. A low, irregular, northeast-facing 
scarp extends from Park Hill to the northwest beyond Casa 
Loma Hill. Its irregular form suggests a stream cut escarp- 
ment rather than a fault scarp; however, two deep trenches 
across it about two miles apart each exposed a fault at its 
base. In addition, the hydrologic effects of the fault are 
marked: Themrregular direction /ofs ther fault ™scarp'is’ evi- 
dence that the Casa Loma Fault moves vertically. Major 
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movement on other faults in the area is horazonbpa ise he 
major significance of the Casa Loma Pauls toat aibetorms 
a barrier to movement of groundwater. This will be dis- 
cussed further in the section on Groundwater later ive this 
chapter. 


Bautista Creek Fault. The Bautista Creek Fault is 
located southwest of Park Hill and extends to the southeast 
into Bautista Creek Canyon. Southwest of Park Hill the 
fault may be double, for truncated spurs occur rieohtiat 
the base of the hill on the southwest side; however, the 
effective groundwater break appears to be.about a quarter 
mile farther to the southwest. The Bautista Creek Fault 
meets the Casa Loma Fault near the western end oferark Hild. 
From the map the two faults appear to be extensions of each 
otners butathere are dissimilarities. Like the Casa Loma 
Fault, the Bautista Creek Fault is belaeveditowiormia barrier 
to movement of water. 


Minor Fractures. A number of minor fractures cutting 
crystalline rock are shown on the imap .9 JOnkby the most notice- 
able and persistent of many fractures inethoeeerani tics south— 
east of Hemet are shown. 


Geology and Land Use 


Movement Along Faults. Movement along faults may take 
place either rapidly, as in an earthquake, or gradually. 
In either instance a structure straddling a faiulhewisLd: be 
severely damaged; and, in the case of an earthquake, struc- 
tures throughout the area may potentially suffer damage. 
In the latter case, the amount of damage sustained depends 
on a number of factors including intensity and duration of 
the shock, distance from the epicenter, type and age of 
structure, and the geologic foundations upon which the 
structure sits. Those on loose alluvial material will be 
more severely shaken than those on rock. Since most of the 
valley floor in the Hemet area is composed of deep alluvial 
fill and most development is on the valley floor, atiecan 
be expected that earthquake damage will be widespread. The 
Seismic Element discusses the extent of these fault zones. 


Landslides. As mentioned previously, none of the -geo- 
logic formations as they exist in the study area indicate 
inherent problems of instability, i.e.; landslides, slippage, 
etc., due to reasons other than outside factors such as 
earthquakes. The same sedimentary formations as are found 
in the study area have, however, evidenced landslides in 
areas to the east of the study area. The sedimentary hill- 
sides in the study area have not yet experienced very much 
urban development. This development typically increases 
both surface runoff (due to building and pavement coverage 
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of ground areas) and increased groundwater recharge (due 

to lawn irrigation). While the sedimentary slopes are pre- 
sently stable, their potential for slippage and landslides 
should be investigated in more detail before any Signi cant 
development takes place in these areas. 


Groundwater. Ease of obtaining and replenishing ground- 
water, as well as its mineral content, are directly tied to 
the geology of an area. These factors dictate the location 
of certain agricultural crops and the need to preserve areas 
for groundwater recharge (discussed later). 


Economic Mineral Deposits 


No mineral deposits of great commercial importance have been 
discovered in this area. At one time there was a silica 
‘mine on Polly Butte south of Hemet. The material was hauled 
to San Jacinto where it was ground. Another former economic 
enterprise was the mining of limestone in Bautista Canyon. 
Rock from this area was hauled to San Jacinto and ground 

for use in chicken feed. A third type of mineral deposit 

of some economic value is the serpentine formation in the 
mountains to the north of Diamond Valley. 


Sand and gravel pits have been developed in several areas. 
These have generally been at points where canyons leave the 
hills and emerge into the valley. Sand is also found in 
the San Jacinto riverbed. 


Soils Capability 


For purposes of determining the natural resource value of 
various soil types, the capability classification system of 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service was utilized in conjunc- 
tion with the SCS soils report for the Hemet area. The 
eight basic soil classifications are defined by the SCS as 
follows: 


Classi soilsmhavestfew climitations<thate restrict 
their use. 


Class II soils have moderate limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservations practices. 


Class III soils have severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require special conser- 
vation practices, or both. 


Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants, require very careful 
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management, or both. 


Class V soils are not likely to erode but have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that 
limit their use largely to pasture, range, wood- 
land, or wildlife. (None in the western River- 
side area. ) 


Class VI soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, 
or ewi ldlites 


Class VII soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
wildlife. 


Class VIII soils and land forms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plants and 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, or 
water supply, or to esthetic purposes. 


Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the suitability 
of soils for most kinds, ot field crops. the groups are 

made according to limitations of the soils when used HOT: 
field crops, the risk of damage, such as erosion, and the 
way they respond to treatment. Roman numerals designating 
the capability classes indicate progressively greater limi- 
tations and narrower choices for practical use. In many 
instances, the capability limitations found in higher numer- 
ical classifications can be overcome by conservation (erosion 
control) activities. The question, of course, is one of 
economic feasibility. Furthermore, the classifications do 
not apply to horticultural crops or other crops requiring 
special management. 


In order to simplify mapping, the eight classifications have 
been further grouped into three major categories: 


Prime Agriculture ( Classes I and II) - Thac 1s the 
definition of prime agricultural areas used in the 
State statutes on agricultural preserves. Generally, 
any crop that can grow in the climate wilds*grow here 
without any significant conservation praccices. Tre= 
quired. 


Moderate Limitations (Classes III and IV) - Signifi- 
cant conservation practices required. Intensive cul- 
tivation usually feasible only in periods of relative- 
ly high agricultiral prices. 


Severe Limitations (Classes VI, VII, and VIII) - 
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Need many conservation methods. Normally, Class 
VIII is not utilized for agriculture, but there 
are exceptions. 


Soil capabilities for the Hemet area are shown on Figure 

6. Figure 6 indicates that the entire City of Hemet, 
except for a small southeast corner, is located on prime 
agricultural land. This prime soil area extends to cover 
most of the valley floor to the north, east, and south, but 
the valley areas to the west generally fall within the second 
grouping. 


In general, the Hemet area groundwater basin has been over- 
drawn. This has caused many areas that were once water- 
laden to be drained. There have been at least several in- 
stances in agricultural areas around Hemet where soils have 
Sunk into the ground, forming depressions of approximately 
twenty feet in depth. These occur in areas that have been 
drained by groundwater withdrawal and then subjected to 
irrigation. The irrigation water fills voids in the drained 
material, compacts it, and causes it to collapse. Similar 
conditions have also been reported in the City of Hemet 
where several large buildings have reportedly sunk several 
inches in recent years. This is discussed in the Seismic 
Element. 


SoLls andulandsise 


Prime agricultural areas are generally the easiest to deve- 
lop for urban uses. They are relatively flat alluvial 
areas, usually well-drained and easy to excavate. In many 
areas such as Hemet, urban growth occurs at the expense of 
prime agri cuttural soils: 


The problem of collapsing soils should be given more consi- 
deration in land use decisions. Given the continued lowering 
of water table and the ongoing urbanization of agricultural 
areas, the subject warrants more detailed investigation. 
Residential areas can cause collapsing, as mentioned pre- 
viously, through the heavy irrigation of lawns. Larger 
structures, Such aS commercial developments, can have prob- 
lems as experienced in Hemet where the soils do not give 
adequate support. As outlying areas become developed, 
special detail must be given to soils investigations in or- 
der to predict these problems and either engineer to meet 
them or modify site locations. 


Slopes 


The slope of the land is important in a study of conserva- 
tion and open space for it relates directly to the types 
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and intensities of land uses and to the possibilities of 
landslides and erosion. In planning, slopes are described 
in terms of percent slope. The slope analysis map of the 
Hemet planning area (Figure 7 ) shows land in three slope 
categories: under twelve percent, twelve to thirty percent, 
and thirty percent and over. The major part of the planning 
area is in the lowest category. This includes all of the 
valley floor and certain hill areas such as Gibbel Flat in = 
the Santa Rosa Hills and Park Hill. The steepest areas 
within the planning area are the hills to the east of Rine- 
hart Canyon in the northwestern part of the planning area, 
Double Butte near Winchester, the range of hills to the north 
of Diamond Valley, and the slopes on the southwest side of 
Bautista Canyon. 


Although some slope is generally required for a landslide, 
slope angle per se is not a measure of Slope stability. 

In fact, the steepest slopes may be more stable than gentle 
or moderate ones. Steep slopes may reflect the high strength 
of the earth materials present in relation to the types and 
amount of energy available to cause slope failure. Further- 
more, slopes of strong materials often shed a constant skin 
of debris, rather than large blocks or massive landslides. 
One study has indicated that the greatest number of land- 
slides occur on slopes ranging from twenty-seven percent 

to seventy percent slope with few occurring below nine per- 
cent slope or above seventy percent. Slopes within this 
range should be looked at fairly closely in relation to 

other factors such as the geologic structure and the vege- 
tation. As mentioned earlier, although there have been no 
significant tendencies to landslides reported in the area, 
this could change once more of the hillsides become urbanized. 
Specifically, the hills that form the San Jacinto Canyon 
could be further investigated along these lines. 


The incidence of erosion can usually be correlated with 
steep slopes. As Figure 6 indicated, soils with the great-— 
est tendencies for erosion are located on hillsides. Soils 
on hillsides are generally shallow, plus the gradient can 
create erosion problems, particularly when an area is deve- 
loped and surface runoff increases. 


Slopes and Land Use 


Generally slopes above twelve percent are very Gift Cult 
to develop or to put into an agricultural use, and slopes 
above twenty-five to forty percent (depending on the source 


lcalifornia Division of Mines and Geology, Report prepared 
for the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Regional Landslide Prediction, June, ao. 
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being cited) are too steep for any type of development. 


In using new building techniques such as cantilever methods 
and pilings, it is possible to develop almost any area, no 
matter how steep. These methods are expensive, however, 

and require expert design. In addition, there is still the 
problem of access to developments in steep areas. Steep 
Slopes require severe grading and cutting in order to make 
them negotiable by ordinary motor vehicles. These processes 
are expenSive and leave extenSive scars on the face of hills. 
Furthermore, as discussed earlier, urban development in- 
creases surface runoff and can aggravate erosion tendencies. 


Because of all the factors mentioned, the types of land use 
which are feasible in hilly areas are extremely limited. 
Those considered to be most suitable, but not necessarily 
on the steepest slopes, are residential, parks, and some 
types of orchards or groves. 


Water Resources and Supply 


The subject of water resources is the most complex of those 
related to the Hemet Conservation Element. In order to 
studywi.teimtais enecessary itomlookenotaonlymatrthe Hemet 
planning area, but at the total drainage area of the San 
Jacinto River. This comprises about 730 square miles rang- 
ing from the top of San Jacinto Peak to below Railroad 
Canyon Reservoir near Elsinore and includes most of the 
planning area. A small portion of the planning area, that 
including Diamond Valley, Domenigoni Valley, and the Rawson 
Mountains drains through the Domenigoni Valley toward the 
southwest. 


Only the northwest corner of the study area drains directly 
into the San Jacinto River, which veers northward around 

the Lakeview Mountains until, in the vicinity of the City 

of Lakeview, it veers southwest to Lake Elsinore. The major 
portion. of ithe study area tic=drained:by iSalt Creekiiiaotri- 
butary of the San Jacinto which drains din a western direc- 
tion to the south of the Lakeview Mountains, meeting the 

San Jacinto at Railroad Canyon Reservoir. 


A description of the San Jacinto River, written circa 1901, 
gives a clear picture of the character of the stream and 
the drainage basin. 


The San Jacinto is a typical Southern California 
torrent, deserving of name of river only at certain 
rare intervals when seasons of heavy rainfall pro- 
duce a runoff of such volume as to enable it to fill 
two large lakes which lie along its source and which, 
when filled, finally overflow and seek an outlet to 
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the sea by joining the Santa Ana River at Rincon, 
below South Riverside. The first of these lakes 

is located in the great San Jacinto Valley, about 
fifteen miles northwest from the mouth of the can- 
yon, and is a broad, shallow lagoon of large capa- 
city. Before reaching this pond, the river must 
traverse a broad, porous bed of sand and gravel which 
is capacious enough to swallow up a very consider-' 
able stream (including the portion of the riverbed 
in our planning area): In other seasons the river 
does not reach all the way to the lagoon before 
being absorbed in these thirsty gravel beds. When 
the seasons are wetter, the river may reach the 
lagoontandyfilil ~iteparntwvally sor wholly. Any water 
overflowing the lagoon must then pass southwest 
across the San Jacinto Valley on a very flat slope, 
filling more gravel beds on the way, and thence 
through a rocky canyon to Elsinore Lake, a total 
distance of twenty-five miles in an air line from 
the lagoon, or about forty miles by the channels. 
If the season is extremely wet, the runoff may 
suffice to fill the lake and overflow to the Santa 
Ana, a further distance of twenty-five miles, and 
thus make a continuous connection from the moun- 
tains to the sea; but this occurs at such rare 
intervals as to be phenomenal whenever it does 
happen. 


The fluctuating character of the San Jacinto River rendered 
it of little value as a source of supply for irrigation 
prior to the construction of the Hemet Dam in 1890-1895. 
Water from Hemet Lake was piped down to a subdivision then 
called South San Jacinto, encompassing much of what is now 
known as Hemet. There the water was used to 5 WE ob aoa Boar: BS) 
tracts of five to twenty acres that were chiefly planted 

in deciduous fruits. Persons buying into the subdivision 
had rights to approximately one acre foot of water per acre 
per year. Water from Lake Hemet is still furnished to the 
customers of the Lake Hemet Water Company. 


As early as 1875, artesian wells were flowing in and around 
the City of San WJacinvo, cand during the next four decades, 
their number rose steadily. By 1915 there were about 1,500 
flowing wells northwest of San Jacinto, though by then some 
wells along the southeastern edge of the pressure area had 


already ceased to flow. From 1915 on, more and more artesian 


ly.s., Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment 
Stations, Problems of Water Storage in Torrential Streams 
of Southern California as Typified by Sweetwater and San 
Jacinto Rivers, by O. James, Bulletin NOmeLO0'. 
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wells stopped functioning. The last flowing artesian wells 
were about two miles northeast of Lakeview, where the San 
Jacinto River turns southwestward. There they continued 

to flow until around 1950, and a few springs are still ac- 
tive today in that vicinity, but they are warm springs and 
are believed to be the result of geologic faults. 


Irrigation was first practiced in the upper portion of the 
San Jacinto Basin in the 1860s, but intensive development 
around Hemet started in the 1880s. In 1895, Lake Hemet 
Reservoir on the South Fork of the San Jacinto River was 
completed and it became the main source of gravity water 
for irrigation until Colorado River Water became available 
in the area in 1952. Lake Hemet and the Colorado River 
Aqueduct have always supplied smaller portions of water than 
has been obtained from wells. As pumps became more effi- 
cient and as the artesian wells ceased to flow, the in- 
habitants of the San Jacinto River Valley were forced to 
rely more and more on pumped groundwater as their principal 
source of supply. But as development mushroomed, it became 
increasingly necessary to supplement and replenish the 
groundwater with imported water. However, although water 
has been percolated through spreading grounds along the San 
Jacinto River, the rate of replenishment by imported Colo- 
rado River water has failed to match and offset the yearly 
extraction of groundwater. This has caused water levels 

to drop sharply and slope patterns to shift, with the re- 
sult that brackish water invades areas of good water. Mi- 
neral quality has also been adversely affected in some 
sections of the valley. For this reason, a number of wells 
have had to be abandoned and the use of others curtailed. 


Ite as+not.only thesquantity of water, therefore, which has 
been drastically affected, but it is the quality of £t. 2s 
well. Other factors which have adversely affected the 
quality of the water have been the high concentrations of 
salts in the imported Colorado River water and the Pact 
that the San Jacinto River basin is a closed basin. This 
means that all waste from agricultural, domestic, and in- 
dustrial uses, as well as the high concentrations of salts 
in imported water, stay within the basin. 


The basic sources of water supply in the valley area have 
been precipitation, runoff, groundwater, and imported water. 
Groundwater is the major source of supply, although more 
and more water is being imported (see Fig. 8). 


Precipitation. As indicated in the section on Climate, 
precipitation in the area as a whole is moderate and occurs 
most extensively during the winter months. The average 
annual precipitation in the San Jacinto River basin varies 
from a maximum of about forty inches near San Jacinto Peak 
to a minimum of ten inches in the Perris Vaitliey | ‘Of the 
precipitation which eventually reaches the Hemet valley 
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floor, approximately eighty percent falls directly on the 
valley floor and twenty percent arrives in the form of run- 
off from the mountains. 


Runoff. The major sources of surface inflow to the 
Hemet valley are the San Jacinto River and its tributaries-- 
Indian Creek, Poppet Creek, Potrero Creek, and Bautista 
Creek. Salt Creek drains the area southwest of the City 
of Hemet and flows into the Railroad Canyon Reservoir. 
Stream runoff from these and other sources averages about 
48,000 acre feet per year. Flow of the San Jacinto River 
is partly regulated by Lake Hemet Dam, and diversions for 
irrigation and domestic uses are made between the dam and 
the gauging station near San Jacinto. The drainage area 
of 141 square miles above the station contributes no flow 
during several months of most years. Surface water in the 
San Jacinto River is diverted below the gauging station to 
the San Jacinto spreading grounds next to the river about 
five miles southeast of San Jacinto. These diversions re- 
present a part of the water conservation program. 


Groundwater. The alluvial fill of the San Jacinto 
Valley is completely rimmed by rocks of the nonwater-bearing 
group, except for openings into Domenigoni Valley. Along 
-the San Jacinto Fault Zone and east of Hemet, crystalline 
rockS "and impervious clays rim the valley. Crystalline 
rocks alone occur on all other sides. Thus, the central 
valley portion of the study area forms a relatively sealed 
groundwater basin. 


Over eighty percent of the surface runoff in the upper por- 
tions of the San Jacinto River basin reach the eastern part 
of the valley floor in the San Jacinto River bed. Heavy 
percolation to groundwater has taken place here since before 
pumping in the valley began. From here the principal ground- 
water movement has been toward the northwest into the pres- 
sure aquifers where artesian wells once existed. A small 
percentage of the water has probably seeped through the 
Bautista Creek Fault into the Hemet area. Farther north- 
west there has also probably been a small amount of Seepage 
through the Casa Loma Fault. 


The heavy development of pumping for irrigation in recent 
years and the consequent lowering of water tables has re- 
duced to insignificance the natural surface discharge of 
groundwater within the San Jacinto area. Instead, discharge 
now occurs almost entirely through wells.’ Recharge in the 
upper San Jacinto Valley is still the main source of replen- 
ishment. In general, groundwater levels are higher there 
than in other parts of the basin where heavy pumping year 
after year has resulted in a marked drop in water levels. 
However, groundwater gradients indicate that some movement 
of water still occurs from upper San Jacinto Valley into 
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basins to the southwest. Most of the water pumped from 

the San Jacinto area has accumulated during many centuries 
in the past, and present withdrawals are thus now depleting 
this longstanding supply. 


Sub-basins. Because of the faults acting as barriers 
to movement of groundwater, the level and quality of ground- 
water within the valley alluvial areas can vary dramatically 
within the space of a few hundred feet. Despite this, there 
are certain general consistencies within areas. Therefore, 
the valley has been divided into sub-basins by the Depart- 
ment of Water Resources. The Hemet planning area includes 
portions of the San Jacinto Sub-basin, the Hemet Sub-basin, 
and the Winchester Sub-basin. Descriptions of the ground- 
water geology of these sub-basins follow: 


The San Jacinto Sub-basin is generally located between the 
Bautista Creek Fault and the mountains to the northeast 

and southeast. The area includes the only major pressure 
area in the San Jacinto Valley. This area of deep pressure 
aquifers fed hundreds of artesian welisvearilier in the cen— 
tury... The principal intake area tor this pressure area is 
at its southeast end. The principal source of recharge is 
percolation from the San Jacinto River, but Bautista, Poppet 
and Indian Creeks also contribute. The base of the fresh 
water in the San Jacinto Sub-basin extends at least to a 
depth of 5,000 feer: 


The Hemet Sub-basin includes all valley lands lying south 

of the Casa Loma and Bautista Creek Faults and east of the 
Lakeview Mountains and the constriction in the valley two 
miles east of Winchester. Irrigation wells of heavy adcitt 
are found throughout the Hemet Sub-basin. Most of the water 
pumped is believed to come from deep aquifers. Several wells 
west of Hemet yield water with temperatures ranging up to 
thirty-nine degrees centigrade. Some of the warm water here 
may issue into the alluvium from a bedrock fault or faults 
whose location is uncertain. The base of the groundwater 
extends to about 700 feet in the Hemet Sub-basin. 


The direction of the groundwater gradient in most of the 
Hemet area is to the southwest toward the Winchester area. 
The principal natural accretion to groundwater storage in 

the Hemet Sub-basin is apparently due to water that. seeps 
through the Casa Loma and Bautista Creek Faults. The ground- 
water supply is also supplemented by deep percolation of 
imported surface water. 


Areas of very poor percolation occur in the vicinity of 
Warren Road and Highway 74 west of Hemet and in the lower 
end of Diamond Valley about 1.5 miles south of Stetson 
Avenue. Water stands on the ground surface in both places 
for some time after rains. Elsewhere in the Hemet area, 
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penetration of surface water is generally greater. 


The far western portA onvof: the planning area is in the 
Winchester Sub-basin. It is separated from the Hemet Sub- 
basin by the constriction in the valley two miles east of 
Winchester; however, there are no Surface or groundwater 
divides between the two Sub-basins. The log of the deepest 
well available, drilled about 1.5 miles east of Winchester, 
bottomed at 285 feet in "cemented hard chay"?. 


yields reach as high as 3° 000 gallons per minute. The more 
productive wells are those along the river in the central 
San Jacinto Sub-basin, while the less productive ones are 
usually around the margins of sroundwater-bearing areas. 


Water Levels. The effects of groundwater extractions 
are manifested by the decline in water levels throughout 
the valley. The results of a study measuring depth to 
water from ground surface in wells illustrates the trend. 
in 1922 the largest category was zero to twenty feet in 
depth; in 1940 the largest category was LORCy toss i xt Vy 
feet in depth; and in 1964 the largest category was 120 
to 140 feet in depth. It is estimated that the amount of 
groundwater in storage was reduced by about one million 
acre feet during this period from January, 1922, to Novem- 
ber, 1964. 


Water Storage. Although water levels have been dropping 
in the San Jacinto Valley, replenishment of groundwater does 
occur to some extent. Floodwaters from DECCIPItationsin hilis 
Surrounding the basin are an important factor in recharging 
the groundwater. This principally affects areas nearest the 
hills. Central portions of the valley are affected princi- 
pally by direct runoff. 


Much of the groundwater recharge is restricted to a Strip 
along the San Jacinto River and Bautista Creek south of 

the town of San Jacinto. The Hemet/San Jacinto area is 
crossed by northwest trending groundwater barriers. There- 
fore, the area close to the San Jacinto River and Bautista 
Creek receives most of the direct recharge and, when ne FN iG hee 
spills into the next area to the WSL. 4, ,AS.a.result.,. the 
western parts of the San Jacinto area receive little re- 
charge unless the eastern groundwater basins are full. The 
most significant groundwater recharge potential occurs in 
the porous areas directly below where the San Jacinto River 
and Bautista Creek enter the basin. Other sources of re- 
charge are direct precipitation and relatively small local 
hillside drainage areas. 


Imported Water. Because groundwater was becoming 
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seriously depleted, Colorado River water was imported 

into the valley. It was first used in 1942 on March Air 
Force Base, and later, the Eastern Municipal Water District 
made it available to the San Jacinto Basin in 1952. This 
water is now used to some extent in all of the sub-basins 

in the valley. Perris Reservoir located in the San Jacinto 
Valley is the terminus of the State water project. There- 
fore sy in “al short time, watersiromethesteather River will 
also be available to the Hemet area. This will be discussed 
further in. the ‘sectzon on Water Quadacy . 


Water Quality and Land Use 


In general, uses in the Hemet area can be classified as 
urban, agricultural, or vacant. According to a spokesman 
for the Eastern Municipal Water District, urban and agricul- 
tural uses require about the same amount of water per acre 
per year. “This,"of course,” depends on the type of agricul- 
ture and upon the intensity of the urban use. Furthermore, 
agricultural and urban uses have Signiticantly dwiirerent 
quality requirements, with urban uses, of course, having 
higher requirements. 


In general, water quality in the area varies Significantly, 
with conditions being highly localized. The quality of water 
in the study area ranges in total dissolved solids (TDS) 

from less than fifty milligrams per liter (mg/1) in some sur-. 
face water draining off the San Jacinto Mountains to: over 
11,000 mg/l in some groundwater areas. 


Among the natural factors affecting water quality are: the 
mineralogic and geologic environment; the amount of water 
available and its rate of circulation; the quantity of 
evaporation and transpiration; the biologieal processes; 
and temperature. 


Locally, where waters flow from faults and springs, quality 
may be affected; mineralization of the water in the surround- 
ing area may be variable and have high temperatures and con- 
centrations of fluoride and boron. The eastern side of the 
Valley is shaped by a major fault system and wells that are 
close to the faults often produce a more mineralized water. 


Generally, the amount of groundwater available and its rate 
of movement and mixing, affect the degree of mineralization. 
It picks up minerals as it slowly moves through and comes 

in intimate contact with rock minerals. The more groundwater 
available and the faster it moves through the soils tthe: lower 
will be the mineral concentration for a given condition. 

This effect can be witnessed in several areas of the San Ja- 
cinto River Valley, especially adjacent to the San Jacinto 
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Mountains. 


Evaporation and transpiration will increase mineral concen- 
trations of water and, in some cases, the increase could be 
significant. Water evaporates essentially as pure water, 
while the minerals held in solution are left behind to mix 
with the remaining water. In relatively warm, dry climates, 
such as the San Jacinto River Valley, when groundwater is 

at or near ground surface, mineral increases will occur 
concurrently with large water losses. When the diluting 
water supply is insufficient to keep mineral concentrations 
at a low level, brackish waters may develop in areas with 
high groundwater levels. This has happened in the Winchester, 
Perris, and Menifee Basins. 


Temperature Of Water is" also important; Tor*’some’ uses 17 

may even be critical. Y~1it aitects* water's palatability, its 
industrial usefulness in various processes, such as cooling, 
Vand 1ts/suitabptlity as avhabpitat= tor aquatic liter wit has 
been reported that water warmer than 66° may cause complaints 
when used for drinking; . most of the groundwater in the study 
area is over 66° F. 


The’ fact that the sap Jacinto Valley has* poor internal’ drain— 
age and is a closed basin presents a "rather serious problem" 
according to the Department of Water Resources. If Colorado 
River" water 21s-used for irrigation and land is” maintained 

at a high productive level, both leaching and removal of 

the leachate from the basin must be accomplished. One acre 
foot of Colorado River water brings in a ton of salts, where- 
as one acre foot of Feather River water would bring in a 
litiie Jess than a COIrd that amount. 


Development of any type is dependent upon water of adequate 
quality being available in sufficient quantity and at an 
economic cost. Criteria for quality, quantity and cost 
vary with the type of use. For instance, residential water 
has to be of nigh quality, but the cose can be higher>* too. 


In addition to the constraints that the water supply puts 

on land use, there are others imposed by standards for 

waste water which is returned to the ground. These standards 
may rule out some types of industrial or agricultural uses 

in some areas because of the cost or difficulty of bringing 
the waste water up to necessary standards. 


The development of water resources by man further affects 
its quality through use and reuse. The activities of man 
almost always increase mineral concentration. lfi~there™is 
a great deal of unregulated industry connected with the 
sewage system, the mineral increase may be much higher. 
Water used for irrigating crops experiences a mineral in- 
crease. a large loss occurs’ due to evapo-transpiration, 
which leaves residual deposits of salts in the soil. Suc- 
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cessive applications of irrigation waters may leach these 
salts deeper into the soil or may carry them otieas suriace 
drainage. In either case, these leachates eventually reach 
surface streams or groundwater. One constituent carried 

in these leach waters that is frequently found in ground- 
water is nitrate derived from fertilizers. Highs nitrate 
concentrations often occur in groundwater underlying areas 
of intense irrigation, such as several areas in the San Ja- 
cinto River Valley. 


The Role of Water in the Future 


Most of the water being used in the Hemet area is groundwater 
from wells. The remainder is from precipitation, from sto- 
rage in Lake Hemet on the San Jacinto River, and from water 
imported from the Colorado River. In the near future water 
will also be imported from the Feather River through the 
California Water project. As discussed earlier, this water 
source will be lower in mineral content, but. higher in) pol 
lutants than the Colorado River water. it ais, the, intention 
of the Eastern Municipal Water District to blend the two 
imported waters together and to filter them. This will pro- 
duce water which is of better quality than the Colorado 
River water and less expensive than the Feather River water. 
Despite this measure, it is doubtful that most agricultural 
operations can afford to use the new blended water. Where 
possible, they will rely upon wells, and if thiseisenor 
possible, they will attempt to get unblended Colorado, River 
water. Thus, while there appears to be adequate imported 
water for urbanization at a continuing and increasing rate, 
agricultural requirements will probably continue to rely 

on groundwater. 


As mentioned in previous sections, the supply and quality 

of groundwater in the valley has been generally decreasing 
over the years. This is due to continuing withdrawals 

that are in most years greater than groundwater recharge. 
The problem will continue to be aggravated by urban develop- 
ments and flood control works that do not provide opportu- 
nities for the percolation of runoff. Facilities for this, 
such as dry wells, could be required in the design GL eaul 
major urban developments. A forthcoming proposal by the 
Santa Ana Watershed Planning Agency will be to inject sig- 
nificant amounts of State water into the San Jacinto Ground- 
water Basin. Thus, the high quality State water would be 
mixed with lower quality groundwater. The blending would 
delay the downgrading of groundwater in the San Jacinto Basin, 
overall provide an increased supply of water, and allow for 
a greater amount of local underground water storage. 


Until such time as State water is injected into the ground, 
virtually all percolation of water to the groundwater table 
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in the valley will occur along San Jacinto River and Bautis- 
ta Creek. Urban development or further construction of con- 
crete-lined channels in the area would have a strong nega- 
tivesimpact’ on itherentirerarca in that citewould greatly 

limit possibilities for groundwater recharge. Concrete 
channelization has already occurred along portions of Bautis- 
ta Creek. 


Native Vegetation 


There are several native plant communities within the Hemet 
planning area. The groupings and some of the more common 
“plants! are: 


a) Riparian (in river bottoms and some canyons where 
there is water)--cottonwoods, willows and sycamores. 


b) Valley Grassland (range-type plants)--brome grasses 
and filaree. 


c) Southern Oak Woodland (in the valley and ascending 
to about 5,000 feet at Vandeventer Flat in the San 
Jacinto Mountains )--Encina (coastline oak), Sugar 
bush, and Squaw bush. 


dad) Coastal Sage Scrub (mostly below 2,500 to 3,000 
feet in elevation)--California sagebrush, white 
sage, lemonadeberry, and encelia. 


e) Chaparral (highly susceptible to fire, mostly 
over 3,000 feet in elevation)--Chamise (grease- 
wood), Christmasberry, buckthorn, scrub oak, 
Yucea: Whippleis»s California lilac, and manzanita. 


There are no rare plants in the planning area that need 
special protection; however, the riparian plants are not 
plentiful and they are valuable as wildlife habitats, as 
scenery and as shade. 


Native Vegetation and Land Use 


Native vegetation affects land use in several ways. Some 
of these are described below: 


Fire Hazard. In hilly areas native plant material can 
be®antextreme’ firethazard duringidry seasons .o?7 The; creosote 
bush, which is also known as greasewood, is particularly 
flammable. Although the fire hazard associated with native 
vegetation seemingly has not influenced types of land uses 
being located in certain areas, it has influenced the cost 
and development standards of these uses. Areas which are 
a distance away from the urbanized core have special require- 
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ments placed on them by the County Fire Marshall. These 
requirements deal with access, water storage and fire fight- 
ing equipment. Even in close-in areas, such as the hill 
slopes just south of Hemet, homeowners find that they have 
higher insurance rates and that insurance companies will 

not insure certain types of construction or buildings 

which are surrounded by native vegetation SUCH «as =7ne “Creo— 
sote bush. 


Development of extreme fire areas poses a potential threat 
to life and limb of those who will live there. Dangers 
from fire can be mitigated to a degree by providing ade- 
quate access for fire trucks and elimination of all but the 
shortest dead-end roads so that residents will have second- 
ary exits, These considerations necessitate extra roads 
which can visually scar scenic hillside areas, as well as 
increase erosion and runoff. Further, development of these 
areas may necessitate "fuel modification" in the vicinity 
of the development. This usually means removing the native 
combustible vegetation and replacing it with other forms 

of less combustible vegetation. This disturbs natural habi- 
tats and could result in erosion of the native vegetation 
is not adequately replaced. 


Development of extreme fire areas may not only cause those 
areas to have higher insurance rates. The presence of 
development in such areas causes a proportionately greater 
burden on the community's fire fighting force than other 
types of development. Community-wide fire-fighting require- 
ments can increase from extensive development of these areas 
to the extent that more equipment and/or higher insurance 
rates for everyone will result. 


Thus, for the above reasons areas of extreme fire hazard, 
as determined by the State Division of Forestry, are, tee 
garded as natural and open space resource areas. They are 
indicated on Figure 9 . 


Landslide Potential. Another way in which the potential 
land uses are affected by native vegetation is by the land- 
slide hazard. Plant cover influences land sliding in two 
important ways: 1) by intercepting rainfall and regulating 
its infiltration into the soil and substrata, and 2) by 
binding the soil and bedrock separately and together through 
its rootmat and thus adding to the gross-strength of the 
earth materials. The terrain covered by the grass and coastal 
sage plant communities has a very high ratiosor inewutravion 
capacity to low root strength. The grasses densely cover 
the surface of the ground and intercept nearly all of the 
precipitation with little falling on bare ground. Grass 
covered areas have an infiltration capacity of about twice 
that of bare or sparsely covered ground. Their root sys- 
tems are weak and shallow and provide littie support to 
rock materials lying deeper than a few inches. Grass and 
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coastal sage terrains generally absorb all but a few percent 
of the precipitation, except during record storms when the 
ground storage capacity is exceeded. The underlying soils 
and rocks become saturated and lose strength, and without 
the influence of a strong rootmat, landslides are rather 
uniformly distributed over broad areas. 


The chaparral plant community has strong, deep and well devel- 
oped root systems. These plants have a balanced influence 

on slope stability, for the infiltration capacity is rela- 
tively high. This would normally lead to a decrease ine cock 
strength, but it is offset by the great strength of the root- 
mat. It has been found that scrub oaks, Eastwood manzanita 
and Christmasberry are most effective in stabilizing slopes, 
and chamise and chaparral white thorn are somewhat less ef- 
fective. From the standpoint of land use, it would appear 
that it is best to avoid building on grassy or sage-covered 
slopes and to avoid removing natural cover of the chaparral 
type unless it is replaced by other deep-rooted plants. 


Slopes which have lost their vegetative covering through 

fire or removal by man have much less stability than those 
normally void of vegetation. These burned-over slopes are 
particularly vulnerable to mud slides during heavy rainfall. 
Generally, the effect of urban or agricultural development 
upon native vegetation is to cause it to be removed. AS 

this occurs, it not only increases the chances of landslides, 
but it also destroys wildlife habitats. The latter is dis- 
cussed more thoroughly in the section on Wildlife which fol- 
lows. 


Wildlife 


Types of wildlife in an area to a great extent reflect the 
plant communities. Both are determined chiefly by latitude 
and altitude and are further refined by proximity of oceans 
and air currents in connection with topographic features. 


In 1908 a field study was made which resulted in the publica- 
tion of "An Account of the Birds and Mammals of the San Ja- 
cinto Area of Southern California". Most of this study was 
conducted in the San Jacinto Mountains; however, one of 

the field locations was Valle Vista, a community a few miles 
east of Hemet within the Hemet planning area. From this 
field location, the surveyors sighted about thirty species 
of birds and ten species of small animals. It was noted 
with interest that some of the birds and animals on the 
western side of the San Jacinto Mountains were the same as 
those found at the same elevations on the eastern side. 
However, because of the extreme differences in humidity on 
the two sides of the mountain, there were many species which 
were found only in one place or the other. 
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The researchers designated the lands lying within the Hemet 
planning area as being parts of the Lower Sonoran and Upper 
Sonoran Life Zones. These life zones correspond closely to 
the plant communities; the Lower Sonoran includes the Ri- 
parian, Coastal Sage, and Southern Oak Woodland plant com- 
munities and extends to approximately 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
in elevation. The Upper Sonoran includes the chaparral 
community. 


Most of the planning area lies within the Lower Sonoran 
Life Zone. The major types of wildlife there are jack 
PabDbits Drusharapbits, <cottontatic. sone birds, quail, 
doves, and kangaroo rats. It should be noted that the Ste- 
phens kangaroo rat (Dipodomus stephensi) which apparently 
lives only in the San Jacinto Valley is on the State's list 
of rare and endangered species. The Department of Biology 
at California State Polytechnic University at Pomona has 
been studying this rat under a contract with the State De- 
partment of Fish and Game. Thus far in the study, Bautista 
Canyon is the only place in the study area that has been 
determined to be a significant habitat of the Stephens kan- 
garoo rat. A specimen was also identified in Diamond Valley, 
but the habitat there is regarded as very poor. 


Bautista Canyon, as a matter of fact, is an extremely valu- 
able area in terms of wildlife. It harbors species of ani- 
mals, insects and plants that are usually found only on the 
desert side of the San Jacinto Mountains and has been termed 
a ''desert island". In addition, it is the habitat for spe- 
cies ordinarily found locally; therefore, its habitats are 
very diverse. For example, in addition to the Stephens kan- 
garoo rat, three other types of kangaroo rats have been 
found there. The canyon is an important place for the study 
of ecology. 


In addition to the small animals and birds which live in 

the Hemet area, there are a number of "raptors" (owls, eagles, 
and hawks) which are dependent on these small creatures for 
food. Larger animals include deer, coyotes, and mountain 
lions. 


Several amphibians and reptiles in the area are "protected", 
Ciste es adage init seein Cadatorntanaseot wiarch: 1 1073. Vlhese 
are the Coast Horned Lizard, Banded Gecki, Granite Night 
Lizard, Orange-throated Whiptail, and Rosy Boa. The Califor- 
nia Legless Lizard and Desert Horned Lizard may also be in 
the area. In 1921, the latter was found there, although it 
ordinarily resides only on the eastern side of the mountains. 
More common reptiles, such as the rattlesnake, also inhabit 
the area. 
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Wildlife and Land Use 


As the valley lands have been taken over by agriculture and 
urban uses, the wildlife has been pushed back into the hilly 
areas and canyons. These areas and a few undisturbed riparian 
areas are the only remaining wildlife habitats within the 
planning area. If they are urbanized or otherwise destroyed, 
wildlife will largely vanish from the area. It should be 
noted that most of these animals and birds can stand a great 
deal of human disturbance as long as their habitats are pre- 
served. 


Constructing roads in canyons will usually destroy the areas 
as wildlife habitats, even though the canyon walls are vir- 
tually untouched. This is caused by thestact uthatemost of 

the wildlife is dependent on vegetation growing in the bot- 
toms of draws and ravines. These are cut off by the construc-— 
tion and often cleaned out. 


It appears that the most critical local areas in terms of pro- 
tecting both important natural vegetation and wildlife are 
riparian areas and the related desert culture habitats as 

it exists in Bautista Canyon. These are shown on Figure 9 
The most significant single area is Bautista Canyon where 

a new improved highway has been indicated in the General 

Land Use Plan. Existing riparian habitats, plus any other 
areas that ongoing studies may reveal as being habitats of 

the Stephens kangaroo rat, should be considered for protec- 
tion and preservation. 
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THE CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Archaeology 


The Hemet area is rich in archaeological remains of Indians 
who were the descendants of the modern day Sobobas whose 
reservation lies partially within the Hemet planning area. 
The principal settlement at the time the Spanish arrived 
was Pochea Village centered near the Ramona Bowls, with iser— 
tlements associated with the village spread over an area of 
around three miles long by one mile wide.! It has been es- 
timated by some to have been the largest Indian village in 
California. Smallpox, introduced by the Spaniards, caused 
the village to be abandoned. 


Figure 10 indicates locations of known sites and general 
areas of known Indian activity where archaeological remains 
are likely to be found. Known sites include petroglyphs 
(rock paintings and carvings), cave Shelters, and Tood pro- 
cessing areas (milling slabs). Perhaps the best known site 
is the Maze Stone which lies less than a mile out of our 
study area and is a petroglyph protected within a five—acre 
County ack. 


Dr. Gerald Smith of the San Bernardino County Museum stressed 
the importance of conducting a complete inventory Of etue 

rich archaeological resources found in the Hemet vicinity 

and of ranking those resources in order of priority. High- 
est priority items would be preserved from development. 

Other areas, when faced with development, would be excavated 
and archaeological remains recorded. Most people around 
Hemet seem to know of places in the hills where archaeologi- 
cal remains can be found. Yet there has been no comprehen- 
sive inventory as suggested above. Such a step would not 
only prove a necessary beginning to preserving this knowledge, 
but could form the basis for further study by local people, 
particularly school classes interested in the hastory of 
their area. Perhaps most important is the need to establish 
the location of Indian settlements in the: Vicanityuor. the 
Ramona Bowl. This was the center of Indian activity, and 

new residential development in that vicinity may already 

have destroyed some of the remains. 


The Ramona Bowl itself is a cultural resource. In the year- 
ly Ramona Pageant, the life of the Mission Indians is retold, 
usually to full houses in the outdoor amphitheater. A summer 


lestimate by Clarence Swift, Hemet City Historian, in 
Landmarks of Riverside County. 
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concert series is also popular, as is the Ramona Bowl museum. 


Research could not uncover any known significant historic 
resources in the area, with the exception of the old Hemet 
railroad station. Archaeological remains, it should be 
noted, are pre-historic. 


One may, however, regard the traditional urban form of 

the settlement in the valley as having historic value in 
that despite recent trends to the contrary, Hemet a obs iat rd 
relates to its valley in a way not like the modern highway 
sprawl settlement. In Hemet one finds the classic situation 
of the pleasant town and nuclear downtown set in the center 
of a rich agricultural valley, surrounded by fields and 
orchards, which are in turn surrounded by beautiful hills. 
The relationship of settled areas to open space within the 
valley still has a character that is worth preserving. 


Scenic Resources 


Major scenic resources have been mapped. Several widely 
accepted criteria have been utilized for defining areas vole 
important scenic resources. These criteria and related 
scenic resources are presented below. Figure 11 identifies 
these resources. 


1) Areas of significant natural vegetation. In the 
Hemet area this occurs principally in theo raver 
bottom and arroyo bottoms. 


2) Prominent scenic landmarks. These are highly 
visible points of visual reference, usually major 
land forms such as hills. They are the scenic 
features that inhabitants of an area most common- 
ly associate as representing their idea of what 
the local scenery is like. Most significant in 
Hemet is Park Hill. 


3) Scenic gateways and vistas. These are the general 
areas where one enters an area, usually coming 
over a hill, and catches the first glimpse of the 
entire area in a capsule perspective. When such 
gateways are urbanized, they lose their meaning- 
fulness. This occurs when valley settlements 
"spillover" into other valleys. In Hemet, a scenic 
gateway exists about one mile after Highway 74 en- 
ters the study area from the west. 


4) Scenic hillsides and mountains. These provide the 
scenic backdrop for the town. Even though the 
hillsides and mountains may be miles away and sel- 
dom seen up close, they are valued by people, for 
the hills and mountains frame their lives with a 
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backdrop of undeveloped beauty. In Hemet, 
these areas consist of all hillsides facing 
the valley. 


Public Lands 


Regional Parks. Regional parks are defined as meeting 
either of the following criteria: 


1) Encompass a large enough area so as to be considered 
urban forming. 


2) Is a region-serving facility. 


At present there is only one regional park that meets the 
above criteria: James Simpson Park. ©The City-owned, 480- 
acre facility is located in the hills to the southeast of 
Hemet. A previously prepared park master plan calls for 
an information and caretaker's building, a wildlife lake, 
over ten miles of horse trails, several picnic areas with 
rest rooms (one already installed), a tree-planting pro- 
gram, a partial system of hydrants (already installed), and 
a wildlife sanctuary. The City is currently seeking funds 
for further development of the park. The City has been 
aided in its efforts to improve the park by the Kiwanis. 


The 1968 Hemet-San Jacinto General Land Use Plan indicates 
several regional park facilities. Open space easements are 
indicated along both banks of the San Jacinto River. The 
plan calls for a San Jacinto open space strip with a minimum 
width of 2,000feet... In addition to trails, this would in- 
clude several regional parks for nature, picnicking, boat- 
ing swimming, equestrian and similar activities. Sizes of 
these facilities are not specified. That plan also recom- 
mends a special use park oriented to nature appreciation 
and picnics proposed on U.S. Forest Service land east of 
Valle Vista and north of the river. An open space easement 
is indicated along the east bank of the lower reaches OL 
Bautista Creek. A regional park (facilities and size not 
specified) is indicated for Bautista Canyon...) Ay twenty— 
acre park is proposed for the Santa Rosa Hills adjacent 

to Gibbel Flat. The site would be used as either a natural 
area or for a community park should the nearby area develop. 
An unspecified facility is also indicated at the crest of 
the Domenigoni Mountains. A ninety-acre city-owned tract 
on Warren Road that was formerly a landfill is indicated 

as being converted to a special use park after 1980. Uses 
would include picnic areas, ballfields, and equestrian fa- 
Cilia ties: 


Maze Stone Park, a historical monument, borders the planning 
area at the northwest corner. This park consists of about 
five acres in Reinhardt Canyon, and the County intends to 
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expand it to approximately fifty acres. The expanded fa- 
cility may overlap Slightly into the planning area and, in 
any case, all access to the facility and Vertirad by ahd 
buildable land near the Pacts ty “are within ‘the planning 
area. 


Although not within the planning area, though bordering it, 
the State Park and National Forest that encompass the San 
Jacinto Mountain area, provide important regional recrea- 
tional resources. Highly popular with Hemet area residents, 
the mountain areas are used for scenic drives, camping, 
fishing, hiking, and similar activities. 


A significant regional park is being planned by the County 
to be about six miles south of Winchester in the Auld Valley. 
Although also not within our planning area, it will provide 
an important regional recreational facaility Por" area reési-— 
dents. The planned park will be developed on 6,000 acres 
owned by the Metropolitan Water District. including the 
1,200-acre Lake Skinner. 


Bureau of Land Management Lands. As indicated on Fi- 
gure 12 , the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) owns several 
parcels in the planning area ranging in size from eighty 
acres to approximately 1,400 acres. Total area holdings 
are approximately 4,000 acres. The BLM has not yet pre- 
pared plans for these parcels although that agency iS now 
in the process of preparing management plans for various 
areas under its jurisdiction. BLM holdings within the plan- 
ning area have low priority because they are relatively 
small and scattered pieces and there hasn't been pressure 
for development into other uses. 


Significant Rights-of-Way. The City's Scenic Highways 


Element considers the various roads and highways in the 
area in terms of their scenic value. There are many roads 
in the Hemet Valley, both major and minor, thats provides for 
beautiful scenic drives. If some of these roads could be 
declared scenic, rights-of-way utilized for bicycle paths 
and other types of trails acquired and the scenery around 
these thoroughfares protected, it would be a great boon to 
the area's recreational opportunities. 


The existing County master plan shows improvement of the 
Bautista Canyon Road to Major Highway status (100 to 110 
feet right-ow-way width, four lanes). This would provide 

a more direct connection with the Anza area. Like the pro- 
posed freeway, it would be providing through traffic access 
to the southeast from Hemet. It would increase through 
traffic in Hemet and create pressures for development of 
Bautista Canyon. The proposed road would cause irreparable 
damage to the canyon as a wildlife habitat. It would ne- 
cessitate significant grading and bridging and would sepa- 
rate much of the creek bottom from surrounding habitat 
areas and disturb the necessary ecologic relationship of 
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the two areas and greatly decrease the canyon's wildlife 
habitat value. As explained earlier, Bautista Canyon is 
a habitat area of major importance. 


Hemet is served by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road which enters the area west of Winchester, goes past 
Winchester and turns northeast to the middle of Hemet, 
where it turns north to San Jacinto. There is currently 
only once-a-day service on the maislroad. 


The San Diego Canal runs north-south through the planning 
area, following the general direction of Warren Road to the 
base of the Domenigoni Mountains, veering west around those 
mountains, and leaving the planning area through the Domeni- 
goni Valley. &f,1s indicated as a regional bicycle trail 

on the County's (June, 1973) Bicycle Trad Plan-iiet appears 
that if it is feasible to construct an adequate trail on 

the canal's right-of-way, it could provide a major traffic- 
free, vregional, brcyclen(or hiking.orepmiding)Piradisl,. 


There are no major utility line rights-of-way through the 
area that would be significant as an open space considera- 
tion. Other than the above-mentioned canal, the only possi- 
bilities for traffic-free trails would be along the San 
Jacinto riverbed and along Bautista Creek below Florida 
Avenue. Other regional bicycle or riding tradis( couldsuti— 
lize the rights-of-way of lightly traveled scenic roads. 


Soboba Indian Reservation. The Soboba Indian Reserva— 
tion occupies the northeast corner of the planning area and 
covers most of the hill area northeast of the, San Jacinto 
riverbed. The major geographic feature within the portion 
of the reservation lying within the Hemet planning area is 
Indian Creek Canyon. This canyon and the river into which 
it empties are among the more scenic areas within the plan- 
nine area: omit Asiiow used mostly for grazing. 


According to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, no land use plans 
have been prepared for the Soboba Indian Reservation. A 
member of the tribe, however, did mention that if water were 
available in the Indian Creek Canyon, that the tribe would 
like to develop it. Indian Creek Canyon is reported to be 
an excellent area for hiking, riding and hunting. The In- 
dians have closed the area to the public, however, because 
of the damage that was done and the litter that was left 
behind from past usage. The Indian Reservation is subject 
only to County laws and regulations which refer directly 

to State laws. 


Agricultural Lands 


The once agriculturally-oriented Hemet area has been under- 
going rapid urbanization. Only the extensive citrus groves 
in the Bautista Creek area have been economically strong 
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enough to withstand the pressure of development. This area 
is reportedly the only location in the United States where 
a summer grapefruit can be grown. 


Between the City and the citrus area is an area that is now 
largely urbanized but was once a major producing area for 
apricots and walnuts. These agricultural uses succumbed 

to pressures for urban development during the development 
Surge of the 1960s. Also at that time agricultural sprices 
were decreasing. With urban developments now scattered 
throuchouts thistarea sits Motal urbanization, given present 
methods of taxation and land use COnNLTOL, is; aforecone ™ 
conclusion. New subdivisions and their necessary utilities, 
roads, schools, etc. have caused the adjacent agricultural 
lands to increase in value. Also, holdings in the area 
east of town generally don't fall within the one hundred 
acre minimum size limit for agricultural preserves. 


Prime agricultural lands west of Hemet have been utilized 
primarily for irrigated pasture (including horse ranches 

for breeding thoroughbreds), alfralta wand. potatoes 4 This 
area also has been subject to pressures brought about by 
urban development occurring largely as scattered mobile 

home developments. Also, animal-related agricultural “uses 
have been found at times to be incompatible with nearby resi- 
dents. 


Land in this area is also generally in holdings below one 

hundred acres and is not considered for agricultural pre- 

serves. With the exception of some of the horse ranches, 

the agricultural area west of Hemet appears highly suscep- 
tible to urban development. 


In the southwest and Diamond Valley anees, Jacriuculrcuray 
lands tend to be in large ownerships. The conversion of 
these areas from agriculture to urban uses is CyYDLealiy 
preceded by a master plan for development. In County areas, 
often a specific plan is prepared by the property interests 
and submitted to the County. In these cases, one ownership 
or parcel converting to urban may contain 1,500 acres or 
more and may lead to a population of 15,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons at build-out. This trend can have a major impact on 
service levels and quality in both city and unincorporated 
areas. In addition, the process seems to promote a ubiqui- 
tous pattern of large scale development. The Lusk develop- 
ment called Salt Creek on the east side of I-15 represents 
this: patterns eriheroniy: ‘criteria sforitthisetype of tdeve lop— 
ment appears to be a large scale ownership and a definite 
economic advantage of urban development over agriculture. 
More is said about this in the Land Use Element. 


Figure 12 shows the location of existing agricultural pre- 
serves. The principal preserve is the main citrus growing 
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area. Overall, the agricultural preserves technique as it 
is now utilized in the Hemet area is not providing the ne- 
cessary protection needed if agricultural lands around Hemet 
are to maintain their economic integrity. The County could 
re-evaluate its agricultural preserve policies and make 
broader use of the technique in conjunction with a more def- 
initive definition of agricultural areas in the County land 
use plan and zoning. Possibly new and more economic crops 
could be found for the area. Recent increases in farm prices 
and shortages of some basic staples show us how important 
prime agricultural lands are to society; once urbanized 
their agricultural resource value is lost forever. The 
higher prices are strengthening agricultural operations in 
the Valley and, however, helping to keep them in open space 
use. 


Existing Park Facilities 


The principal public agencies involved in meeting park needs 
in’ Hemet* are the City, “the Valley-wide Recreation and Park 
District, and the School District. | In addition, Hemet has 
numerous private recreational areas within a number of its 
residential tract developments and nearly wis or) tne mobile 
home areas. Existing facilities are summarized on Figure 13 


City. There are three City parks within Hemet: Weston 
Park, Gibbel Park, and a mini park on Florida and Buena Vis- 
ta. Weston Park is five acres and is located on Florida 
Avenue near the eastern edge of the downtown commercial area. 
There are many fine, mature trees, picnic facilities” a’ chil- 
dren's playground, public restroom facilities, covered shuf- 
fleboard courts, and a building for senior citizens which 
includes a small stage and a meeting room. This park is 
a place of natural beauty and inspiration. It serves main- 
ly* as al place’ for passive activity, be“ it people seeking 
solitude or an organized picnic lunch. Weston Park appears, 
in fact, to serve as a downtown plaza, a place to socialize, 
meet, and be seen. It is well-frequented by retirees who 
utilize it for organized social affairs, as well as on an 
informal basis. It appears that the picnic and playground 
facilities are often completely utilized. Overall, the 
facility is highly successful in meeting the park needs of 
many people. 


Gibbel Park is ten acres and is located on Florida Avenue 
near the western edge of the City. Florida Avenue in this 
area serves aS a through arterial highway with high-speed 
traffic, including numerous trucks. In order to shield 

the park from this influence (both noise and visual), land- 
Scaped berms have been formed along Florida Avenue. However, 
they do not seem to be entirely effective. Particularly 
noticeable is the acceleration of trucks as they leave the 
City. Also, they can be seen over the tops of the berms. 


Wm CITY PARK E=] PRIVATE GOLF COURSES 
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Figure 13 
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Additionally, the park is fenced with only a few access 
points making usage more difficult. Within the park there 
are playground areas, a few picnic tables, a sand-covered 
baseball diamond, and a roller Skating area. In the center 
of the park are some small restroom facilities. Overall, 
Gibbel* Park is “at best only moderately "uti lized’ °This is 
probably due to its location at the edge™or the City in 
relation to Hemet's population. The nearest residential 
area begins a block away to the west and is Primarily a 
retirement area. Gibbel Park's facilities, however, are 
primarily geared to youth. 


The mini-park on Florida Boulevard has Sitting areas and 
Shade trees. The park is intended'aS a rest area for down- 
town shoppers. 


Hemet Unified School District. The District operates 
four schools within the Hemet CEty: Timite: ? In’ accordance 
with State requirements, school facilities are available 
to the public for recreational and related activities. The 
School District regards communitywide utilization of its 
facilities as an important service that is a Dart OMCs 
overall responsibility to the community. That LS\y (the 
district goes out of its way to assure and promote the 
Tulvestt tb vlizeattonktomats) faci bities by the community. 


All of the school playgrounds are open at all times. The 
two elementary schools within Hemet contain the usual play 
equipment for that age group (swings, Ssiides\--etcs) ser all 
four schools have ballfields and basketball courts. In 
addition to this, the Acacia School has a lighted ballfield, 
and the Junior High School has a lighted football field and 
(non-lighted) tennis courts. With the exception of the 
Whittier School, the schools are clustered in the north- 
Gast, COrner "Ol the “ily. » As wii be seen am 4 later ssec— 
tion, this brings the schools in closer Droximaty to“areas 
where concentrations of school children live. 


In addition to encouraging public use of its outdoor facili- 
Lies, the District arranges for use of its indoor Taciiities 
including gymnasiums, swimming pools, classrooms (for adult 
education), and auditoriums. Thus, the School District has 
a definite and conscious policy of promoting the use of its 
facilities as community centers for all segments of the 
community. In general, the school facilities appear to be 
utilized fairly heavily.” “In particular rout door lighted 
facilities’ are’ very heavidy utilized (The Wighted field ad- 
jacent to the Acacia School is in poor condition, probably 
due to over-utilization. 


Valley-wide Recreation and Park District. This agency 
formed in May, 1973, serves an area encompassing both the 
Hemet and San Jacinto Unified School Districts. The District 
is empowered to develop and operate recreational facilities 
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and programs. 


The District concentrates most of its 301 LV ubdesein .Or- 
ganizing recreational programs in school and City facilities. 
The District owns and maintains a 40-acre park on Esplanade 
and State Street. Also, the City, County and School Dis- 
trict have a continued interest in providing new recreational 


facilities and areas. 


Other, Publics Quasi-Public Facilities. The YMCA is 
located at the corner of Menlo and State and has basketball 
courts, a new softball field which it hopes to have lighted, 
and a recreation hall. A swimming pool is planned for the 
near future. In general, the "Y" facilities are heavily 
tar IzZea. 


The State Fairgrounds, scene of the yearly Farmer's Fair, 

is located near the center of town. At the once-a-year 
week-long fair, there is a rodeo, carnival, livestock ex- 
hibits. ‘ete.s (he Garr generally receives a high attendance. 
Buildings are available for public use at other times of 

the year for a moderate rental. The fairgrounds also have 
a lighted ballfield which is heavily utilized by the communi- 
ty during the baseball season. The Fair Board of Directors 
are currently searching for a new site for their facility. 
It is important to Hemet that the site be located within 
the Valley. Otherwise, an important facility would be lost. 


Hemet's citizens naturally utilize facilities outside of 
the City lamits...ens mentioned previously, the San Jaca nO 
State Park and National Forest are important. areas, for, re- 
creation drives and outdoor activities. Also covered in 
the Hemet area, the City-owned Simpson Park is on its way 
to becoming an important local place for family and group 
outings. The nearby Ramona Bowl has a five-week summer 
concert program that is well attended by local residents. 
The School District has facilities east of Hemet that are 
utilized by the people of Hemet. 


Private Recreational Facilities 


Many of Hemet's 24,000 people, live 1p developments which 
provide community operated and maintained private recrea-— 
tional areas. The great majority of these developments 
are mobile home parks or subdivisions. In addition, there 
are tract developments that include private facilities. 
Most of the developments that include private recreational 
facilities are retirement oriented. 


The reasons for the provision of these facilities are two- 
fold - namely zoning and marketing. To an extent, the dev- 
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elopments have hovered near the minimum requirements, and 
this explains the similarities in types of facilities pro- 
vided. The facilities are also required from a marketing 
Standpoint. The retirement development market is the scene 
of continued competition, and prospective buyers are giving 
increasing concern to recreation facilities that come with 
the development. 


With the exception of three small and older mobile home 
parks (that were developed before zoning requirements for 
recreational areas), all retirement developments in Hemet 
have private recreational facilities. The basic provision 
is for a recreation hall and swimming pool. The building 
typically includes a general meeting room with a kitchen 
off to one side, a card room, and a semi-open shuffleboard 
court. The pool is typically about twenty feet long. Few 
of the developments provide anything beyond this. Two offer 
golf, and several more have small putting greens. A few 
developments offer sitting areas and nature areas. The de- 
gree of utilization of these facilities appears to vary a- 
mong developments. 
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PARK NEEDS: A NEIGHBORHOOD ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


The analysis of future park needs are based on the growth 
strategies established in the land use element. The most 
significant factor in Hemet's future population is in- 
migration which depends largely upon external economic 
trends and cannot be accurately determined by way of a 
simple projection. 


Presently, Hemet is dependent upon the retirement industry 
to sustain its economy. As such, the economy is tertiary- 
based with the service sector responsible for Hemet’s econ- 
omic base for the most part. The analysis relies on the 
assumption that the retirement age bracket will continue 

to grow as it has in the past. This again is dependent 
upon assumptions of Hemet's economic future. 


Another possible limitation of this analysis is that, Lon 
analytical purposes, the plan assumes that the most impor- 
tant determinant of people's park needs is their age. This 
has been done while recognizing that there exists in Hemet 
a tendency to think of a new proposed facility as having 

to be for either retirement people or young people. One 

of the functions of public places, such as parks, should 

be to serve the entire community. Although in certain 
areas where certain age groups predominate, neighborhood 
parks should be designed for those age groups. 


General Categories of Park Facilities 


The park categories presented below are highly generalized. 
They are utilized as a means to analyzing park needs and 
should not be interpreted as mandates for future park de- 
Sign programs. “Lhe facilities <as described below can be 
combined with each other or include additional features 
not mentioned here. Park design must be flexible if it is 
to meet the needs of people. 


Sitting Area. This is a very small area of ground 
that includes a bench, perhaps a picnic table, paving to 
reach the bench, sufficient ground cover to prevent weeds, 
and a few shrubs and trees. It is most popular with the 
retired group where it provides a rest area on excursions 
(biking or walking), a small social area, and a place for 
"neople watching". It is also popular with young mothers 
taking a stroll with their young ones. 
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Tot-lot. The tot-lot is aimed at the pre-school aged 
children who will generally be accompanied by parents. 
The play equipment or furniture is designed to accommodate 
small people and should include things for swinging, climb- 
ing, jumping, and exploring to help children understand 
thesmeansatoresocual intveractionsegroup cand solitary. play , 
and bodily coordination. When located near a street, pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent a child from suddenly 
leaving, usually accomplished by fencing. This mini-park 
also ineludes /plantinetiandasitting areas. 


Playground. The playground is aimed at ages from 
childhood through grade school or so, and integrates 
larger scaled play furniture with the tot-lot furniture 
and sitting areas. Many of the same activities will go on 
with the addition of some older games such as basketball. 
Both the tot-lot and the playground are less than #4 acre 
in size, some areas being as small as 5,000 square feet. 


Neighborhood Park. Including sitting areas, tot-lot 
and playground, the neighborhood park is to accommodate 
all ages within an area. Other elements include ballfields 
of dirt vor ground ‘cover: shuttle rcboard «a ‘shelter ‘for pro- 
tection against sudden downpours or in some instances a 
smnalbccommunaty building sirest srooms:s bicyele traiis; paths, 
placesmto_sit andxeat: Lawn.<and dirt) iareas sfor activities 
such as "frisbee", and other ways and means to try to satis- 
fy all ages wherever possible. Actual facilities included 
in the park should reflect the population of the surrounding 
neighborhood. The size of the neighborhood park is from 
five to ten acres. 


Community Park. The community park is aimed at the 
whole community. More specifically it seeks to meet such 
needs as the afternoon family outing, the group picnic, 
the league ball game, the class outing. In addition to 
including neighborhood park facilities, the community park 
can include expanded picnic and active sports areas, nature 
study areas and a multi-purpose community center and band 
shell. It may also include a small lake, museums, anda 
nature study interpretive center. Size is from twenty to 
forty acres, the larger range being advisable in an area 
expecting large population increases in the future, or where 
ithe. size asrto include! significantsamounts rofimaturaliareas. 


Downtown Plaza. Designed to reflect the architectural 
character of the downtown and provide ''visual relief", it 
is a resting place and pedestrian pathways for those who 
use the downtown most: shoppers and their children, store 
and office employees, and "people watchers". It may include 
works of art and beauty such as sculpture and fountains. 
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Facility and Locational Requirements for User-Groups 


The above parks are defined in terms of what types Ofteracili-—- 
ties may be provided. As mentioned, the type of parks and 
the types of facilities required relate to specific ages 

and preferences of diverse groups. These different groups 
vary in their ability to get to places. < Thus, “while 4 
community facility may include a playground for grade 

school children, this age group does not always have the 
mobility to make regular use of such a facility and may 
require the provision of playgrounds in smaller park devel- 
opments closer to home. Thus, by way of making basic assump- 
tions as to the needs of park user-groups, we can propose 
locational criteria for various types of parks. 


Pre-school Children and Their Mothers. The ideal would 
be to provide a tot-lot within walking distance of all areas 
where there are pre-school children. In realivuy this is 
not always feasible due to limited availability of vacant 
lots or the lack of population concentration in these cate- 
gorresminine 1actiities should be located where the need 
is most obvious. Maximum walking distance is defined as 
approximately 4% mile, assuming the terrain is level. 


Grade School Children (7 to 11 years old). These chil- 
dren require areas for active and unsupervised play. They 


need playgrounds within safe walking distance of their 

homes. The concern for safety requires not locating these 
facilities where children will have to cross dangerous in- 
tersections. Walking distance may be approximately 7 mile. 


Adolescents and Young Adults (12 to 18 years Olas 


This group requires places for active sports. Mobility with- 
in this age group may vary greatly from walking to bicycling 
to automobiles. Some facilities should be located within 
walking distance of all areas where there are substantial 
populations. Reasonable walking distance is % mile. Neigh- 
borhood parks will generally solve these needs, as well as 
those of other age groups. 


In addition to active sports, the twelve to eighteen year 
olds would probably be the most significant users of open 
space related to educational facilities, such as) nature 
areas, informational centers, and museums. Such facilities 
will usually be used through the schools or as part of a 
family outing and are not dependent upon themmovwli ty -re= 
quirements of the twelve to eighteen age group. AS mentioned 
above, facilities for these activities are most appropriate 
in a Community Park which will provide activities of com- 
munity-wide importance. 


Child-rearing and Working Adults (19 to 59 years old). 
This age category generally has the option of an automobile 
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but significantly less leisure time than either younger 

Or Older groups. When people in this group plan to use a 
recreational facility; it is more likely to be a special 
outing or organized group activity. The need is for the 
family outing with the full range of activities including 
picnicking and active sports areas. Despite the usual a- 
Valilability of sthevauto, tt isdesirable to provide at 
least some provision for family outing activities within 
walking distance of all "family'' residences. The integra- 
C10n Of (picniecrand sitting sareas with Other activities 
could be accomplished through the neighborhood parks. 
Overall, the basic need is for a significant community park 
within, say, fifteen minutes driving time. 


Retired Adults (60 plus). The primary need relates 
to passive recreation: sitting, checkers, shuffleboard, 
meecvine rooms, bathing, tc. Inits should be: provided not 
only in all neighborhood parks, but also in a limited way 


within 4% mile walking distance in all areas of Hemet. 


Neighborhood Analysis 


The most Significant aspect of the Hemet population is the 
large number of retired persons. According to the 1977 
Special Census, over 60 percent of Hemet's population was 
Sixty years or older and approximately 70 percent of Hemet's 
total population is retired. Furthermore, analysis of 
residential development with private recreational facilities 
indicates that they are largely retirement-oriented. These 
figures indicate unique characteristics of Hemet that are 

of particular relevance to park needs. To the extent that 
park facilities are provided privately, they don't have to 
be provided by public agencies except at the community and 
regional level. 


Retired people have large amounts of leisure time. By defi- 
nition, the retired life style is one in which primary em- 
vNasis ss placed On UtLlLization “O1 veisure.time. —"lacally., 
this would be in a beautiful, self-fulfilling, and interest— 
ing manner. Hemet has a Significantly greater than average 
non-working population and a greater need for recreational 
facilities than communities with a younger population. 


The retired people that have come to Hemet have been primari- 
ly attracted to the pleasant climate and beautiful natural 
surroundings. There is a strong interest in outdoor activi- 
ties. One of the key aspects to this interest is the populari- 
ty of bicycling and golfing. Recommendations for park facil- 
ities in developing areas aimed at meeting the needs of re- 
tirees should include a future bike path network. 
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Determining Neighborhood Needs 


In determining neighborhood park needs, the population of 
the neighborhood and existing facilities were examined. 

It is assumed that private recreational facilities will 
continue to be provided in new retirement developments. 

The main factor for determining need is that whenever there 
are significant population numbers in certain age brackets, 
then certain types of park facilities should be provided 
within certain distances of where people live. 


The question of how many people in an age group constitutes 
a Significant number insofar as warranting a park ‘facaiacy , 
is difficult to answer. Various standards have been devel- 
oped relating population numbers to park requirements. Re- 
liance on these standards generally results in a de-emphasis 
on people-related considerations. The generally accepted 
national planning standard of four acres of developed park- 
land per 1,000 population is a guideline in considering the 
overall City. This standard of four acres per 17,000" popu- 
lation also applies to communitywide facilities. 


A thirty to forty-acre community park to serve Hemet and 
its fringe areas is recommended. This will be detailed in 
the fringe area policies. The community park will supplement 
the proposed new neighborhood-oriented facilities by pro- 
viding such things as lighted playfields, a lake, nature 
study areas, museum, and other facilities that would serve 
the entire area. On this basis, neighborhood-oriented 
parks should total approximately two and.a half torthree 
acres per 1,000 population. Ina neighborhood of 2,500 we 
might require a five-acre neighborhood park and a few mini- 
parks. The exact park mix needed in each area will depend 
upon its individual characteristics. 


As a further note, the formula of four acres per 1,000 people 
is sometimes regarded as a distant ideal that PSEnOmlsually 


met. It should be recognized that Hemet, due to its retire- 
ment emphasis, may have a greater than average requirement 
for public parks. \Sinces private facilities provide for much 


of the retirement need, four acres per 1,000 people is consid- 
ered realistic: for Hemet. 


The 1970 Census divided Hemet into sixteen Census Enumeration 
Districts. In order to have meaningful neighborhood statis- 
tics, the Census Enumeration Districts (E.D.) were utilized 

to define neighborhoods. That is various E.D. were aggre- 
gated in order to form seven neighborhoods. To the fullest 
extent possible, and within the limitations of the Census 
District boundary lines, the neighborhoods utilized for study 
purposes are based on common life styles and types of develop- 
ment. The boundaries of the seven neighborhoods or planning 


one 


areas are indicated in Figure 14 . These same neighbor- 
hoods are utilized in the Housing Element. Park facilities 
are shown in Figure 13. The following examines park needs 
for each neighborhood with estimates of present and future 
neighborhood needs. 


Neighborhood 1. Neighborhood 1 had an estimated 1977 
populatvonmrot 27930 eieoreiriteen percent -of the City's total. 
In 1970, fifteen percent of its population was eighteen and 
under, and fifty-nine percent was sixty and over. It is 
expected that this area will maintain this same approximate 
relative age breakdown through 1990 although a slight in- 
crease in elderly population is anticipated. Total 1990 
population is expected to be 4,400. 


The area is currently characterized by a mixture of develop- 
ment. It includes portions of the downtown area, new mobile 
home developments, strip commercial along Florida Avenue, 
new apartment developments and some of the City's older 
residential areas. Approximately twenty percent of this 
area is undeveloped. 


The only public park facility within Neighborhood 1 is the 
small playground at the Alessandro School in the southeast 
corner of the neighborhood. This is about a mile from the 
most northwesterly corner. The nearest school playground 
includes a ballfield and is between one-half and two miles 
of various neighborhood areas (either Whittier or Hemet 
Elementary Schools). Various parts of Neighborhood 1 are 
within one-half to one and a half miles of either Gibbel 
or Weston Park. The YMCA and the Fairground's ballfield 
are within one block of the neighborhood line. There exist 
five private developments within the area that provide a 
recreation hall and a swimming pool. 


There is a clear need for new park facilities in Neighbor- 
hood 1 considering that I) the unincorporated fringe*area 
directly to the north is in the process of developing and 
may be annexed in the near future; 2) Florida Avenue, a 
major thoroughfare, will be a barrier to children using 
facilities south of that street; and 3) the neighborhood 
areas to the east and west will be primarily served by Gibbel 
and Weston Parks respectively. While the youth population 
of Neighborhood dais not extremely large). itarequires 7ad— 
ditional factiaties within=that- areas @The*park need for 
youth would be for a relatively small park serving a broad 
range of the youth age brackets. The sixty-plus group 

also requires a complete range of neighborhood recreational 
areas. As this population is and will be rather significant 
in numbers, the need is for a rather complete provision of 
such parks according to our previously developed locational 
eriteria. 


Existing needs for Neighborhood 1 could be served by a sitting 
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area and a tot-lot in the southern area. Long-range needs 
would be for the neighborhood park in the northern part 

of the neighborhood area, as well as an additional sitting 
area. Total local park facility needs for Neighborhood 1, 
at two and a half to three acres per 1,000 population, 
should be, eleven..acres, by, 1990. and. possibly. larger; if they 
are to also serve the fringe area to the north, as well as 
northern areas of Neighborhood 7. 


Neighborhood 2. Neighborhood 2 had an estimated 1970 
population of 2,050, or eleven percent of the City's total. 
In 1970, twenty percent of its population was eighteen and 
under, and forty-six percent was sixty and over. It is 
expected that this area will maintain the same approximate 
age breakdown through 1990. Although recycling to a higher 
density residential is likely to occur, the 1990 population 
is expected to remain unchanged due to additional commercial 
developments replacing some of the existing residential 
population. Neighborhood 2 represents the old, established 
downtown located in the southwest portion of the neighbor- 
hood. Commercial uses located downtown extend eastward 
along Florida Avenue to the eastern limits of the City 
where shopping centers are located. Along State Street, 
the western limit of this area, are a number of commercial 
uses which soon blend into more industrial-like uses to 
the northdo£L.downtown inathe vicinity)! of, the; railroad, tracks. 
Residential density types are mixed. 


Neighborhood 2 includes the following recreation areas: 
Weston Park, YMCA, Hemet Junior High School, Hemet Elemen- 
tary School, Acacia School and a mini-park on Florida at 
Buena Vista. There are currently no developments offering 
private recreational facilities. 


Neighborhood 2 is generally well-endowed with public recrea- 
tional lacilities. - Although Weston.Park is _heavady utilized, 
the development of Similar facilities in other areas will 
take some of the pressure off of it. As the northwest and 
fringe areas continue to develop, two sitting areas and a 
tot-lot could be considered to provide near-to-home small- 
scale facilities. The planned expansion of the recreation 
building in Weston Park will help serve the needs of retired 
people in this area who don't have private recreational 
halls in any of their developments. Future acreage require- 
ments are small, perhaps one acre for a few mini-parks. 


Neighborhood 3. Neighborhood 3 had an estimated 1977 
popusation O17)! 620. Or.LenapercentsoL, the,City's total. 
In 1970, ten percent were eighteen and under and sixty-four 
percent were sixty and over. It is expected that this area 
will maintain this same approximate relative age breakdown 
through 1990. The total 1990 population is expected to be 
OOO 
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The eastern portion of Neighborhood 3 is characterized by 
the older developments around the downtown. Immediately 
surrounding this portion of downtown are a number of blocks 
consisting of older housing of mixed types. The State Fair- 
grounds are located in the central part of this area, which 
may be relocated. In the southwest portion there are a 
number of new single-family homes and apartments inc Luding 

a part of a development that contains a nine-hole golf 
course. New mobile home developments are in the western 
area. In the midst of the new development area is a mobile 


home manufacturing plant. 


The only public park facility is the Fairground ballfield 
which may not be available for recreation if the facility 
is relocated. There exist mobile home developments with 
private facilities and part of a single-family development 
which includes the nine-hole golf course. The nearest 
school playgrounds are within one-fourth to one and a half 
miles of various portions of the neighborhood. Gibbel and 
Weston Parks are within one-half to one and a half miles of 
various portions of the neighborhood. 


In Neighborhood 3 there is a clear need for new park facili- 
ties, mainly to serve the existing population. Because of 
the smallness of the present and expected youth population, 
only a small tot-lot is seen as a need, possibly near the 
Fairgrounds. Principal need is for several sitting areas 
and a neighborhood park-type facility (it could be shared 
with other areas to the south). The area facilities dis- 
cussed here represent existing needs. Total-1990" local 

park needs for Neighborhood 3, at two anda halt ‘to-.tnree 
acres per 1,000, should be about five To six a2eres. 


Neighborhood 4. Neighborhood 4 had an estimated 1977 
population of "3, 1907 or fifteen percent of the City's COLA « 
In 1970, seven percent of its population was eighteen and 
under and seventy-six percent was sixty androver.»= it 1s 
currently the most retirement-oriented neighborhood. It 
is estimated that this same relative age breakdown will be 
maintained through 1990. Total 1990 population is expected 
to be, 3-140: 


Neighborhood 4 is entirely residential with the exception 
of Whittier Elementary School. This neighborhood contains 
part of a mobile home subdivision on the southwest corner. 
The northwest part is occupied by the continuation of the 
single-family development with the nine-hole golf course 
which extends down from Neighborhood 3° “Two smaller :com-— 
parable developments are in the east side of the neighbor- 
hood. The remaining development consists of a condominium 
and standard single-family tract houses. 


The only public facility within the neighborhood is the 


One 


Whittier Elementary School with a playground and ballfield. 
There are many developments with private facilities. Gib- 
bel and Weston Parks are within one to two miles of various 
portions of the neighborhood. 


In Neighborhood 4 there is currently a need for facilities 
to serve the retirement group. School children can be 
served by the Whittier School facility. Some small facili- 
ty for tots (not expected to be too many in this area) 
might be helpful. The basic needs are for a sitting area 
and a neighborhood park oriented towards quiet activities. 
Acreage requirements for such a park could be less than 

the usual neighborhood park, or the park could be larger 
and shared with an adjacent area. Total new park acreage 
requirements may be from three to five acres. 


Neighborhood 5. Neighborhood 5 had an estimated 1977 
populatronol Paal4sG. or sixteen (percent of the Crty ‘s total. 
In 1970, twenty-seven percent of its population was eighteen 
and under, which is greater than for any other neighborhood. 
This neighborhood, particularly the western half, constitutes 
the most "family" area of Hemet. It is estimated that new 
development will be primarily "family" in nature and that 
the population increases will occur in the under sixty age 
groups. Total 1990 population is estimated at 3,530. 


With the exception of a small portion of the downtown area, 
Neighborhood 5 is residential in nature. The residential 

areas nearest the downtown are of mixed types. Other resi- 
dential areas are standard single-family tract developments. 


There are no public or private park facilities within Neigh- 
borhood 5. Whittier, Hemet Elementary, and Acacia Schools 
are between zero and three-fourths mile from various parts 
Gretie: area. Westonurark,..to the nontheolt srtorida Avenue’, 
isonet torone and a‘halt mies from ‘various. parts%oP the 
neighborhood. An undeveloped school site is located east 

of San Jacinto between Thornton and Stetson on the fringe 

of the \Cityeand nearthe southeast corner ofthe: neighbor-— 
Hood. No ap lLansucurrenuly exist Tor this site. 


Neighborhood 5 is adequately served with playgrounds from 
nearby school yards. There is a need for a few tot-lots 
and a sitting area. The tot-lots should be oriented towards 
the family areas (newer tracts) and the sitting area should 
relate to the downtown vicinity. One tot-lot and sitting 
area are an immediate need. As the area develops, a small 
neighborhood park would also be desirable for the southern 
area of Neighborhood 5. As an alternative, the sharing of 
a larger neighborhood park with another nearby area could 
occur. Total new acres justified by the 1990 population, 
giveneavailapidaity Olsexistines facilities, is approximately 
three to five acres. 
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Neighborhood 6. Neighborhood 6 extends over the most 
southern part of the City. The neighborhood had an esti- 
mated 1977 population of 4,849. In 1970, eleven percent 
of its population was eighteen and under and sixty-four 
percent was sixty and over. It is estimated that this same 
relative age breakdown will be maintained through 1990. 

The neighborhood is approximately fifteen percent developed. 
Current development is primarily residential in nature. 
Mobile home developments are found in the east and south. 
Central and eastern areas are primarily single-family dev- 
elopments. 


There are no public park facilities in Neighborhood 6. The 
nearest public facility is the Whittier School which is 
between one-fourth and three-fourths of a mi.lLemod a) ilecur— 
rently developed family areas and over three miles from 

the furthest neighborhood boundary. Within, the area there 
are many residential developments that offer private facil- 
ities. One of these, in the western end of the neighborhood, 
includes a private golf course that is open to the public. 
Another golf course is located just South OL the City ‘near 
the corner of Stetson and Buena Vista. 


The eastern section needs a small neighborhood park or a 
shared facility with an adjacent neighborhood. The western 
section will need a complete neighborhood park when developed. 
One sitting area is needed in the retirement area in the 
south-central park. Three more sitting areas are needed by 
1990 in Neighborhood 6. Total park acreage for this area 
should be approximately nine to twelve acres by 1990. 


Neighborhood 7. This neighborhood covers the north- 
west portion of Hemet. Estimated population is 1,505, or 
eight percent of the City. It is the smallest neighborhood 
population-wise. In 1970, the eighteen and under population 
WAS, at 22 percent,, and the sixty-plus was at forty-nine. per— 
cent. Total projected 1990 population is 2550-—3,,600 >. or 
ten to eleven percent of the City. 


Neighborhood 7 is predominantly undeveloped. Development 
consists principally of mobile home parks and duplexes (both 
with private recreational facilities), single-family resi- 
dential and highway commercial along Florida Avenue. The 
area is served by Gibbel Park, somewhat isolated from resi- 
dentially developed areas of Neighborhood 7. Portions of 
the neighborhood are from one-fourth to one mile from the 
park. 


Due to the scattered nature of existing residential develop- 
ment and the presence of Gibbel Park, no new park facilities 
are currently needed. As the neighborhood infills with new 
development, several (three) sitting areas will be needed 

throughout. Areas in the northern and southern extremities 
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of this neighborhood will need closer neighborhood park 
facilities, possibly sharing with adjacent neighborhoods. 
Total 1990 new park facility needs are estimated at two to 
four acres’, with Gibbel Park continuing to meet most of 
the area needs. 


Summary. Table 1 on the next page presents a summary 
of neighborhood park needs. These do not include community- 
wide facilities which are discussed in the following section. 
It may be noted that of all the park types presented earlier, 
new playgrounds have not been recommended. This is because 
most of the youth population is located near the schools 
which have playgrounds. Also, playground-type facilities 
are usually included in neighborhood parks, of which there 
is the need for several. 


Need for New Communitywide Facilities 


Communitywide facilities serve the entire community including 
unincorporated fringe areas. At this time, we will review 
these needs and indicate which could be satisfied. by facil-— 
ities within the City and which could best be met by new 
factlities*invthe"fringe ares. 


Community Park. As mentioned previously, there is a 
need for a complete facility that can serve the full range 
of park needs. The greatest emphasis, however, would be 
placed on facilities for family outings, outdoor education, 
and organized sports. This facility should be located in 
the fringe area east of Hemet where most of the "families" 
live and where more suitable sites are available. 


Lighted Playing Fields. In the hot summer months in 


Hemet, outdoor evening sports are popular provided the 

playing area is lighted. Active sports areas in Hemet that are 
lighted at night are usually utilized to the maximum capac- 

ity during the summer months. The demand for more of such 
facilities exists now and will grow; it is not possible 

to accurately tell by how much. 


Whichever field the City decides to light, it should try 

to integrate small-area active sports courts into the overall 
lighting, i.e., have volleyball and basketball near the base- 
ball field. 


Downtown Plazas. There is no question that Hemet's 
citizens would appreciate and use more green areas downtown. 
These would provide places to rest while shopping, places 
for pedestrian walkways, etc. They could also function as 
civic landmarks in the traditional sense of the plaza. The 
mini-park on Buena Vista and Florida has begun to achieve 
this tdeavin reality. 


Neighborhood Needs Justified by 1990 Needs Needs 


1 


Source: 
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TABLE 1 


Existing New Park Acreage 


A sitting area & Eleven Acres 
a tot-lot. 


None 1/2 Acre 


Small Neighbor- Five to Six Acres 
hood Park (or 

larger one 

shared with 

adjacent area), 

2 sitting areas 

and 1 tot-lot. 


Small Neighbor- Three to Five Acres 
hood Park (or 

larger one 

shared with 

adjacent area), 

1 sitting area 

and } tot-lot. 


Small Neighbor- Three to Five Acres 
hood Park (or 

larger one shared 

with adjcent area), 

1 sitting area and 

1 tot-lot. 


18 to 33 Acres 
(23 to 58 Acres by 2000) 


Small Neighbor- 
hood Park (or 
larger one shared 
with adjacent area), 
1 sitting area. 


None Two to Four Acres 


Owen Menard and Associates, Inc. 


Updated; 


Gruen Associates 


Total 1990 


Neighborhood Park, 
2 sitting areas, 1 
tot-lot. 


1 sitting area and 
1 tot-lot. 


Small Neighborhood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 2 sitting 
areas and | tot-lot. 


Small Neighborhood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 1 sitting 
area and } tot-lot. 


Small Neighborhood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 1 sitting area 
and 2 tot-lots. 


Small Neighborhood 
Park in the eastern 
area (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), a complete 
neighborhood park 
in the western area, 
4 sitting areas. 


2 small Neighbor- 
hood Parks (or 
larger one shared 
with adjacent area), 
3 sitting areas. 


Total 2000 
Needs 


Neighborhood Park, 
2 sitting areas, 1 
tot-lot. 


1 sitting area and 
1 tot-lot 


Small Neighborhood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 2 sitting 
areas and 1 tot-lot 


Small Neighborhood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 1 sitting 
area and | tot-lot. 


Small Neighborood 
Park (or larger one 
shared with adjacent 
area), 1 sitting area 
and 2 tot-lots. 


3-6 Neighborhood 
Parks 


2 small Neighborhood 
Parks (or larger 

one shared with 
adjacent area), 

3 sitting areas, 
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Golf Course. The City does not have a municipal 
golf course and at this time the construction of one may 
be too costly. Those private golf courses that are open 
to the public are becoming more crowded but still are not 
as utilized as intensively as golf courses are in many 
other communities. To satisfy the needs of the retirement 
communities, more golf courses will be required in Hemet. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Legislative Authority 
The Circulation Element of the Hemet General Plan is re- 


quired by California State Government Code, Section 65302 
(pb) which provides that all city and county general plans 


shall include consideration of circulation. The law spec— 


ifically states the Circulation Element shall consist "of 
the general location and extent of existing and proposed 
major thoroughfares, transportation routes, terminals and 
facilities, all correlated with the land use element of 
the plan." 


To conform to the legislative mandate, this element pro- 
vides policies and proposals for the present and antici- 
pated transportation needs of the City. As such, the 
Element addresses public passenger and freight. transpor— 
tation, nonmotorized transport, alr, ang, raat 


Relationship to Other General Plan Elements 


Transportation is a prerequisite to the existence and 
functioning of all cities. The Critical sole seransporta— 


tion plays in allowing people to meet their needs requires 
it to he closely integrated with all other elements of the 


General Plan. The fewer the impediments to transporta- 
tion, the more smoothly the whole Gity can function. 
Transportation must he considered in the development of 
other general plan elements, such as those dealing with 
Seismic Safety, Public Safety and Scenic Highways. In 
general, there is a need to integrate plans for traffic 
with other kinds of planning. The Circulation plan 1s 
depicted on the Land Use Element Map and in Figure l. 


Transportation and Land Use Interrelationships 


As expressed in the state code, there is a special need to 


corelate land use and circulation planning. Transporta- 


tion and land use are highly interdependent. Each type of 


land use will generate a predictable demand for transpor- 
tation, and the nature and location of transportation 
facilities and vehicular flows are major influences on 
deciding where to locate a particular land use. Without 
an identifiable land use pattern, there is no way to ad- 
dress transportation needs. Conversely, without trans- 
portation it is impossible to implement a particular type 
of land use. 


It is most realistic to view circulation as supporting the 
land use element. Perhaps the most basic, far-reaching 
decisions in the City involve the location of land uses. 
The Circulation Element is concerned with predicting what 
pattern of transportation demand a pattern of land uses 
will generate, and how the circulation flows. Thus, a 
major goal is to propose transportation policies for Hemet 
that help meet the needs of present and projected land 
uses. 


Relationship to County Circulation System 


Although the main emphasis is on circulation needs within 
Hemet, some attention must also be paid to adjoining 
jurisdictions. Since a City cannot he self-supporting, 
there is a need for transportation into and out of the 
surrounding region. This is especially true for Hemet, 
where a large percentage of the population which uses Garey, 
services or works here is housed outside its borders. To 
assure that smooth traffic flow is maintained, it is also 
important that Hemet's Circulation Element he consistent 
with plans for the County. There will be some Cracee 
that is simply passing through the city. 


4 Contents of the Circulation Element 


This Circulation Element will identify and analyze Hemet's 
and the Hemet region's transportation needs, particularly 
in terms of anticipated future land uses. Three major 
subparts of this process are to: (1) Predict the area's 
future transportation patterns; (2) identify where trans— 
portation problems are likely to arise, and; (3) propose 
solutions to these problems. These recommendations will 
be supplemented by discussions of other aspects of trans- 
portation, including public passenger movements, rail, 
truck and air freight requirements, and nonmotorized 
transportation. 


This Element of the City of Hemet General Plan is essen- 
tially an update and revision of the aévatbeCircudation 
Element prepared by Ultrasystems, Inc. utilizing 
additional data including that of Alderman, Swift and 
Lewis, consulting Engineers (1982)... All,»available 
pbackground data relating to the circulation system was 
compiled and reviewed, including previous studies such as 
the Traffic Operations Study prepared as part ot. the 
Federally funded TOPICS program in 1972 by Peat, Marwick, 


Mitchell and Co., and the Traffic Control Devices 
Inventory and Control Program report prepared in 1974 by 
Alderman, Swift and Lewis, Consulting Engineers. Recently 


completed studies used as a data base included the Hemet 
Central Business District Parking and Circulation Study 
and the Southwest District Parking and Circulation Study 
and the Southwest Area Specific Plan prepared hy Gruen 
Associates, Linscott, Law and Greenspan, Inc., and 
Ultrasystems, Inc. These studies, in conjunction with 
input received from City staff and, prvor citizen 
participation including input received froma 
questionnaire, provided the basic information about 
current traffic conditions and desired improvements. 
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SUMMARY OF LAND USE 
AND POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The City of Hemet has experienced substantial population 
growth in the past several decades. in 1960, there were 
only about 5,400 people in Hemet. In 1970 that had in-— 
ereased to 12,252, and continued to grow until “e reached 
22,454 in 1980. Early in 1982 the population approached 
25,000. —This substantial growth occurred for two reasons: 
(1) Hemet participated in the general growth of southern 
California, and; (2) it had assumed the fuction of a 
specialized retirement community. 


Because of the importance of retirement, Hemet's population 
characteristics are quite different from those of most 
American cities. This is perhaps best illustrated by the 
fact that the median age of residents is in the mid-60's, 
compared to 34 years of age for the County of Riverside. 
This population is housed in a mixture of dwelling units 
that is likewise very different from that found in’ mos.e 
cities. The most distinctive feature is the large percen-— 
tage of mobile home units which accounted for approximately 
40 percent of the housing stock in 1980... This ‘type of popu-— 
lation and housing structure can he expected to generate a 
somewhat different transportation demand than would he true 
in the average city of 25,000. 


The City of Hemet is sited on an alluvial plat 10 the -San 
Jacinto Valley, located about 90 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles. Because of the flatness of the area, problems in 
transportation construction and Operation are minimal. The 
flatness contributes to flooding along Salt Creek; which 
leads to occasional access difficulties for some parcels of 
land. Only in southernmost Hemet, which includes a part of 
the Domenigoni Mountains, does terrain pose a possible 
transportation problem. 


Hemet's 25,000 people live, shop, and work withim a CLtey 
land use pattern that is, conceptually, quite simple. Com- 
mercial and retail development is largely located. in a Strip 
along the City's major east-west street, Florida Avenue. 
This street includes the heart of the Central Business 
District (CBD), which is generally located near the center 
of the strip. Two additional important retalling Centers 
are located at major intersections along Stetson Avenue in 
the City's southern half. North and «soucn Of #the 


the CBD are located the older residential areas. Stable, 
newer residential areas, often with mobile homes, are 
located in the northwest and southeast sections of the in- 
corporated area. Present and potential sites for industry 
are located along the Santa Fe Railroad, which has a 
branch line that cuts across the western portion of the 
City in a southwest-northeast direction, and near 
Hemet-Ryan Airport. A large tract of undeveloped land 
constitutes the southwest portion of the City. This 
"Southwest Area" is a planned residential community. 
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CIRCULATION GOALS, OBJECTIVES, AND POLICIES 


Introduction 


California planning law requires citizens he involved in 
setting goals and objectives for ther wcities. © Theviden- 
tification of goals and objectives can he an impontantc, 


difficult step in the planning process. By necessity, 
goals are somewhat removed from present reality, and often 
vague. Nevertheless, goal formulation is important from 


the perspective that it can he used as a guide to future 
City actions. 


According to the State of California, General Plan Guide- 
lines, a goal is defined as "The ultimate purpose of an 
effort stated in a way that is general in nature and im- 
measurable." It reflects the hasic values of the people 
of the community, and all planning efforts should he 
directed toward achieving the goal. 


What are often nehulous goals can he seen somewhat more 
coneretely in terms of objectives. An ohjective is 
defined as "a portion of a goal, the accomplishment of 
which constitutes the partial fulfillment of a goal." 
Since they are more specific than goals, objectives can 
often be quantified. A quantifiable change in an objec- 
tive over time can be used to gauge progress toward a 
goal. 


In order to define goals and objectives for Hemet, a ques— 
tionnaire was made available to its citizens. This 
questionnaire was published in the form Of a public, nmoelce 
in The Press Enterprise in July, 1978. The Giey sand 
County also conducted workshops and public meetings in 
1978 to augment the information received from the ques- 
tionnaire. The statements below represent a cross-section 
of the opinions and concerns expressed in the question- 
naire and at the meetings: 


"Major traftfie and circulation problems exist all 
along Florida Avenue. Consider the merchants in new 
plans. Think about diverting through traffic from 
Florida Avenue. Look at Acacia Street and streets 
north of Florida Avenue as possibilities." 


"Hemet needs some one-way streets to solve the trattiic 
problems." 


"There should be a policy aimed at widening streets." 


"There should be a volunteer committee for defining 
traffie propilems* 


"Parking is not a problem." 


"Study Route 79 and Sanderson Avenue." (i.e., reloca- 
tion of Route 79 to Sanderson) 


"Divert commercial traffic onto the Ramona Expressway 
(truck route). 


"Dial-a-Ride is very important to the elderly and 
handicapped who are transit-dependent." 


"Blind intersections are a problem." 


In addition, meetings were held with various government 
agencies at the erty <'county “and” state” Level, “and” the con- 
cerns of tne husiness community were heard. 


Goals and Objectives 


Based on this process, the goals and objectives listed 
below seem to represent the broad concensus of the com- 
Munity, asetney apply to transportation. As far as prac 
tical, they should serve as a general guide to transpor- 
tation planning sn therrucures 


Goal: To develop an efficient, safe, and effective 
transportation system which is integrated with 
the future land use pattern of Hemet and respon- 
Sive tothe travel aspirations Of “its "crcl zens. 


Ohjectives: 


1. Develop a circulation network adequate to 
serve Hemet's planned land uses. 


Oe* Develop avcircubation plan suftierentiy flex- 
ihle to accommodate short term improvements 
wiile maintaining the integrity of the long 
range plan. 


3. Establish a policy aimed at improving the 
existing street system in conjunction with 
new land use developments to assure adequate 
system capacity. 


4. Develop a policy that will enhance OIviee Ulce- 
tion in the CBD in lieu of accommodating fun— 
ther urban sprawl. 


5. Formulate a policy to maintain the integrity 
of the adopted master plan of highways hy 
securing the designated rights-of-way when 
new land development is approved. 


Goal: To develop a transportation network thatt is) fin- 
ancially, politically and technically possible to 
implement. 


Ohjectives: 

l. Develop a circulation plan that is compatible 
with planned networks for sdjacente Jurisdac- 
tions. 

2.) Deve lopnay POlacy, Of obtaining citizen input 


in all aspects of transportation and land use 
planning and development. 


3. Maximize the use of available Federal, State 
and local (Riverside County) funds and sub- 
sidies in the planning and implementation of 
the adopted Circulation Element 


Goals: To develop a circulation system that reflects the 
special needs of the transit dependent. 


Objectives: 


1. Develop a policy aimed at monitoring the 
needs of the transit dependent and implement 
service improvements when feasible. 


2. Encourage the continuation and use of demand 
responsive public transit (Dial-a-Ride). 


3. Devise a circulation system that integrates 
the car, bicycle, and public EGansicy 2neor-a 
compatible, balanced, multi-modal system. 


Inevitably, conflicts will arisen thes soeci cic sapplica= 
tions of these goals and objectives to the planning 
process. Goals and ohjectives also need to be updated 
periodically, as the needs and attitudes of the community 
change. 


CirculatvioniPoalicies 


The aim uneestahlishing? circulations policiess# is: tossatistfy 
the stated goals and objectives of the community served hy 
the transportation network. The network should he 
designed to provide a framework for land uses, reinforcing 
the neighborhood concept of development. The objective is 
to create a hierarchical system of circulation comprised 
of major and secondary highways which accommodate through 
traffic, Coliectors which provide foracircudationi within 
the neighborhood, and local streets which provide for 
access to individual lots. The ultimate goal of these 
noli¢ieseis: tol develop an. efficients safe. andvetfective 
transportation system which integrates the car, bicycle 
and public, transit.intowa compatible; balanced; 
multi-modal circulation system that is responsive to the 
desires and aspirations of the community it serves. 


The policies listed helow are meant to be a general guide 
in future planning. If they are followed, they will help 
the community achieve its transportation goals and objec- 
tives. These policies should he evaluated and updated 
periodically in response to changing conditions in the 
community. 


1. Short term transportation improvements should maintain 
the long range integrity -of the ultimate master plan 
of highways. 


2. The existing street system should he improved in con- 
junction with new land development according to 
adopted City standards. 


3. New land development should involve dedication of the 
necessary right-of-way established hy the adopted 
master plan so as to maintain the integrity of the 
wltimatey circilation syste. 


4. Adequate traffic circulation and access should be pro- 
vided and maintained within the Hemet Central Business 
DUSELLICt® 

5. The recommended system of one-way streets in the CBD 


and the parking recommendations should he adopted, and 
the one-way system should he extended to the eastern 
and western City limits along Acacia and Devonshire to 
accommodate 1990 traffic levels in the Florida Avenue 
Corridor: 


6. Whereytherepickno conflictewi-ths local »projected* circu- 
lation needs, the compatibility between the Riverside 
County and City of Hemet Circulation Elements should 
be encouraged. 


7. Control of access should he maintained to facilitate 
smooth traffic flow (if possihle, at the "C" level) 
and increased traffic capacity and safety. 
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8. Major or secondary highways, in general, should he one 
mile apart, hut greater spacing should be permitted 
where low-intensity land uses exist. 


9. Intersections on major and secondary highways should 
be spaced at quarter mile intervals, at a minimum. 


10. Commercial driveway access shall provide adequate dis- 
tance from intersections, as stipulated hy accepted 
engineering practices. 


11. Residential access shall be restricted on major and 
secondary highways. 


12. "Through traffie an neighborhoods shall be discouraged 
hy=creatingsgiscontinuities an the focal street sys-— 
tem, intersection offsets, circuitious street” configu- 
rations, and cul-de-sacs, as illustrated conceptually 


below. 
HIERARCHICAL STREET PATTERN 
“NS . 
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13. Local and collector streets shall link with secondary 


and major highways and shall provide for intra- 
neighhorhood circulation. 


14. Access to non-residential traffic generators, such as 
schools, recreation centers, and shopping centers, 
shall he provided from a collector, secondary or major 
highway, to minimize traffic on local residential 
streets. 
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Local neighborhood streets shall be designed to dis- 
courage unsafe driving practices, such as speeding, 
through the use of curvilinear streets or other tech- 
niques. 


Pedestrian-vehicle conflicts shall he minimized 
through the use of cul-de-sacs, looped streets, or 
special pedestrian walkways between major traffic 
generators. 


Neighborhood intersections shall be minimized. 


Streets shall intersect at 90 degrees, or as close to 
90° degmeeshas spossiphe, "for better “traffic control and 
safety. 


Reasonable public transit vehicle requirements, such 
as radequatemtusnimg radi, #street widths: “and “inter-— 

section design, shall be met in neighborhood street 

design. 


Citizen input in transportation planning and develop- 
ment matters shall he encouraged to insure that the 
goals and desires of the community are considered when 
decisions are made relating to circulation improve- 
ments. 


The following policies in regard to hikeways and public 
transporation services are also recommended: 


se 


In line with current Caltrans policy, Class I hikeways 
shall not be considered feasible except under unusual 
circumstances. 


Where space permits, Class II bikeways, (bike lanes) 
should be provided along secondary and major highways, 
and along lesser streets if necessary to assure system 
continuity and service to all major traffic genera- 
tors. 


Bicycle support facrlities , such as drinking fountains 
and rest areas, shall be provided at community parks 
and elsewhere, if economically feasible. 


To accommodate the anticipated increased use of the 
adult tricycle, all Hemet hikeways shall he con- 
structed to standards which will allow for the safe 
Operation of such vehicles. 


Demand-responsive public transit (Dial-a-Ride) shall 
be encouraged. Where practical, small vans or buses 
should be used. If existing public suhsidies for such 
services are cut, every effort should be made to make 
local subsidies available. 
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Taxi service shall be encouraged in order to provide 
additional mobility to those without automobiles or a 
valid license. 


If the Santa Fe Railroad line through Hemet is aban- 
doned, efforts should he directed at obtaining the 
right-of-way for alternate uses, such as a hicycle 
path, and/or for CBD redevelopment. State funds 
should be sought for this. 


If transit patronage warrants, and if economically 
feasible, fixed-route service should he implemented. 
In that case, demand-responsive and para-transit ser- 
vices should he encouraged to provide supplementary 
service. 


If the community desires, commuter air service (pas- 
senger and freight) to Los Angeles, using modern, 
quiet airliners, should he encouraged. 


Common carrier truck service should be encouraged in 
order that local industries maintain good access to 
the national economy. 


Le 


Circulation System Recommendations 


Based on the findings and projections contained in Sec- 
tions IV and V and the Appendixes of this General Plan, a 
number of recommendations about the future share of 
Hemet's circulation system can he made, as well as for the 
adoption of policies to guide development for that 

system. In the following Section, adopted recommendations 
are listed displaying changes to the Hemet-San Jacinto 
General Plan of Highways. 


As a general planning rule, it is highly desirable that 
plans for adjoining jurisdictions he compatible with each 
other. In Hemet, separate circulation plans have pre- 
viously been prepared for both Riverside County and the 
Hemet-San Jacinto region. There are a number of discrep- 
ancies between these documents. In some cases, however, 
local) Lrarfic projections indicate “Ehat. the Riverside 
County plans would be inadequate to handle anticipated 
traffic. (See comparison in Appendix A.) 


The street and right-of-way designations adopted helow at- 
tempt to integrate the Riverside County Plan and the 
City's expected circulation needs. Appendix C evaluates 
the reasoning hehind these recommendations. 


1. Devonshire Avenue to be 88! right-of-way secondary 
highway from Meyers Street to Park Avenue/Cornell 
Street. Section between San Jacinto and Mayflower 
Street secondary highway 88' right-of-way. 


2. Whittier Avenue a 66' right-of-way collector from Lyon 
AVERUeG oO can Wacinto Street. 


3. Whittier Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way, 
from San Jacinto Street easterly. 


4. Whittier=Avente arlocal) collector'street; 66” 
right-of-way, between Warren Road and Cawston Avenue. 


5. Girard an 88' right-of-way from Devonshire to Stetson 
Avenues=. Cirard Strect) to Crestiam 88 “siright-of-way 
secondary highway. 


6. Palm Avenue a 60' right-of-way between Menlo Avenue 
and Stetson Avenue. 


tte Palm Avenue north of Menlo Avenue and south of Stetson 
Avenue a secondary highway of 88' right-of-way. 
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Lyon Avenue north of Acacia a secondary 88' right-of- 
way. 


Lyon Avenue a 66' right-of-way Collector Street 
petween Acacia and Stetson Avenue. 


Lyon Avenue between Stetson Avenue and Simpson Avenue, 
secondary highway, 88' right-of-way, with all-weather 
pridge crossings of Salt Creek Channel. 


Lyon Avenue south of Simpson Avenue secondary highway, 
88' right-of-way. 


State Street an 88' right-of-way secondary highway. 


San Jacinto Street an 88' right-of-way secondary high- 
way. 


Stetson Avenue an 88' right-of-way secondary highway 
from future Aqueduct Road to San Jacinto (Street. 
Stetson Avenue align along AT & SF railroad west GE 
Cawston. 


Stetson Avenue east of San Jacinto Street a major 
highway, 100° right -ofsway.s 


Sanderson Avenue a major highway, 100' right-of-way, 
throughout City and onto Simpson Road. Major 
all-weather bridge crossings across Salt Creek Channel 
at Simpson Street and east of Warren Road. 


Harrison Avenue a secondary highway from Aqueduct Road 
to Sanderson Avenue. 


Fisher Street a 66' right-of-way local street hetween 
Stetson Avenue and Stetson Avenue realigned. 


Fisher Street a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
between Stetson realigned and Harrison Avenues. 


Extend Simpson as a major highway eastward to 
Sanderson and as a secondary highway eastward to State 
(formerly the planned extension of Harrison Street). 


Cawston Avenue a secondary highway from Whittier 
Avenue 88' right-of-way extended to Florida and north 
to the County area. 
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Thornton a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way between 
Palm and State. 


Acacia Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
between Cawston Avenue and San Jacinto Street. 


Myers Street a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
between Florida and Menlo Avenue. 


Menlo Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
hetween Myers Street and State. 


Menlo Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
between San Jacinto Street and Park Avenue. 


Eaton Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
petween Cawston and Palm Avenue. 


Columbia a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way hetween 
Stetson Avenue and Park Avenue. 


Cawston Avenue a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way 
between Harrison and Stetson Avenue. 


Florida Avenue a major highway, 100' right-of-way, 
from the California Aqueduct to the County area east 
of Hemet. 


The California Aqueduct, a major freeway, which would 
follow an alignment along Warren Road north of the 
City “and swing wtoethe west around the airport to align 
generally with California Avenue. 


Warren Road between Stetson Avenue realigned and 
Simpson Road a secondary highway of 88' right-of-way. 


Warren Road from Stetson Avenue realigned to Florida, 
a secondary highway, 88' right-of-way. 
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State Street between Chambers Street and Newport Road - 88" 
Sf ELgGnt—ol-—way. 


Palm Avenue between Chambers Street and Newport Road - Ber SOL 
right-of-way. 

Lyon Avenue between Chambers Street and Newport Road - 88' of 
right-of-way. 

Kirby Street between the north line of Annexation No. 68 - 
88" of Sight-of—way.. 


Sanderson Avenue along the west line of Annexation No. 68 — 
BS" tor Higne-ot-way. 


"A" Street between State Street and the west lane or 
Annexation No. 68 - 88! of right-of-way. 


"B" street between State Street and the west Line of 
Annexation No. 68 - 88! of right-of-way. 


"C" Street between State Street and the southerly projection 
Of Kirby ‘Steet — 63°20, pigit-oroway. 


"D" Street between State Street and the southerly projection 
of Lyon Avenue - 88! of right-of-way. 


Newport Road between State Street and the southerly 
projection of Lyon Avenue —- Bo Por Sr vone-Or-way.. 


Chambers Street, between State Street and Lyon Avenue — sits 
O£ right-of-way. 

Acacia Avenue between Florida and San Jacinto, reduced from 
88' right-of-way to 66' right-of-way. 

Fisher Street, south of Stetson, between Stetson and the 
Railroad Tracks, 66' of right-of-way requirement deleted. 


Devonshire Avenue between Sanderson and Cornell reduced from 
88' right-of-way to 66' right-of-way. 


Fruitvale, between State Street and Palm Avenue - 66' of 
right-of-way. 


Devonshire Avenue, from Myers Street to Calm Obie oo 6OL 
right-of-way. 


Items numbered 34 through 49 above were adopted by the Hemet Garey 
Council on the following dates and not discussed ite Appencls Cc: 
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Items numbered 34 - 44 adopted March 22, 1S Ese 
Item number 45 adopted April 24, 1984. 
Item number 46 adopted April 9, 1985. 


Items numbered 47 - 49 adopted May 28, 1985. 
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CGERCULATL LON CHARACTERISTICS IN HEMET 
General Characteristics 


Into the foreseeable future, the automohile will account 
for the vast majority of personal trips within Hemet. 
Hemet is typcal of newer western American cities, which 
have experienced most of their growth in the automobile 
Gra, an that) Land suse intensities are low. Such a land 
use pattern, with its widespread distripution, Of, trip 
origins and destinations, can be served effectively and 
(relatively) efficiently only hy an extremely flexible 
form of transportation, i.e., the car. Under these condi- 
tions, the provisions of fixed route public passenger 
transportation (even with buses) normally is infeasible, 
both from a fiscal and level-of-service perspective. Fur- 
ther, Hemet's residents have said that they value this 
type of low density city, and want to retain the same 
basic form in future developments (1978, Goals Program). 


While the automobile offers unmatched mobility to licensed 
drivers with access to a car, inevitabley some proportion 


of the population does not share in this mobility. People 
who are too young, too old, handicapped, or without a 
valid license may have serious mobility problems. For 


them, even the seemingly simple desire to go to a grocery 
store or to a park can mean a major transportation prob- 
lem. Often they have to rely on others for MOpiLbity, per 
haps! at thescost: of considerable independence of self- 


actéem. It 16 aronie that a city whose layout ascuice the 
great mobility offered by the car may also have many 
people with a serious transportation problem. To the ex- 


tent that mobility is perceived as a valued personal free- 
dom, this is an important social problem. 


While standard, fixed-route forms of public transportation 
are not efficient in Hemet, two other modes are well 
suited to the City's internal geography. One is the ‘com— 
mon taxi, which is simply the public transit. fom. One te 
private automobile. Demand-responsive systems, such as 
Dial-a-Ride, can also use appropriate small equipment and 
can provide good service to a low density population. 
Unfortunately, hoth systems are labor-intensive, and 
therefore costly to operate. For taxis, this translaces 
into fairly high charges per mile; thus, not all people 
may he able to afford using them. Dial-A-Ride and fixed 
route systems are currently in operation; However, with 
Current government attitudes toward subsidies for social 
services, future funding for such systems cannot he 


assured. 
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Classi fications. “of Roads 


The street network of any community is composed of a 
hierarchical structure of different types of roads, each 
with @ ditferenttunceioneand! traftihicvcapacity. ‘The five 
(5) major classifications are shown in Table I with the 
City of Hemet right-of-way and pavement widths for each 
category (some main lfcharacteristics of “these ‘streets “are 
noted: ain Staple EE ineghuding «their 124 hour, *two-way 
traffic ‘capacivres:. 


TABLE I 

Highway Classification Right-of-Way Width 

Local Road 60 feet A406 feet 
Collector Highway 66m feet 44 feet 
Secondary Highway 88 feet 64 feet 
Major Highway 100 feet 76 feet 
Arterial Highway 110 feet 86 feet 
Expressway/ Freeway Variable Variable 


Typical cross sections for the various types of roads in 
thes Riverside, County Planware vil lustrated! ani Figure 2. 


Capacity;: TratficMand (Driver! Satisfaction 


Capacity is generally defined as the maximum number of 
vehicles which has a reasonable expectation of passing 
over a given section of roadway under prevailing roadway 
and traffic conditions. ! one of the more important 
elements limiting and often interrupting traffic flow on a 
highway, especially in urban areas, is the at-grade inter- 
section; e.g., not allowing driveways near intersections 
removes potential traffic conflicts, smoothes out the 
flow, and increases capacity. For this reason, capacity 
investigations in urhan areas typically focus on the 
intersection during the peak traffic hours. 


Any intersection approach has a capacity which represents 
the maximum number of cars that can he accommodated, given 
the particular geometrics, environment, traffic character- 
istics and controls. Driver operation is far from satis- 
factory to most capacity, with substantial delays likely. 


nl 


Highway Capacity Manual - 1965, Highway Research Board 
Special Report 87, National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council. 
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For that reason, a relative measure of driver satisfac- 
tion, or “Level of Service", has heen developed to des- 
cribe the range of operating conditions encountered hy 
motorists as they traverse a given segment of highway. 


Levels of Service range from Level A to Level F. Service 
Level A represents a condition where no approach phase is 
fully utilized, the intersections appear quite open, and 
turning movements are easily made. Level of Service F 
represents a severely restricted condition; referred yo as 
unstable flow, where there are long queues of vehicles and 
where delays may be great. Level D is typically, selected 
as the "maximum acceptable level" for urban design, and is 
characterized by conditions approaching unstable flow 
where delays may be substantial for short times within the 
peak period, hut where enough signal cycles of lower 
demand occur to permit clearance of the accumulated traf- 
fic. Each service level has associated with it a direc- 
tional approach volume or "service volume" which indicates 
the maximum volume that can he accommodated within that 
levels (See mabe iLL). 


TABLE II 


STREET CAPACITIES 


Street 
Classificataon 


Local Road 
Collector Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Major Highway 
Arterial Highway 


Expressway/ 
Freeway 


fe) 


Design (+) Maximum (7) 

Number of Capacity Capacity 
Lanes (Vehicles/day) VPD | 

ae NOT AtsPARPMOFPA STUDY 

2 ZRODO 18,000 
4 20,000 30,000 
4 24,000 38,000 
4 24,000 38,000 


NOT A PART OF STUDY 


Defined hy County Road Department as a stable flow 


condition in which volume and density restrict free- 


dom to select speed, change lanes, Values 


indicate Average Daily Traffic. 


or pass. 


(2) 


volume under 
is charac- 


This value reflects the absolute maximum 
ideal conditions. This level of service 
terized by unstable flow, extremely high volumes and 
limited operating speed with intermitten vehicle 
queing. Values indicate Average Daily, Traftiie. 
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The capacity limits mentioned above assume that the same 
cross-section is maintained along the entire length of a 
highway. However, actual capacity limits often are set hy 
the congestion found at major intersections, and mid-block 
capacities may be considerably underutilized. In such 
cases, it is usually most cost-effective to employ inter- 
section widening techniques. Thereby capacities often can 
also he expanded considerably beyond the theoretical 
levels noted ahove. 


In transportation planning, theoretical capacities are 
often compared to projected traffic volumes in order to 
recommend the type of highway appropriate for each part of 
the system. | in *thweworocess, | any. capacity surplus jor 
deficit is halanced along parallel routes and across 
screen lines to develop a recommended highway system. 

This procedure assumes that the local street system will 
be designed so as to input local traffic evenly into 
higher level facilities. It also assumes intersection 
widening where a particular cross-section cannot be justi- 
fied over the entire link. 


Existing Tratfiicg Patterns 


in order to: obtain Mntormation on ‘present trafiic flows, 
an extensive program of 24-hour machine counts was con- 
ducted in the City.* These data were supplemented hy 
manual turning movement counts conducted at select inter- 
sections within the Gitys! When put into map form (Fig.3), 
the resulting information gives an excellent overview of 
traffic flow in Hemet. Such information also provides a 
data hase for forecasts of future traffic patterns. This 
traffic flow information is summarized in another form in 
Appendix D. 


An examination of current flows shows that both north- 
south and east-west traffic is highly concentrated on a 
few routes. East-west movement is dominated by Florida 
Avenue; that street accounts for ahout 58 percent of the 
total east-west flow. Volumes on Florida tend to increase 
toward the east, with the highest total in the CBD area 
just east of San Jacinto Street. Stetson has the second 
heaviest east-west traffic level. 


*Counts conducted hy Car Counter Company, Playa Del Rey, CA. 
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Source: Title: Bigure: 232 
TYPICAL CROSS-SECTIONS 
Riverside County General Plan CIRCULATION ELEMENT 
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Source: Car Counter Company, Playa del Rey]Title: Figure 3 
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Linscott, Law & Greenspan, Inc. Existing Traffic 
1978 
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North-south traffic volumes are also highby concentrated 
on a few streets. The heaviest traveled streets in this 
directon are State and San Jacinto, which JorneLly handie 
about 56 percent of the daily recorded traffic. San 
Jacinto has the highest usage, with volume peaking in the 
section just north of Florida Avenue. The City's busiest 
intersection is therefore at Florida and San macinto and 
the traffic problem atthe intersection is compounded by 
the large number of turning movements. 


Since Florida Avenue is the heaviest traveled roads. -the 
City, and because citizens expressed concern over its con- 
gestion, it was subject to further study. Early in 1979, 
a study was conducted to determine the percentage of traf- 
fic on that street which constituted “through, mMove— 
ments. This license plate survey revealed that Enough ly 22 
percent of the cars on the street were simply traveling 
through the CBD on Florida; the other 78 percent has had 
origins or destinations within the CBD. This finding im- 
plies that a significant amount of congestion here could 
be avoided if a through route around the center Ormaciie 
Central Business District were provided. This possibility 
is discussed further in the section dealing with the pos- 
Sible establishment of a one-way street system in parts of 
Hemet. The two-volume Hemet Central Business District «< 
Parking and Circulation Study takes up this) subject in 
detail. 


Other Aspects of Circulation in Hemet 
Public Transit and Taxi Service. 


At the present time, public transportation is available 
in the Hemet area.) A taxi service isSmavailabile only 
from the Valley Cab Company. A Dial-a-Ride service, is 
also available and widely perceived to be quite 
successful. The latter service ueceives a DUbETe FS p= 
sidy. Fixed route bus service is provided within the 
City, but in a limited manner by the Riverside Transit 
Authority. 


Public Freight Transportation. 


Both rail and truck freight service are currently 
available in Hemet. Trucking accounts for the great 
majority of freight handled. Truck service is provided 
poth on a regular scheduled and un-scheduled (truck- 
load) basis. Nine companies provide regular, direct 
truck service to Los Angeles. 


Rail service is provided via a branch Lines or. Ene 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. Service con- 
sists of one local freight train a day, connecting with 
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the company's main line in San Bernardino. As is true 
of rail khranch line service all over the country, the 
future of this line is not assured. However, even if 
abandonment were to take place, Hemet shippers could 
still gain access to excellent rail piggyback service 
Vida relatively snort truck connection in the Los 
Angeles area. 


Hemet Ryan Airport 


Hemet-Ryan Airport is a general aviation field, with no 
scheduled service at the present time. In the past, 
commuter service to Los Angeles has heen available, hut 
it was not successful. The airport is an important 
base for Forest Service air tankers, and this function 
provides some employment in the area. 


The area near the Hemet-Ryan airport is zoned for com- 
mercial and Industrial Use. In the future, industries 
ave expected to be attracted to this location, hut this 
attraction seems highly unlikely since the possible 
establishment of scheduled air cargo service is remote, 
at best. Rather, industries will probably be attracted 
there because the land is favorably zoned. 


Nonmotorized Transportation. 


The bicycle is rather widely used in Hemet, often hy 
retired persons who are interested in the low cost and 
Cardio-Vvascular spenerits, Of bicycling. | The City, nad 4 
bicycle study prepared hy Owen Menard and Associates in 
1973s . This was an, exellent: study for the time, but at 
is in need of updating. Not only has the City grown 
considerably since then, but the system proposed con- 
sisted largely of separate Class I bikeways (hike 
paths), which are not currently favored by Caltrans. 


Because of its elderly population, the adult tricycle 
is particularly popular in Hemet. Any recommendation 
for a vbieycle plan. or. facilities must consider this 
FOr met hie vyolings. 


If, at some time in the near future, the Santa Fe Rail- 
road ahandons its route through Hemet, consideration 
snould be given to acquiring the right-of-way and 
turning it into a hike path. The rail line may make an 
excellent bikeway from the new Southwest Area develop- 
ments into the heart of the City. 


Hemet's flat terrain allows the hicycle to provide an 


alternative mode of transportation for many people. To 
the present time, the City has hardly taken advantage 
Of this tact. In the future, some planning effort 


should address accommodating those citizens of Hemet 
who may want to take advantage of the health benefits 
and low costs of this mode. 
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TRAFFIC GROWTH PROUVECITLONS 
Future Traffic Generation and Distribution 


Following the compilation of 6xisting data, the next srep 
involved projecting future traffic volumes within Hemet. 
The projections were hased on expected future land use 
developments (as contained in the Land Use Element). ire) 
turn, information on the expected size and distribution of 
the future population and the way this population would 


likely interact with various land uses (e.g., shopping and 
employment) was used to project the overall pattern of 
future demand for automobile transportation. “This: 1inftor— 


mation was coordinated with origin-destination studies 
conducted by Caltrans at the regional level, based on the 
expected future distribution of residential, commercial 
and industrial areas in the city and county. 


Conceptually, the process of predicting future tra tire 
patterns is quite simple. Given the expected future land 
uses in the Hemet region, it is possible to estimate the 
total number of daily trips each of these uses will gen- 
erate (Trip Generation Model). This will give an estimate 
of the total traffic generated at some future date in the 
region. ‘Estimates of the amount of traffic simply passing 
through the region (e.g., on Highway 74) must also he in- 
cluded in the calculations. 


The trips generated by each land use are then allocated to 
various destinations (6€.g., shopping areas) in the region, 
based on information on where the various needs are likely 
to be met (Trip Distribution Model). The total number of 
trips predicted hetween various parts of the city and 
region are then assigned to a specific routing, subject to 
congestion and other constraints (Route Assignment 

Model). Since only automobile trips were considered in 
this analysis, the fourth stage (Modal Split) in the 
transportation planning process did not have to he 
considered. 


This hasic approach was applied to Hemet in the following 
way. The city and surrounding area was divided incon chatc— 
fic zones, with traffic generation potential identified 
for each zone based on anticipated land uses. Traffic was 
then distributed hetween zones, based upon a PerapS 
produced" and "trips attracted". These trips were then 
assigned to a specific route between these zones, hased on 
estimated travel time and distance. The procedure is 
similar to that used by a driver when deciding which route 
to use in going to a destination. Usually, he will choose 
the route he thinks will he the fastest and most conve- 
nient, hased on anticipated road and traffic conditions. 
When several routes are likely to he perceived as equally 
desirable, the traffic is divided among them. These data 


were supplemented hy estimates of future throught traffic 
on each route. 
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The result of this process ista forecast of future traffic 
patterns within Hemet. These forecasts are hasic to the 
planning process, for they can be compared with current 
and planned road capacities to anticipate where traffic 
hottlenecks mayedevelop. Such forecasts are necessary to 
recommendations for the future size (classification) and 
location of the various types of roadways. Thus, if the 
theoretical capacity Of roads in the current circulation 
system is inadequate for anticipated volumes, changes in 
the plan may he called for. It is also possible that al- 
ternate routes would be recommended, particularly if it is 
difficult to upgrade certain roads hecause of prior devel- 
opment. 


Projecting 1990 Traffic Levels and Distribution 


One “of the iose important) steps fin yored yeting (1990 traffic 
levels is to project the population of the city and sur- 
rounding county areas in that year. SCAG population pro- 
jections for Hemet and the San Jacinto Valley point toward 
a. icity “populatron of Groughvy 430 7,0008ny -titat date. Iltvis 
possible, however, that with annexations and the rapid 
development of the Southwest area, that figure may he 
exceeded. That part of the San Jacinto Valley outside the 
oity houndariesis expected to experience a population “in- 
ecreasevot “roughly #30 ;000spDy —199.07 


These population increases will also lead to an increased 
demand Jtor, | transportationg inthe region +geine actual re- 
sulting geographic pattern of trips depends on the type, 
characterwmintens: ty and) locationwofethne: various land “uses 
that will he in existence hy that time. The expected pat- 
tern of land uses is described in detail in the Land Use 
Element. 


Based on these population and land use projections, an 
estimate was made of the volumes of 1990 traffic and their 
distribution. These estimates are presented in map form 
in Figure 4. 


It should be noted that the volumes assigned to each route 
represent travel desire lines, and do not necessarily re- 
present how traffic volumes would appear in 1990. Put in 
different terms, the assigned volumes were not limited to 
the theoretical capacity of the segments under considera- 
tion. Essentially, such an assignment assumes that every 
time a traffic volume along a route develops because of 
increased usage, the street's capacity is increased to 
meet that demand. 


WHITTIER 
bo" 


Source: Title: Figure 4 4 


* 
Linscott, Law & Greenspan, Inc. 1990 Tratfiie Forecast 


1978 * se 
Based on anticipated land use and SCAG 


poOpuLatTone projec ns 
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The results of these projections were then used to 
pinpoint likely traffic promlem areas in Hemet in the 
future. Specifically, the traffic projections (V) were 
compared to the ultimate planned traffic capacities (C) of 
the streets. This comparison was made via the V/C ratio, 
where an index value of 1.00 would mean that a street's 
expected future traffic level was equal to its planned 


capacity (at smooth traffic flow). A value over 1.00 
means that expected traffic volumes are higher than the 
road can handle without congestion prohlems; the higher 


the index figure, the worse the expected congestion. 


The V/C ratio can he used to establish a priority of 
potential road improvement projects for the city. When 
improvement and construction funds are scarce, it is logi- 
cal to recommend that those routes with the highest anti- 
cipated index value be given the highest priority, so that 
future traffic prohlems can he minimized. Assuming that 
£vatiic Growth is as predicted in the model, suciifa 
priority system can be a valuable planning tool. Table 
Til provides the Gonojected V/C ratioscifor tthe main streets 
of Hemet, assuming they are improved to their ultimate 
planned capacities by that date. 


As Table IIL Shows;sflorida, Stetsonmtand *sanwacinto have 
the largest anticipated shortfalls in capacity to demand. 
Thus, the streets handling the largest present traffic 
volumes also should be ranked highest in any priority 
ordering of improvements. The greatest congestion 
problems, even assuming improvement to ultimately planned 
Capacity, should occur on Stetson between Sanderson and 
State; only moderately smaller congestion problems can be 
anticipated on the same street between State Street and 
the city's eastern houndary and on Florida Avenue east of 
its intersection with Lyon. Some possible implications of 
these finding are: 1) That new major roads (especially 
east-west roads) may he needed in the long run to relieve 
anticipated problems; 2) that a one-way street system may 
be required in locations in addition to the Florida Avenue 
corridor, or; 3) perhaps even that a lower rate of 
population increase than anticipated may he desirable so 
that traffic congestion problems do not hecome 
intolerable. In any case, further study would appear to 
be justified wherever the V/C index implies that future 
demand exceeds the planned roadway capacity. 
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TABLE III 
PROJECTED 1990 V/C RATIOS 
EAST-WEST STREETS 


Oakland (assuming 10,000 ADT capacity) 


San Jacinta to «state 1.10 

West of State ne) 
Devonshire 

Western bhoundary to State 1.45 

State to eastern boundary 1426 
Latham 

Kirby to Palm ~45 

Palm to Gilbert 63 

Gilbert torotate om 

State to San Jacinto 1.00 
Florida 

West of Sanderson NS) 

Sanderson to Lyon ie 70 

Lyon to eastern boundary 2.00 
Acacia 

Florida to Lyon 209 

Lyon (torstate Vea 

State to eastern boundary 1.45 
Mayberry 

Lyon to Buena Vista S45 

Buena Vista to eastern 

boundary -54 
Whittier 


Sanderson to Lyon ~82 
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TABLE III (continued) 
Dyon ato, State 
State-to eastern houndary 
Johnston 
Lyon to Buena Vista 


Buena Vista to eastern 
boundary 


Stetson 
Warren to Sanderson 
Sanderson to State 
State to eastern boundary 
Harrison 


Western boundary to 
Sanderson 


Simpson 
Sanderson to Lyon 
LYyOn® to Searte 
NORTH-SOUTH STREETS 
Warren Road 


Florida to southern 
boundary 


Cawston 
Steuson to Harrison 
Sanderson 
Florida to Stetson 
Stetson to Harrison 
South Of Harrison 
Kirby 


Devonshire to Stetson 


5S 


rr 0) 


-94 


apS)e) 


-80 


~58 


.47 


tilt 


Soh 


TABLE III (continued) 


Lyon 
North of Florida oa 
Florida to AT&SF railroad 1.54 
ATSSE rallroad topstetson e.7.0 
Stetson to southern boundary .71 
Palm 


Northern boundary to Whittier .80 


Whittier to Simpson «90 
Gilbert 

Oakland to Devonshire <o 

Devonshire to Stetson on 
State 


Northern boundary to Florida 1.47 
Florida to Whittier Za 
WhittLer to Stetson eSB, 


Stetson to southern 
boundary Lis 2 


Buena Vista 


Oakland to Florida “82 
Florida to Acacia -91 
Acacia to Stetson . Sz 


Stetson to southern 
boundary -45 


Santa Fe 
Devonshire to Acacia SO: 


Acacia to Stetson ase 


(assuming 
LO,;O0007ADT 
capacity) 


(assuming 
LO; 000. ADT 
capacity) 


2335 


TABDR SLEEP Ceont tinued) 
San Jacinto 


Northern boundary to Florida 1.67 (assuming 
LS; 000- (Apt) 


Plorida’ -to Acacia RES2 

Acae va - EO Whit rer T'o4 

Whittier to Stetson be45 
Girard 


NOfehermpoundary “to Florida’ sot 
Flovida *to Acacia a7 


Acacia to Stetson ee 
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Short Term Improvements 


One of the major concerns of the citizens of Hemet is the 
existing condition of traffic along Florida Avenue. Among 
the changes recommended at citizen and staff meetings to 
alleviate this prohlem are the diversion of truck and 
through traffic to other streets, the development of a 
one-way system of streets, and roadway widening. The fact 
that future commercial/retail development is expected to 
continue to concentrate along this street, and the great 
difficulty and expense that would he involved in widening 
Florida, suggests that traffic conditions (which already 
are often at the "D" level) will get worse in the future. 
This expectation is supported by tratfic projecHions: for 
Florida, which point to much higher future trafirc 

levels. This problem exists, and is expected to continue 
at a peak level within the Central Business District. 


The recent Central Business District Parking and 
Circulation Study was directed at suggestions for 
improving the transportation problem within sthat, abeéa:. 
Several proposals for improvements were outlined therein, 
including the relocation of parking, the removal of angle 
parking along Harvard Street, and a four-phase program to 
develop a one-way street system. Implementation of the 
latter within and near the CBD would help alleviate 
serious traffic problems in a number of ways. Spec 
ifically, tratfiic problems along Florida would he reduced 
by: 1) Redistributing trattiic: to otter streets within 
the CBD; 2) minimizing the number of intersection 
conflict points; 3) reducing the high percentage of 
turning movements, and; 4) providing an east-west, 
one-way couplet that would serve the through (and some 
Vocals) i tips. 


It is recommended that some of these changes later he ex- 
tended to other locations, if traffic along Florida 
develops as anticipated. In particular, eventually the 
east-west couplet of Acacia and Devonshire can be extended 
westerly to Sanderson Avenue and the intersection .of 
Acacia with Florida, and eastward into the area currently 
within the jurisdiction of Riverside County. 


This proposed one-way system is not WLEtEhOUt spGOn lens OF 
conflicts. In particular, the proposed improvement of 
Devonshire would require regaining the right-of-way 
through Hemet Junior High School. A similar situation 
exists in regard to Santa Fe Avenue. The one-way proposal 
woulda also mean the need to realign Acacia Avenue at Palm, 
if Acacia is to he improved to Master Plan standards. 
Ultimately this location may warrant a grade separation. 
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Caltrans is also in the process of upgrading signal equip- 
ment and improving several intersections along Florida 
Avenue. The most important change is at the intersection 
of Florida Avenue and San Jacinto Street, the most 
congested intersection in Hemet. Improvements such as in- 
tersection widening, signal modification and geometric im- 
provements will result in the ability to handle higher 
levels of traffic. Caltrans anticipates making continued 
additional improvements to the State Highway system in 
this area as they are warranted. 


Since most serious congestion problems occur within the 
CBD, top priority should logically be given to improve- 
ments here. Better circulation within the husiness 
district and the provision of adequate parking for the im- 
portant land uses here should continue to he a’ major 
planning concern for Hemet. The phased improvements and 
changes recommended within the CBD can he programmed into 
the tiseatpplansbofetheloity. 


Recommendations for the Long Range Circulation System 


Recommendations for a circulation system adequate for the 
long range requirements of Hemet are based on anticipated 
travel desire lines, as previously discussed. In the 
developed parts of the city, most recommendations for 
radical changes in the capacities of roads would be im- 
practical (except for one-way street systems), since the 
cost is prohibitive. Here, the emphasis in handling 
anticipated demand surpluses must be in reworking the 
current systein, such as removing on-street parking or pro- 
viding one-way couplets in order to increase capacity. 


In undeveloped and developing parts of Hemet, there is an 
opportunity to develop a circulation system largely ade- 
quate to serve the developing patterns of land uses. 
Where current plans call for high intensities, considera- 
tion should he given to a one mile spacing of major high- 
ways. Where low intensity developments are planned, the 
spacing of such highways should be greater and the 
secondary-collector system should he enlarged to provide 
for traffic flow and access. At the other extreme, the 
local circulation system should emphasize a non-grid 
pattern, and be designed so as to discourage unnecessary 
trips through residential areas. 


In addition /;-Limited -aceess to -major* and “secondary streets 
should be encouraged, where practical. Access control 
leads to a more organized pattern of traffic flows. It 
also provides for access at intervals which are estahb- 
lishedstosreavice ‘tratfic conflict, facilitate circulation, 
enhance traffic signal control operation, and maintain 
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smooth flow hetween major intersections. From a treat ELe 
planning standpoint, controlled access should he 
encouraged. The intelligent and orderly application of 
such control goes hand in hand with planning for the land 
uses which ahut the street. The movement of frat ire 
through a hierarchy of local to neighborhood and then to 
higher level streets is a product of access control and 
good land use planning. 


In general, it appears that Hemet has the opportunity, to 
implement a master plan circulation system largely suffi- 
cient to meet the city's projected needs. In some areas, 
however, developments have already occurred (especially in 
the western part of the city) that have set precedents for 
not continuing the major circulation system specified in 
the Hemet-San Jacinto and Riverside County general plans. 
Current developments along parts of Lyon and Palm Avenues 
will preclude improving these roads to their ultimate 
widths, as shown in these plans. Similarly, developments 
south of Stetson Avenue have eliminated the option of ex- 
tending Kirby Avenue south of Stetson (as on hoth master 
plans) and will require an alignment of Harrison Avenue 
(or perhaps a realignment of Simpson) more southerly than 
shown. 


Except for Florida Avenue, State Street, San Jacinto 
Street and Stetson Avenue, most existing roadways within 
Hemet are of the two-lane rural type and not improved to 
their master plan standards. The eventual improvement of 
these roads to those standards will play a major part in 
allowing transportation to continue to function smoothly 
within the city. These improvements should he planned and 
phased in conjunction with development of adjoining land 
uses. It is also recommended that provisions he made to 
have the cost of a large part of the improvements hemneny 
those developments that make them necessary. In this way, 
the residents of older residential, commercial, and 
industrial areas will not he forced to subsidize new 
developments. 


Another high priority objective is to enforce a policy of 
maintaining the integrity of the adopted master pian :ot 
highways by securing the designated right-of-way when new 
developments are approved. Although construction to full 
roadway width may not he warranted for some time, it would 
be short-sighted (and expensive in the long run) coma low 
developments that preclude improvements to ultimately 
planned widths. In addition, access control, as outlined 
in an earlier section, should be maintained to assure 
smooth traffic flow and high roadway capacity and safety. 


COUNTY/1968 HEMET-SAN JACINTO 
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APPENDIX A 


MASTER PLANNED HIGHWAY DESIGNATION COMPARISON 


STREET NAME AND LOCATION 


rie 


10. 


ahs 


12's 


3% 


14. 


Acacia Avenue 
Sanderson-San Jacinto 


Buena Vista 
Florida-Menlo 


Cawston Avenue 
Harrison-Stetson 


Columbia Street 
Ramona Blvd-Florida 
Ave. 

Florida Ave.—-Ramona 
BLyvids. 


Devonshire Ave. 
Sanderson-San Jacinto 


El Fuego Rd. 
Olive-Stetson 


Fisher St. 
Simpson-Stetson 


Florida Ave. 
Sanderson-San Jacinto 


Girard Rd. 
Ramona Bowl-Florida 


Harrison Avenue 
Aqueduct=State 


Kirby “St. 
Cottonwood-Stetson 
s/O Stetson 


ba Tierra 
Palm-San Jacinto 


Lathain Ave. 
State-San Jacinto 


LyonnAve. 
N/O Stetson 
s/oustetson 


COUNTY DESIGNATION 


Not Shown 


Not Shown 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Not Shown 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Major Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 
Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Not Shown 


Major Highway 
Secondary Highway 


CITY (DESTGNATION 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Not Shown 


Not Shown 


Major Highway 


Not Shown 


Secondary Highway 
Aqueduct to Lyon 

Not shown Lyon to 
state 


Secondary Highway 
Not Shown 


Not Shown 


Secondary Highway 


Major Highway 
Secondary Highway 


STREET NAME AND LOCATION 


Ws 1 


LG. 


ike 


LS. 


HES ac 


20. 


PD 


Diaks 


2a% 


24. 


Mayberry Ave. 
Lyon-San Jacinto 


Menlo Ave. 
Sanderson-San Jacinto 


Oakland Ave. 
State-San Jacinto 


Palm 
Stetson—-DeAnza 
s/O Stetson 


Sanderson Ave 
Entire length 


San wacantso 
Florida-Ramona Ex- 
pressway 
Stetson-Florida 

La Tiera-Stetson 


State (Entire length) 


Stetson Ave. 
Agueduct-San Jacinto 


Warren Rd. 
Simpson-Stetson 


Whittier Ave. 
Lyon-San Jacinto 


Seeks 


COUNTY DESIGNATION 


Collector Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Not Shown 

Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Major Highway 


Secondary Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Major Highway 

Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 


CITY DESIGNATION 


Not Shown 

Major Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Secondary Highway 


Not Shown 


Major Highway 


Major Highway 
Secondary Highway 
Not Shown 


Major Highway 


Major Highway 


Secondary Highway 


Secondary Highway 
fromelealm-to 
San Jacinto 
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APPENDIX B 


CiTY OF HEMET MASTER PLAN OF STREETS 


Streets 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


Yale Street 


Girard: Street (Florida 


to, Stetson) Props.) 


SanaJacintor St.y.N/0 
Florida Ave. 


State Hwy. Currently 


Sant Jacintoust. S/o 
IP ILCnes.Gle ANZ. 


Santa Fe Street 
Buena Vista Street 


State St. N/O Florida 
Ave. 


State St. S/O Florida 
Ave. 


Gilbert Street 
Palm Avenue 


Lyon Ave. N/O Florida 
Ave. 


Lyon Ave., between 
Florida Ave. & 
A.T.&S.F. tracks 


Lyon Ave. between 
A.T.&S.F. railroad 


tracks & Stetson Ave. 


Lyon Ave. S/O Stetson Ave. 


Kirby Avenue 
Sanderson Avenue 
Cawston Avenue 


Warren Road 


APR 1980 


Right of Way 
Width (feet) 


66 ' 


66 ' 


80 ' 


66 ' 
66 ' 


66 ' 


88' 


88 ' 
66 ' 


60' 


88 ' 


66 ' 


60 ' 


88 ' 


88 ' 


100'Variable 


88 ' 


88 ' 


Proposed Right of Way 
County General Plan 


Not Shown 


88 ' 


88 ' 


88' 
Not Shown 


Not Shown 


Variable (Specific) 


TOO" 
Not Shown 


88 ' 


88 ' 


88 ' 


88 ' 

88' 

88 ' 
(Spec.Plan) 

88' 


88 ' 
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Streets A width (feet) County General Plan 

EAST AND WEST 
Eaton Avenue 88 ' 88 ' 
Fruitvale Avenue 60 ' Not Shown 
Menlo Avenue (Myers on 

Proposed Also) 88 ' 88 ' 
Oakland Avenue 60l Not Shown 
Devonshire Avenue 66 ' 88 ' 
Latham Avenue 66 ' Wot Shown 


Plorida Ave. = state 
Hwy - 


Acacia Avenue 

Mayberry Avenue 
Whittier Avenue 
Johnston Avenue 
Stetson Avenue 

Thornton Avenue 
Chambers Avenue 
Harrison Avenue 


Note: Designations/Widths not 


Right of Way 


100° 


adopted 


Proposed Right of Way 


1007 


Not Shown 


Not Shown 


88' 


Not Shown 


88' 


Not Shown 


Not Shown 


88' 
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APPENDIX C 


Evaluation Criteria for Various Postions of the General Plan 
Strect.-System 


The City of Hemet has recommended and adopted numerous 
changes to the Hemet-San Jacinto General Plan of 1968. 
These modifications are essential to the integration of 
projected land uses and their resultant vehicular demand. 
Below various streets were analyzed to determine their re- 
lationship to the County's Road Plan, existing improvement 
conditions, level of traffic flow, and projected develop- 
ment. The result of this analysis is contained within 
Chapter III under Circulation System Recommendations. 


Devonshire Avenue 


This street within the Hemet City limits is not shown on 
che, CountyePlan. Within Hemet’ the City calls’ for a 606' 
right-of-way. The County Plan shows an 88' secondary 
street from Sanderson Avenue west to Orchard Avenue. The 
City proposed General Plan shows Devonshire as a secondary 
from Sanderson to Park Avenue. 

as Recommend Devonshire he considered as 
secondary highway, 88' right-of-way, from 
Orchard to Park Avenue/Cornell Street. 


Whittier Avenue 


City of Hemet master plan shows 66' right-of-way. 

Proposed City General Plan shows Whittier as an 88' 
secondary highway from Fairview to Sanderson. This is the 
same as County General Plan. The Southwest Area Specific 
Plan does not show Whittier as a secondary or major 
highway on the system. 


The built up residential area hetween Lyon and San Jacinto 
realistically precludes providing an 88' right-of-way 
without adverse effects on the properties. 

z Recommend Whittier Avenue he considered as 
a collector street with a 66' right-of-way 
from Lyon Avenue to San Jacinto Street. 
From San Jacinto Street easterly a 
secondary highway section with an 88' 
right-of-way to match the County plan 
is recommended. 


The 66" section in the future may not..be 
able ‘to Handle the projected traffic 
volumes. As such the prohibition of curb 
parking would he a necessity to ensure 
safe and reasonably smooth traffic flow. 
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Whittier Avenue is discontinuous west of Lyon Avenue. 
However, the County Plan shows Whittier Avenue aS a 
secondary highway linking Cawston Road south of Acacia 
with Warren Road. 


Whittier Avenue should he a local street, with a 66' 
right-of-way from Warren Road to Cawston Road. ‘The 
Cawston/Whittier intersection would he south of Acacia 
Avenue. 


Girard Street 


In the southeast portion of the Hemet area, this street 
would parallel San Jacinto Street. It should remain on 
the County Plan as an 88' right-of-way secondary. This 
should be upgraded in the City of Hemet Street Master Plan 
from its 66' right-of-way status. It is not presently 
shown on the proposed Hemet Circulation Element of the 
General Plan. 

% Recommend Girard he considered as an 88' 
right-of-way secondary street from Florida 
to Stetson Avenues. 


Palm Avenue 


Hemet Master Plan, April, 1980 shows 60' right-of-way 
while County Plan proposes 88' right-of-way secondary 
street. Hemet General Plan Circulation Element shows Palm 
as a secondary highway from north City limits to south 
City oliniis:. 


The section hetween Menlo and Stetson Avenues is almost 
completely built to a 60 foot right-of-way width 
situation. An additional right-of-way consideration of 
28' (to provide 88') would force a total change ig 
character of the abutting lots and elements of many Of the 
existing home-owners. 

: Recommend a 60' right-of-way be retained 
on Palm Avenue between Menlo Avenue and 
Stetson Avenue. North of Menlo Avenue and 
South of Stetson Avenue has less existing 
development and therefore a greater 
opportunity to provide adade ronal 
right-of-way exists. Recommend secondary 
highway status for these sections with an 
88" right-of-way. 


Lyon Avenue 


There are distinct sections on this north/south route. 
They are north of Florida Avenue, between Florida and the 
A.T.. SSE Gallroad, 7 ommecne railroad to Stetson Avenue, 
and from Stetson Avenue south. Tahle 6 shows the 
considerations on this route. 


Aa 


TABLE 6 


LYON AVENUE ROADWAY DESIGNATIONS 


Riverside County City” Of~ Heme 
Proposed Master Plan 
Designation Designation 


Segment City of Hemet 
Proposed 


General Plan 


Florida Ave. No. Secondary Hwy. Secondary 88'R/W 


88' R/W 


Secondary 
88' R/W 


Florida Ave. to Secondary Hwy. Colrector COMLeeC TOL 
AT&SF Railroad 88' R/W 66' R/W 66' R/W 
AT&SE RYR. tO Secondary Hwy. CoOLrVvector COBLEC TOT 
Stetson 88' R/W 60' R/W 66' R/S 
Stetson Ave. So. Secondary Hwy. Secondary Secondary 
to Harrison 88' R/W 88' R/W 88' R/W 


Major Highway- 
LOOM RY Ms 


Harrison Ave. So. Secondary Hwy. 
88' R/W 


Secondary 
88' R/W 


The developments planned in the southwest area will generate ea aneswe: 
volumes hetween 20,000 and 26,000 vpd on Lyon Avenue 1, The volume 
levels can be accommodated hy a secondary highway, hut are very close to 
major highway considerations. Lyon and Sanderson Avenue will he the two 
major north/south routes serving the southwest area. Thus it) tis impor= 
tant to provide a facility to accommodate the future development. 


The Salt Creek Channel passes through the southwest area and would cross 
Lyon Avenue. A major all-weather bridge crossing would he necessary. 
This has not heen taken into account in the Riverside County Plan. 


ASL does not helieve that the secondary highway category will be able to 
handle the projected southwest area volumes in the year 20008) Tes 
realized that the major highway category will require a wider bridge 
across the Salt Creek Channel at Lyon which will increase the expense 
considerably. However, future planning needs and projected volumes 
could necessitate the added width. 


The bridge could be constructed for two way teattic with’ two lanes plus 
accommodations for pedestrian accommodations could he implemented. 


1. BDI Report on Seven Hills planned community with Harrison 
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In view of the fact that Kirby Avenue willy not. bea con— 
tinuous north/south street to relieve Lyon traffic, 
Sanderson Avenue will have to accommodate in excess of 
40,000. vpd.., thus addi nd sO tiemnee: for adequate roadway 
width on. Lyon.., Fucure traffic volume levels should he 
monitored as development and the street system implemen- 
tation progresses to determine the need for a major high- 
way section on Lyon. An extension of Harrison to State 
Street would attract some of the north/south Lyon traffic 
onto State Street which would reduce the need for a major 
highway section on Lyon. 


In the northern part of the Lyon Avenue section, this 
route serves as an alternative to State Street. Lies 
close to the State highway and equally spaced hetween 
State and Sanderson Avenue. We believe a secondary high- 
way will serve the City well in the future. 


In the southern section, Lyon Avenue is the first 
north/south street available to the entire western portion 
of the area.) It isi the first opportunity to proceed south 
from Hemet on any street other than State Street. The 
mountainous topography of the Seven Hills area contributes 
to this situation. Thus, Lyon should he a major highway 
in this section. 

Recommend Lyon Avenue he designated a 
secondary highway 88' right-of-way on the 
County Plan hetween the Ramona Expressway 
and Acacia Avenue. 


Recommend the City General Plan continue 
to show Lyon Avenue as a collector street 
between Acacia and Stetson with the 
exception that between Florida Avenue and 
Acacia Avenue an 88' right-of-way he 


provided. This would alow for adequate 
intersection improvements to handle future 
demand. 


Recommend a secondary highway, 88' 
right-of-way, from Stetson Avenue south to 
Harrison Avenue. South of Harrison Avenue 
the street should continue as a 

secondary highway, 88' right-of-way status 
since it is the main gateway to future 
large residential developments. 


Recommend the County Plan show a major all 
weather bridge crossing of Lyon Avenue and 
Salt Creek Channel. 


aS 


State Street 


This State highway is designated as a specific plan road 
on the County Plan. The City Master Plan shows this route 
as a secondary route with an 88' right-of-way. A specific 
plan study would decide if this is adequate. 

. Recommend no change to the State Street 
classi fication.on» therCounty. Plan. 


San. Jacinto.Sstreet 


State Highway 79 is shown on the County Plan as a secon- 
dary highway. The City Master Plan has proposed 80 and 66 
feet of right-of-way north and south of Florida Avenue 
respectively. The City General Plan recommends San 
Jacinto she almajor highway: north; of.,Whattier jandua 
secondary to the south. There is not another continuous 
north/soutiehigh femat Pic .carryingsfactlityreast of State 
Street except San Jacinto. ~Thismisalso. the easternmost 
houndarywot ,ties CBD: 

: GoncUre wi thy the need, for. thase route \to he 
aghadiedevyerl traffic. carryang, facility. 
Lt 4S.anotner links to thes Ramona Express= 
way rand ethe City of San)Jacinto. 'Recom- 
mend “the County Highway Plan continue its 
secondary designation from Ramona Express- 
way to Stetson Avenue. 


Stetson Avenue 


The Southwest Area Plan shows projected traffic volumes 
hetween 38L,000, to 37,000) vod in sections east of 
Sanderson. “This "route srecently: has=heen developed (fo an 
88' right-of-way section hetween Sanderson and Lyon. 
Additional widening does not appear necessary for the 
short range projected volume levels. The 37,000 vpd could 
be accommodated within this section. Harrision Avenue to 
the south will be a parallel link that can accommodate 
east/west travel through the southwestern part of the 
Criy. 


. Recommend the 88' right-of-way secondary 
highway be retained from west of Warren 
Road to San Jacinto Street and that major 
arterial status he designated east of San 
Jacinto. 


eh ae 


Sanderson Avenue 


The County Plan shows this as a specific plan road while 
the City's Southwest Area Plan designates it as a major or 
arterial roadway. The proposed Aqueduct Road west OL tire 
Warren Road alignment would he a freeway type facility 
that could relieve Sanderson Avenue. 


This should be specifically planned with potential for 
either a major or arterial route if the Aqueduct Road is 
not a realistic occurrence. Assuming the Aqueduct Road is 
viable, then Sanderson could operate as a secondary 
highway. 


The County Plan does not show the need for major bridge 
crossings of the Salt Creek Channel near Harrison Avenue 
and Warren Road. This essentially is to serve the pro- 
posed development south of the creek. 

: Recommend Sanderson be designated as a 
major highway on the City General Plan. 


Recommend the County Plan designate a 
major all-weather bridge crossing across 
the Salt Creek Channel near Harrison 
Avenue. 


Recommend the County Plan designate a 
pridge crossing of the Salt Creek Channel 
at Simpson Road (Sanderson extended) near 
Warren Road (See Street Classification 
Map). 


Harrison Avenue 


i a am 


mee 
PD 


The Southwest Plan shows volume levels in excess of 19,000 
vpad for the Alternate 6 land use plan, The Seven Hills 
master ’planastudy done in, 19ate by BDI2 shows Harrison 
Avenue projected volumes in excess of 30,000 vpd west of 
Sanderson. 


There has been an alignment change for Harrison Avenue 
after extensive study hy the City of Hemet. The CLaLy. 
Council approved the alignment change from the Master Plan 


of Highways as shown in Figure 4. Harrison Avenue would 
now extend from Warren Road to Sanderson Avenue gfe oral ohio pe 
Salt Creek. East of Sanderson, Harrison would extend 


south of the Salt Creek Channel to State Street. 


April 1979 data from Southwest Plan, Pp- 314 
Seven Hills Community Plan Analysis, BDI, June 1981 


Fisher Street 


sige 


Recommend Harrison Avenue remain as a 
secondary highway from the Aqueduct Road 
to State Street. 


The extension of Harrison Avenue east of 
Lyon Avenue (renamed Simpson Avenue) will 
require a major drainage structure 
crossing! would be necessary in this area 
across Palm Avenue and State Street where 
Pepper Creek Wash meanders slightly 
northeastward from the junction of Cactus 
Valley and Salt Creek Channel. 


A secondary street that links Harrision and Stetson with a 
projected volume of 12,000"vpd. As previously discussed, 
Stetson Avenue is planned for realignment at the AT & SF 
railroad tracks near Fisher Street. ‘The section of Fisher 
Street hetween Stetson Avenue and Stetson Avenue 


"realigned" 


can be designed to meet hoth roads at a 


conventional intersection rather than a severly skewed 
crossing of the railroad if Fisher were placed further 


east. 


The alignment of Sanderson/Simpson coupled with Warren 
Road's extension to Simpson eliminates the need for Fisher 
Street to he extended south of Harrison Street. 


° 


Cawston Avenue 


Recommend Fisher Street he designated as a 
66' right-of-way local street hetween 
Stetson Avenue and Stetson Avenue 
realigned. 


Recommend Fisher reimain as a secondary 
highway, 88' right-of-way between Stetson 
Avenue realigned and Harrison Avenue. 
Fisher isnot, antio1pated to cross the AT 
So SPyeragilroad. to the noOnthanor is Lt 
needed south of Harrison Avenue. 


Cawston Avenue has heen deleted from the County Highway 
Plan between Stetson and Harrison, which upon further 
analysis, 1S appropriate. 


1. Major drainage structures connote box culverts, pipe 


culverts. 


etc. rather than bridge structures. 
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In the area north and immediately south of Florida Avenue 
there is an opportunity to provide future alignments that 
would eliminate present intersection and roadway problems. 


Whittier Avenue has been recommended to extend from Warren 
to Cawston Avenue - extended south of Florida Avenue. By 
extending Cawston Avenue to Acacia and beyond Florida 
Avenue, there is the opportunity to eliminate the present 
problem intersection of Florida/Acacia. The new 
Cawston/Florida intersection could be a right angle 
configuration and would allow the parcel to the west to he 
fully wcilized. 

. Recommend Cawston Avenue be a secondary 
highway, 88' right-of-way from Whittier 
Avenue extended to north of Florida Avenue 
into the County area. Acacia Avenue would 
be removed from master plan consideration 
west of Cawston and cul-de-saced at 
Florida Avenue. 


The general recommendations to the County Highway Plan 
Street System as they relate to Hemet are summarized below: 


The City of Hemet street classifications 
are the same as shown on the proposed 
County of Riverside General Plan. 
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APPENDIX D S 
TRAFFIC FLOW DATA 
AM PEAK HOUR PM PEAK HOUR 


STREET/LOCATION DATE/DAY DIR 24-HOUR HR. B=G. VOL. HR. BEG. VOL. 
A ee 1I/o/7eed TER A77ZVE 11:15.95 201 3:00 229 
WB 1391 11:30 168 321500164 
TOL 3163 1Y:35 362 . 81 
Acacia 9/06/77 EB 720 10:45 ~ 72 4:00 65 
E/o Sanderson WB 888 10:45 85 4:00 88 
LOL 160 10:45 E57 : LS3 
Acacia 10/03/78 EB 2209 11:00 193 4:30 229 
E/o San Jacinto 10/04/78 WB 2480 10:45 240 22202) 1208 
TOT 4689 11:00 42 } i 
Acacia 10/03/78 EB 2409 92455955 193 4:15 286 
E/o Senta re . 10/04/78 WB 2877 10:45 258 2:30 296 
TOT 286 -15 i : 
Acacia 10/03/78 EB 2347 11:00 207 4:45 282 
W/o Santa Fe 10/04/78 WB 2298 10:45 248 2S 244 
TOT 4645 Li6 499 : 0 
Acacia 10/04/78 EB 2650 4:30 300 3:45 268 
E/o State 10/05/78 WB 2630 11:09 273 325 255 
Or 5280 10:39 G 4 
heacia 10/04/78 © EB 1585 LO'330 162 3:45 158 
‘W/o State 10/05/78 WB 1541 11:00 139 32304 =L61 
SiG sy 3126 10; 39 294 3:30 314 
Buena Vista IG/IZ7 78 NB LID6 5-15 172 be 245 ar LOZ 
S/o Acacia 10/13/78 WB 1522 10:00 Lis So0meE a7 2 
TOT 3278 10: 4 
Buena Vista 10/04/78 NB 2214 10:00 204 22300" 242 
N/o Florida 10/05/78 SB 2091 11:00 194 G00 202 
i eh RR SRE Sf 0S 10-5 ne 985-2 7:00. 420 
Buena Vista 11/03/78 NB 2811 11:09 259 1200] 270 
S/o Florida SB 1978 T1209 174 E0094 200= 
TOL 4785 11:09 433 . 
Buena Vista LI 723 NB 577 11:00 54 12:30 49 
Approach to Stetson SB peal, 8:15 75 ZEB0 gL 24 
TOT 1748 8:15 119 2: 
Devonshire at Gilbert 2120779 EB FIGs 10:00 107 1:45 140 
WB 925 Llals 88 Sul Seew ll 7 
TOT 2118 10:4 7 : 
Devonshire at Lyon 11/03/78 EB 1404 10:00 147 1:45 140 
WB 1316 9:45 114 = 2230 0ew G5 
TOT 2720 10:09 261 24 2 
Devonshire E/o San Jacinto 11/02/78 WB 1683 11:00 13 -] 
Devonshire 8/17/78 EB 816 11:00 63 BOOM L1G 
W/o San Jacinto WB 651 JoiD Bie 2:30 64 
TOT 1467 9:15 109 PANG get 
Devonshire at State LOADS EB 2261 9:45 189 RAS 216 
10/13/78 WB 1140 10:30 108 2.200e 124 
TOT 3401 LO 287 1:45 1 
Florida 9/06/78 EB 7278 10:00 672 G00 558 
E/o Acacia WB 7086 9:45 581 4:00 598 
TOT ve 14)5364 10:00 1252 4:00 
Florida 10/13/78 EB TZ S72 11:00 914 4:45 986 
hinene eee WB 13,367 11:00 99% 45°72 © 963 
5 JOU pre ve By) 11:00 1908 12:00 1929 


Source: Car Counter Co., Playa del Rey, Calif., 1978 


- APPENDIX D (Continued) = Oe 


AM PEAK HOUR PM PEAK HOUR 


STREET /LOCAT ION DATE/DAY DIR 24-HOUR jatet. JSS, MOG, sh, IAS. WO) ie 
Florida 8/09/78 EB 8,977 10:00 Weg 12:00 73 
W/o Juanita WB 10,668 11:00 827 12:00 843 
10:30 & 
TOL 29,645 11.00 153] Pe eOOne LS] 7 
Florida 8/10/78 ED 8, 845 11:00 725 12:00 730 
N/o Juanita WB 10,693 11:00 819 LZe0Or: OL) 
19 538 11:00 1544 12:00 1601 
Florida 8/08/78 EB 8,312 9:45 720 12:15 651 
E/o Kirby 8/09/78 WB 6,785 9:45 od Mak 4:30 586 
15 ,097 9:45 1231 G30 eee 1152 
Florida 5 78 EB ,4/ AS ey 745 
W/o Lyon 8/09/78 WB 8,913 9:45 ips, 12:00 727 
sical 9:45 1450 12:00 1400 
Flori A EB 0,95 :0 ele) 
W/otSan, Jacinto WB = 11,388 11:00 816 12:30 955 
TOL. 22563 11:00 1693 12:00 1807 
Florida Loy EB , :00 8 :00 @) 
W/o Santa Fe We ll 619 11:00 890 12:45 918 
22 ,064 00S Ss | r1 010 ee Golo, 
Florida 8/10/78 EB 10,046 9:45 844 12:45 829 
W/o State WB 9,891 11:00 803 12:30 794 
Toso 37me LicOO" eos 2245619 
Flori 09/7 EB 0, 245 : 30 
' W/o State WB 10,140 11:00 775 12:00 802 
TOL 205304 9:45 1605 12-001 602 
Gilbert at Devonshire 2/20/79 NB 428 11-30 48 4:45 53 
SB 327 11:45 45 2215 i 
Tor Yes 130 91 12:00 77 
Gilbert 2/21/79 NB 829 11:45 qT 12:15 74 
S/o vblerida SB 813 11:45 83 12:00 75 
TOT 1,642 PEGS 160 12:00 147 
Gilbert at Lat 1B : : 
SB 558 LS 62 3:00 7p 
TOT Pey7s 1 Bed is, eRe 3:00 140 
Girar NB ; : : 
S/o Florida SB 2219 TL-45 247 2215 247 
DOL, S105 135 457 2:30 508 
Girard 2/22/79 NB 1,036 11:15 88 - 3:45 104 
S/o Johnston SB 1,063 11:45 100 2:45 105 
TOF Zoo 11:45 179 S845 199 
Harrison E/o Warren SF2L iT 0:00 al 3:00 
Harvard yep NB F 245 : 
S/oeblorida SB We) 10:00 99 12:00 85 
a 15855 10:00 204 12:00 205 
Harvard at Latham LOJ LV 7s Sey/Al 10:00 459 12:45 ARS 


10/12/78 x lai ilimcton = | ie) Ieee eeck 
mor 4.008 29:99 & so, 12:45 465 


LOLS 
Johuston 11/03/78 EB 462 1L:00 Sw a 2 Bg 
E/o Palin WB 524 11:00 36 : 


TOT 986 11:00 88 ae Nee 


{ 


APPENDIX D (Continued) os 


: Atl PEAK HOUR PM PEAK HOUR 
STREET/ LOCATION DATE / DAY Dikee24-HOUR..—Hhw52G.. VOSS HRs BEG. VOL. 


Johnston 11/17/78 EB 618 10:00 49 2985 60 
Approach to Santa Fe WB 498 4230 43 4:00 50 
TOk LL 10:09 80 4: HS, 108 
Kirby 08/78 NB c93 20 15 
N/o Florida 8/09/78 SB W255 10:00 96 12: 00 116 
: TOT 2,448 11:00 183 12:00 226 
Kirby 8/08/78 ; ay 
Sieeilori da 3/09/78 AGT 186 10:45 dD 1:45 1G BE 
Latham at Gilbert 2720/79 EB 759 7:30 52 3:30 180. 


WB eon Li3i5 274 3:00 BLS 
TOL Or 08) ee LD 286 3:00 487 


Ea paeat ieee io) AOU golskam 000 may ye ei hoa ee aS 
1ojto/78 “un Sarriy4 11:60 . 320 Bies2iao\e 338 
TOT 364 0-25.29. 2-00. 684 
Latham at Lyon 3 EB : ee) ; 
We 12be 1159 PeSONreT2c00 159 
TOT eg iis 8B 8225) 27 
Latham at Palm 2/20/7 EB : 745 3 :Q0 10 
WET 56900. 11.00 | lestanmneas 201 
TOT 2.644 11:00 252 2:15 _264 
Tatham 10/04/7 EB 3,95 O:15 : 
W/o Sen Jacinto 1Of05 78) Saw. 92 920 10-45. 27hemAyoLeee 313° 
6,875..10:45.. 669... 1:45 696 
TESS EUS SEU EUIIED ga 0S) A amr Nm eC a 0) ars eh ar A 


WB 3,072 10:45 293 2:00 354. 
PeDs. LOO 662 825 


2: 

Latham at State GALES EB 0:45 3: 
10/12/78 WB Siaibsyy/ 10:45 284 12 

12: 


SB 2,014 LiskS 186 


Lyon N/o Florida 8/10/78 NB 6,993 10:90 622 3:30 622 
Lyon at Latham 11/03/78 NB 3,497 11:00 348 2:45 34,7 
SB 2,823 11:00 268 2:45 295 
TOT 65320 11:90 616 2:45 642 
Lyon at Stetson Leja: NB a) : 
11/17/78 SB Bint VAs 109 147 12200 158 
2,202 9:15 232 4:00 25D 
Mayberry Lid EB LiLo S . ie, 
E/o Lyon WB 542 10:99 68 3r15 Se 
TOT 1,038 10220 120 4:00 108 
Mayberry 2721/79 EB 739 ROSS 82 3:45 83 
E/o State WB 738 TAGS 64 a bel 84 
TOT Lipsey h LESS 134 Pps 8) 148 
Oaklan 22/19 EB ae) LiBO 6 4215 24 
W/o Sa1-Jacinto WB 3.612 12-45 LVS! 1:45 346 
5,818 11:30 BEAT 1:45 574 
4 


TOT 
Oakland at State 11/03/78 EB 319 10:00 37 12:00 7, 


5 148 


WB 1,298 10:00 127 3: 
3:00 170 


TOT Ages 10:00 164 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 

. AM PEAK HOUR PM PEAK HOUR 
STREET /LOCAT ION DATE/ DAY DIR 24-HOUR J HRWeBEG. VO. HR: BEG. ~ VOL. 
Palm 2/21/79 NB 1,960 10:15 245 Lees 20R 
S/o Florida SB Dogs 10:00 237 2:30 189 

TOT “e133 10:15 475 2:00 378 
Palm 11/03/78 NB L274 9:00 110 3:00 123 
S/o Jotmston SB 1,224 9:45 98 3:30 37 


TOL 2,398 9:45 210 3:15 255. 


Palm at Latham 2720/79 NB 1,378 11:45 125 3345 148 


SB aie WAS, ap ha Bs) EZ. 2:45 105 
L4G pe Jape ey) 11:45 232 3:45 245 
Sanderson } 9/06/77 NB 1,843 7:00 178 2:45 185 
S/o Acacia SB Poe dba 10:30 232 2:00 192 
£405) 47025 10:45 394 2:45 Ue: 
San Jacinto 10/03/78 NB 2518 7:45 270 2:30 224, 
S/o Acacia 10/04/78 SB 2,456 10:45 179 2:45 254 
TOT 4,974 7:45 381 2:45 466 
San Jacinto 8/17/78 NB 1,298 = L100 565 12:00 600 
N/o Devonshire SB 6,789 11:00 553 12:45 561 
DOL: . 14.087 11:00 1118 T2245) Ls 
San Jacinto iis 8 NB wt] 10:30 12:00 1 
S/o Devonshire SB 7,306 11:00 602 12:45 608 
: 1A § ean Be fos). TOO 2 Gk 12:00 1300 
San’ Jacinto 8/10/78 NB TE207 v= Q=e30 580 12:45 605 
N/o Florida SB 7,232 11:00 Sy ht 12:00 613 
TOT 14,508 11-00. 723 12:00 1160 
Sanguacinto 8/10/78 NB 3,680 10:00 Bip PAPA ss eral 
S/o Florida . SB 3,158 11:00 252 12 :00 278 
TOT 6, 838 10:30 547 12:00 594 
Santa Fe 10/03/78 NB 2a 7:45 289 2:00 rae 
W/o Acacia 10/04/78 SB 25301 11:00 207 4:15 255 
TOT 4,676 11:00 390 2:00 464 
Santa Fe 04/7 NB , 210 230 O 1G 1 
S/o Acacia 10/05/78 SB Dai Pelle OU 173 4:15 324 
TOL G 514 7:45 334 425 464 
Santa Fe at Latham 11/02/78 NB »4/9 10:45 } 1:30 16/7 


11/03/78 SB Louo 7:00 148 2:00 254 
TOT 3,064 PER TS) 297 2:00 400 


Santa Fe LL/3T/78 NB a :45 10 215 9 

Approach to Johnston SB eo7S 10:45 90 4:45 E37 
TOT Deore 7:45 192 4:45 231 

Seven Hills ; 

PORE ASTER I rates 11/17/78 NB 824 9:30 85 2:45 103 

State 10/04/78 NB 3,206 :45 8 :00 

N/o Acacia 10/05/78 SB 4,485 10:15 458 4:15 458 
TOT 1,09. 10:00 764 4:00 688 

State 10/04/78 NB “4,805 10:00 488 Ao 414 

S/o Acacia 10/05/78 - SB 4,306 10:45 414 4:15 408 
those 9 Uh 10-15 879 4:15 822 

State at Devonshire 10/12/78 NB 4,273. 11:00 £412 12:30 #491 


10/13/78 SB 6,680 10:30 574 Bao 630 
POT 1O).953 10:45 957 245m. 1079 


G 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) ee 
AM PeAK HOUR PM PEAK HOUR 
STREET /LOCATION DATE/ DAY DIR. 24-HOUR. HR. BEGS) VOL. HR. BEG. VOL. 
State at Latham — Loy 77s NB SF 130 LIEOO 396 12:45 454 
10/12/78 SB 6,243 10:30 2p) EINES 581 
TOA, 115 373 10: 30- 927 Des LOT 
State i 8 NB : :00 :00 
S/o Oakland SB 5,934 11:00 494 3:00 569 - 
Aly wel 70 11:00 984 J O00 gar LOTe 
Stetson LEY 78 EB ; : : 
Approach to Buena Vista We7y.6, 112 aes 432 20S 544 
LOE 59 % 10:45 822 S9O0 234 
Stetson at Lyon’ 11/16/78 EB at 11:00 6 a0) lL 
WB iy 225 11:00 396 12213 390 
TOT Te 253 11:00 660 3:30 694 
Stetson 3/22/78 EB 2,400 11:00 197 4:00 266 
E/o Sanderson WB Zh. De COL eee eo 3:00 232 
dhe SAL 
Stetson 9/06/77 EB 1,603 100 118 B15 161 
W/o Sanderson lp WB 1,588 7:00 129 3:15 123 
TOT 3,191 11:00 338 BLS 284 
Stetson 1/17/78 EB : :00 3 > 30 hele 
Approach to Seven Hills WB 3:00 300 
TOL 3000 567 
Warren 22h}, NB ; 0) Jy :00 10 
N/o Stetson SB 680 ENS) 56 4:45 62 
TOT Ze? 
Warren 3/22/78 NB Leis 1s COs a OO 4:00 133 
S/o Stetson SB Ove 11:00 91 3:00 99 
TOL 2201 
Whittier 24) s2 EB 6 9) : 66 
E/o Lyon WB 525 LEGo 61 1:00 50 
Tor POSTS 11:00 140 12315 Ligee 
Whittier 2/21/79 EB 1,009 11:30 114 2:30 110 
E/o State WB 928 8:00 TpZ 2250 132 
TOR 937 8:15 207 2:30 242 
Yale 2/22/79 NB SRY: dds 30) Z E2215 7 
S/o Florida SB 3, 167 V45 278 315 337 
Oe, 7,505 11:30 656 B85 709 
Yale 2277 NB RWS) 230) 08 : 1 
S/o Johnston SB 15256 11:45 110 5:00 27 
TOL 25433 ORES 201 4:15 228 
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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 


Awareness of noise has become a key feature in the 
perception of the quality of our environment. Noise, 
commonly defined as "unwanted sound" affects our daily 
lives. For this reason, noise has become an important 
aspect in the community planning process*. 


The need for increased attention to noise in the City's 
planning process is a result of (1) continuing growth 
within the City of Hemet resulting in an increase of 
noise exposure to local residents from the various noise- 
producing components, such as vehicle traffic and aircraft, 
and (2) the heightened awareness of the impact of noise on 
human health and amenity. 


The purpose of the noise element is therefore, to determine 
the current and future extent of noise exposure within the 
City of Hemet, to develop a statement of public policy to 
deal with problems of excessive noise, and to identify 
potential methods of noise abatement. 


Legislative Requirement 


The Noise Element is one of nine elements required by 
California law to be part of cities' and counties' 
general plan. Section 65302 (g) of the Government Code 
states that the General Plan shall include: 


"A noise element which shall recognize guidelines adopted 
by the Office of Noise Control pursuant to Section 39850.I 
of the Health and Safety Code, and which quantifies the 
community noise environment. Such noise exposure infor- 
mation shall become a guideline for use in development of 
the land use element to achieve noise compatible land 

uses and also to provide baseline levels and noise source 
identitication tor local policy.” 


The source of environmental noise considered in the Hemet 
noise element shall include, not is not limited to, the 
following: 


(1) General aviation, fire bomber, and glider aircraft 


operations 


* Reference to the properties of noise and the effects of 
noise on people is contained in Appendices A and B. 


(2) Local highway traffic 

(3) Local railroad operations 

(4) Agricultural operations 

(5) Emergency vehicles 

(6) Domestic activities 

(7) Industrial and commercial uses 


To define current and future noise exposure levels, noise 
contours for the primary noise producing sources within 
the City, such as vehicle traffic and aircraft operations, 
will be quantified in terms of day-night (Lg,) noise level 
contours. This methodology is defined in ate glossary. 


In addition to, the quantification of noise exposure, levels, 
the noise element will contain alternative noise mitigation 
measures, 


Relationship to Other General Plan Elements 


To some degree, all elements of the general plan are 
related and interdependent. The noise element is most 
closely related to the land use, circulation, and housing 
elements. 


Land Use. A primary objective of the noise element 
is to provide noise exposure information for use in the 
land use element. The noise element will identify noise- 
sensitive land uses and suggest standards for their 
development in high noise impact areas. 


Circulation. Transportation systems are domimant 
sources of noise in Hemet. Their location, capacity, and 
design determine the extent of noise impacts on surround- 
ing land uses. The noise element affects the circulation 
element by suggesting that noise evaluation be included 
in the analysis of location and design alternatives for 
new roadways. 


Housing. The housing element is concerned with the 
provision of adequate housing of acceptable quality, and 
noise exposure is an important factor affecting the 
quality of housing. The noise element recommends design 
standards for new housing in high noise impact areas. 
This wild wifect’ the cost tand sin ‘some instances’; the 
location of new or rehabilitated housing. 


aga 


Relationship to the Hemet/Ryan Airport Land Use Plan 


The Hemet/Ryan Land Use Plan, otherwise known as the Hemet/Ryan 
Airport Position Paper was adopted by the City in July 1983. ae 
purpose of the plan was to define appropriate land uses in order 
to protect the health, safety, and welfare of potential users of 
land within the Airport influence area. Policies within the 
document identify potential hazards and high noise areas caused 
py aircraft and specify various land use controls that would 
minimize the impact upon the public health, safety, and welfare. 


The Airport Land Use Plan designates three influence areas, as 
shown on Figures 1, 2, and 3 pages 4, 5 and 6. The areas were 
defined through the use of FAA Approach zones, existingatragnt 
patterns and noise contours. Influence Area I includes the high 
risk area near the Airport for landings and take-offs (Figure 
1). Influence Area II includes the area of greatest impact which 
is affected by aircraft turning and applying or reducing power 
prior to entering the Approach Zone (Figure Tijices Gine Luence -Area 
III includes the area in which aircraft may affect property 
owners due. Lounoise, Glare.om.vibration (Figure Ce NA 

The following policies apply to the Airport area: 


POLICY. Aree ‘I’ Shall® he kept free of all) high risk land 
uses. (See Figure 1). Residential development 
(2217 2 acre-dot™ size “and Varger)) will ‘only he 
permitted within the western 5,000 feet of the 
western approach zone. 


Policy, 23 Area II shall have a minimum residential lot size 
of 2-1/2 acres. (See Figure 2) Commercial, 
industrial and agricultural land uses are 
acceptable in this area. 


Polieyass In Area III, avigation easements will he required 
for all. land) uses ..— (See, Figure. 3) athe jheignt jot 
the avigation easements will be from runway ground 
elevation within 5,000 feet of the runway in the 
approach zones and from 150 feet above runway 
ground level elevation throughout the remainder of 
Area III. 


Policy 4: New housing to be constructed in the 1986 55 LAN 
contour, as described by the UltraSystems Study 
dated 1978, shall be sound-proofed as necessary to 
achieve 45 LdN interior sound levels or quieter. 


Policy’ 5: 


Policy iG: 


-3.5- 


A new noise study is not necessary at this time. 
The Riverside County Airports Director should 
control he fiignt operations and facilities! at 
Hemet-Ryan Airport so as not to increase the noise 
contours included in this plan. Temporary changes 
in flight operations may be made during the fire 
season and in the event of emergencies. 


Before any major airport change is planned, 
involving land use, noise sources or policy 
changes, a Committee made up of representatives 
from the City of Hemet, County of Riverside, and 
Airport Land Use Commission (the Airport 
Subcommittee) shall be formed to evaluate these 
changes and forward their recommendations to the 
Hemet City Council, Riverside County Board of 
Supervisors and the Riverside County Airport Land 
Use Commission. 
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NOISE IN THE CITY OF HEMET 


A primary objective of the noise element is to provide 
information about the City's noise environment so that 
noise may be systematically included in the evaluation 
of land use alternatives. 


In Hemet, aS in most areas, transportation facilities 

are by far the most significant sources of noise. This 
is due in terms of the magnitude and the number of people 
affected. In order to determine the extent of noise 
exposure from the primary noise sources in Hemet, air- 
craft and vehicle traffic, day-night average noise level 
(Lgn) contours were calculated, using approved analytical 
modeling techniques. (See Appendices F and G) 


Noise contours, whether depicted graphically or tabulated, 
illustrate the dispersion of noise from its source, show- 
ing points of equal noise levels. Lan values represent 
weighted-average levels that account for the magnitude, 
frequency of occurrence, and time of occurrence of noise 
events. Noise occurring at night is given added emphasis 
to account for its greater intrusiveness compared with 
daytime noise. Although a great deal of effort goes into 
the estimation of noise contours from analytical noise 
exposure models, the data normally is limited to unatten- 
uated, or noise levels that are not adjusted to account for 
shielding effects due to existing and future man-made or 
natural barriers such as structures or terrain. At best, 
contours provide a good first estimate of noise exposure 
around major transportation facilities. Precise noise 
information is normally obtained by conducting site by 
site detailed noise analysis, including noise measurements. 
However, noise contour data can be used as a basis tor 
determining noise/land use compatabilities. 


Hemet-Ryan Airport Noise Contours 


Hemet-Ryan Airport is presently operating and is expected 
to continue operating as a general aviation facility, 
augmented by fire bomber and glider based activities. 

The airport is located in the County of Riverside near the 
southwestern boundary of the City. General aviation 
operations are primarily a result of single engine and 
twin engine propeller type aircraft and a small percentage 
due to twin engine business jets. 


Fire bombing operations in the greater Southern California 
area are centrally located and based at Hemet-Ryan ALEDOrt. 
Such activities usually occur during the fire sensitive 
months of the year, and are carried out using the follow- 
ing type of aircraft: Fixed-wing propeller aircraft such 
aS the S-2, DC-4/6/7, B-17 and the jet-assisted C-119 J. 


Glider tow aircraft (150 Hp single engine propeller type) 
operate from a small parallel runway just north of the 

main runway. Glider tow aircraft represent about 13 percent 
of the non-fire bomber related operations at Heme t-—Ryan 
AITDOTE. 


Aircraft take-off and land to the southwest 97 percent of 
the time. The northeast runway is used 3 percent of the 
time. Fire bomber aircraft fly approximately 98 percent 

of their missions between 7:00 AM and 10:00 PM and 2 percent 
between 10:00 PM and 7:00 AM. Other aircraft use the air-— 
port at night 5 percent of the time with most (95 percent ) 
of their flights occurring between 7:00 AM and 10:00 PM*. 


The current (1978) and future (year 2000) noise exposure 
contours for Hemet-Ryan Airport are presented in Figures 2 
and 3 of this report. Contours are provided for Lan values 
of 55 Lan, 65 Lan, and 70 Lay. The contour maps depicted 
in Figures 2 and 3 have been maped at ayscalelof 1" = 1000! 
and are on file with the City of Hemet. 


Major Roadways Noise Contours 


Day-night average sound levels (Lan) from traffic on major 
roadways within the City of Hemet can be calculated from 
information about current and future traffic volumes, truck 
traffic volumes, traffic speeds and the distribution of 
traffic between daytime and nighttime hours. The noise 
contours data contained in the City of Hemet Noise Element 
are based on procedures developed by the Federal Highway 
Administration - FHWA Highway Traffic Noise Prediction 
Model RD-77-108. 


Current (1979) and future (year 2000) noise exposure 

levels (Lgn) for major roadways in Hemet are presented 

in Figures 4 and 5. Highway noise levels are illustrated 

in terms of the approximate distance expressed in feet 

from centerline of highway to a value of 60 Lan. Detailed 
information for each applicable roadway segment in terms of 

95 Lan, 60 Lan, 65 Lan, and 70 Lgn is contained in Appendix G, 
Tables. P, Q, R and S. 


* The technical data base and source of information used to 
determine current and future levels of noise exposure are 
contained in Appendix F. 
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As seen in Figures 3 and 4, and summarized in ad Cucks, 
highway traffic noise levels are expected to increase 
substantially by the projected traffic year 2000. However, 
there may be factors which could result in noise levels 
being less than those presented for the future case 
condition. Noise level increases, as previously noted, 
are closely related to increased population, housing, 
employment, and income, and may be affected by future 
development decisions, the future availability of 
petroleum-based fuels, and limits imposed on motor 
vehicles to meet State noise standards*. 


Railroad Noise 


The Atcheson Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad operates a 
branch line within the City limitssof Hemet. ~The rail- 
road extends from the northern boundary of the City 
parallel to State Street for approximately one mile, then 
changes in a southwesterly direction through che City: 
Railroad operation noise contours were not calculated 

since railroad traffic is minimal in Hemet, and is not 
expected to increase significantly in the future. Approxi- 
mately 3 freight trains traverse the City on an average 
day, all of which occur during the daylight hours. 


If demand increases for rail transport in the City of 
Hemet in the years to come, it would be necessary to 
determine noise exposure levels within the community in 
order to reduce potential land use incompatabilities. 


Agricultural Operations: Noise Problems 


There are several areas within the City of Hemet and 
adjacent unincorporated County area where existing 
agricultural operations create a unique noise problem. 
Specifically, there are several fields where alfalfa is 
cultivated during the months of April to December, and 
necessitating harvesting every 28 days or So. Each 
harvest takes approximately 3 to 4 days and, out of 
necessity, must be cut after the heat is out of the plants 
to prevent spoilage during shipment. Sometimes, therefore, 
the machinery is in operation during the early morning 
hours, thereby disturbing adjacent residential areas. 


* Refer to Appendix D for an explanation of existing 
State Noise Legislation. 


TABLE 1 


NOISE LEVEL CHANGE 
DELTA DBA FROM YEAR 1979 TO 2000 


1 DEVONSHIRE - CITY BDR./STATE 8.1 

2 STATE/SANTA FE 7.0 

3 SANTA FE/CITY BDRY. 10.0 

4 LATHAM - KIRBY/PALM 3.0 

5 PALM/GILBERT 50 

6 GILBERT / STATE 3-0 u 
7 STATE/SAN JACINTO 2.0 ° 
8 FLORIDA  - SANDERSON/LYON 3.4 

9 LYON/SAN JACINTO 2.6 
10 SAN JACINTO/CITY BDRY. sah 

11 ACACIA - SANDERSON/LYON 9.0 

ps LYON/ STATE 6.7 

13 STATE/SAN JACINTO 5.1 

14 MAYBERRY - LYON/STATE A) 

15 STATE/CITY BDRY. 6.0 

16 WHITTIER - SANDERSON/LYON 19.5 

17 LYON/ STATE 10.8 

18 STATE/SAN JACINTO 8.1 


Source: Ultrasystems, Inc. 
1979 
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LYON/SAN JACINTO 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON /KIRBY 
KIRBY /LYON 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/CITY BDRY. 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON/LYON 

PALM/ STATE 


CITY BDRY./CITY BDRY. 


HARRISON/STETSON 
CITY BDRY./HARRISON 
HARRISON/STETSON 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY / FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 


DEVONSHIRE/CITY BDRY. 
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NOISE LEVEL CHANGE 
DELTA DBA FROM YEAR 1979 TO 2000 
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22.0 
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2a) 
7.0 
19.0 
IA | 
24.1 
7.4 
17.8 
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20.8 
8.3 
4.2 
Zed 
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STETSON/MAYBERRY 


MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/CITY BDRY. 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/FLORIDA 
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Some of the residents of these affected areas have had 
their sleep disturbed, on occasion, and have complained 

to the City and/or the property owners. This presents a 
unique and difficult-to-resolve problem for several 
reasons. First of all, due to rising taxes, high water 
rates, and the resultant difficulty to make agriculture 

a viable economic endeavor, these properties may eventually 
convert to urban land uses unless the State develops 
economic tools whereby preservation of agricultural land 
can be successfully implemented. Secondly, although a 
noise nuisance is being created sporadically by the farming 
operations, the areas serve as open space and provide a 
desirable visual amenity. 


Emergency Vehicles 


The use of sirens and horns on emergency vehicles creates 
a nuisance problem, especially during the late night and 
early morning hours. The authority for proper usage of 
Sirens is outlined in the State of California Vehicle 

Code which preempts the City of Hemet's authority with 
respect to emergency vehicles. According to the Vehicle 
Code, all authorized emergency vehicles shall be equipped 
with a siren. They may sound the siren as may be reason- 
ably necessary aS a warning to other drivers and pedestrians. 
If the vehicle is being driven in response to an emergency 
call, the Vehicle Code requires the use of a siren and/or 
horns. 


Domestic Activity 


Noise produced in residential areas generally result from 
such activities as loud parties, yard maintenance equip- 
ment, home power tools, air conditioning units, and barking 
dogs. 


Industrial and Commercial Uses 


The City contains relatively few sources of stationary 
noise. The only areas where concentration of noise may 
be experienced are the commercial centers and industrial 
areas. Noise sources associated with industrial and 
commercial uses generally include, but are not limited to, 
machinery, air conditioning units, maintenance equipment, 
and truck deliveries. 
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GOALS, POLICIES, AND IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAMS 


The City of Hemet's primary opportunities to manage the noise 
environment within its jurisdiction lie in: 


(19,5) Planning for compatible land uses near existing or 
proposed transportation facilities and roadways. 


(25) Imposing noise standards on proposed noise-sensitive 
developments near existing or proposed transportaton 
facilities and roadways. 


(3%) Adopting a comprehensive noise ordinance. 


The following goals, policies and implementation programs are to 
be used by the City of Hemet to protect the health and welfare of 
its existing and future residents. 


Goals 


The goals of the noise element are to identify potential noise 
problem areas, establish acceptahle levels of noise for land use 
planning purposes, maintain acceptable noise levels through 
proper land use planning and noise mitigation techniques, insure 
continuing evaluation of the noise environment, and promote noise 
awareness in the community. 


Policies and Implementation Programs 


(Clnes) Identify the primary noise producing activities within 
Or near the houndaries of the City, and calculate 
existing and future noise exposure levels resulting from 
the primary noise producing elements, i.e., aircraft and 
vehicle traffic. 


(2) Adopt acceptable levels of noise for "noise sensitive" 
land uses within the City of Hemet: 


- As a condition of Tentative Map approval and 
building permit issuance for any use within the 
Airport Influence Area (the area defined in Figure 
3 "Airport Influence Area") an Avigation Easement 
Shall he recorded in favor of the City of Hemet. 


- Require an interior noise level of 45 Ldn for all 
newly constructed residences, hospitals and nursing 
homes and an exterior noise level of 60 Ldn in 
usable yard areas.of residences and nursing homes. 


- Restrict new schools of standard construction 
within an exterior noise environment equal to or 
Greater. tian, G50 icin. 


(3.) 


(4.) 


(6.) 
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Adopt a comprehensive noise ordinance. 


Limit the amount of noise which can be created on 
property owned, leased, or occupied, or otherwise 
controlled by such persons, when such noise causes 
the noise level on any other residential or noise 
sensitive land use to exceed an acceptable level as 
determined by the City of Hemet. 


Limit the hours of construction activity near 
residences, hospitals and nursing homes in order to 
reduce the intrusion of noise in the early morning 
and late evening hours and on weekends and legal 
holidays. 


Limit the hours of non-emergency service and 
maintenance vehicle/related equipment during early 
morning and late evening hours. 


Promote the effective enforcement of State and Federal 
Noise Standards. 


Enforce the California Noise Insulation Standards 
(Title 25) by the appropriate City Department(s). 


Encourage the enforcement of State Motor Vehicle 
Standards for cars, ‘trucks: and motorcycles through 
coordination with the California Highway Patrol and 
Hemet Police Department. 


Encourage the Atchison Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
to maintain all Federally established noise 
standards. 


Establish truck routes within the City of Hemet. 


Prohibit commercial and industrial related truck 
traffic on secondary and residential collector 
streets. 


Reduce transporation and stationary related noise 
through proper acoustical site planning and acoustical 
GOnStLUCtiOn:. 


When determined necessary to reduce transportation 
related noise to acceptable levels, require noise 
mitigation measures such as lot and building 
setbacks, noise barriers, and acoustical treatment 
to noise sensitive land use structures. 


Require setbacks, utilization of greenbelts, or the 
construction of noise barriers in areas proposed 

Or occupied by commercial, industrial, and parking 
area when located adjacent to new or existing 
"noise sensitive" land uses. 


Control noise intrusions from stationary outdoor 
machinery, appliances, and air conditioning units 
through proper location and accoustical enclosure. 


(7-) 


(8.) 
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(14.) 
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Evaluate community noise surveys and analyses or 
Environmental Impact Reports which have heen required 
for any new development projects. 


Encourage governmental agencies involved with noise 
source generation in the City of Hemet or adjacent 
County areas to provide detailed noise measurements. 
e.g., County Airport Land Use Commission. 


Establish and maintain coordination among Federal, 
State, and County and City agencies regarding new 
standards and criteria in evaluating community noise. 


Develop a method and maintain a list of noise complaints 
received in the City of Hemet and adjacent County 
boundaries. 


Provide for the review of the noise element every five 
(5) years. 


Inform residents of the effects of community noise and 
of the ways they can participate or assist in its 
abatement. 


Research and publish new information related to the 
various aspects of community noise. 


Enforce all Hemet/Ryan airport policies contained with 
the 1982 Airport Position Paper. 
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NOISE MITIGATION: ALTERNATIVES 


Control over environmental noise impact can be exercised 
either at the point of noise origination or at the point 
of noise reception. That is, either the thing making 
noise can be quieted, or those who are exposed to the 
noise can be shielded in some manner. Reducing noise at 
its source is clearly the more desirable of these two ap- 
proaches because it places the cost of noise mitigation on 
those who are responsible for its generation. However, 
federal and state pre-emptive legislation initio tie. abi. — 
ity of the City to directly regulate major noise sources. 
Therefore, efforts to achieve noise compatibility in land 
use must concentrate on indirect noise source control and 
on measures designed to insulate noise-sensitive uses from 
noise sources. 


Control of Noise at its Source 


Noise source reduction can be accomplished by designing 
products to make less noise or by locating and using noise 
products in such a way as to minimize their impact. The 
federal government has reserved for iyeels authority to 
set product noise emission standards. Federal emission 
standards currently exist only for newly manufactured air- 
craft, medium and heavy trucks, railroad locomotives and 
railcars, and portable air compressors. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) has limits under consideration LOL 
a number of other devices. Where the EPA has adopted a 
product noise standard, state and local governments may 
not enforce noise regulations aimed at the manufacture or 
sale of such products. Local governments do, however,. re- 
tain authroity to control noise impact through regulations 
affecting the use or location of noise sources. For exam- 
ple, while the City. of Hemev may not enact an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of air compressors producing more than, 
say, 90 dB, they may enact an ordinance restricting loca- 
tions where air compressors may be used, restricting time 
of day when they may be used, or restricting the amount of 
air compressor noise which may "trespass" on any public or 
private property. Opportunities for the City to exercise 
control, either direct or indirect, over major noise sources 
will be discussed here. 


Ajrarest Noise. Federal Aviation Regulations set noise 


lnoise Control Act of 1972 (49 U.S.C., Section 4901 et seq) 
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emission standards for new aircraft, and full benefit 
from these standards will be realized only after many 
years of attrition of older equipment. In the meantime, 
other steps can be taken to reduce aircraft noise impact. 


At the discretion of the Federal Aviation Administration, 
aircraft operational procedures (traffic patterns, pattern 
altitudes, glide slopes) may be modified to reduce noise 
Over Sensitive areas. 


Airport proprietors may regulate use of their facilities. 


The airport can be closed to noisier aircraft types. 

Theva rport can be closea tat might. 

"Touch and go" operations can be limited at night. 

A variable landing fee structure can be set up to dis- 
courage noiSier aircraft types and nighttime operations. 
Services can be limited to discourage noisier aircraft 
(for example, not supplying turbine fuel to discourage 
jets and turbo props). 
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An educational campaign can be initiated to develop a 
greater sensitivity for noise problems among pilots. Pi- 
lots can be encouraged to minimize low altitude "sight 
Seeing" over populated areas; to avoid high propellor 
r.p.m. settings when unnecessary; to plan approaches and 
departures consistent with established traffic patterns 
so as to avoid flight over residential areas. 


Railroad Noise. Noise level limitations on train 
noise adopted by the EPA promise little reduction of noise 
from this source since limits are actually no less than 
levels currently experienced in the City. Local governments 
have mo; authroity to restrict. railroad ‘operations. Thus’, 
the only remaining opportunity to reduce railroad noise im- 
pact is to control the use of land in the immediate vicinity 
OF therraiiroad: 


Motor Vehicle Noise. The California Vehicle Code con- 
tains noise limits applicable to new vehicles at the time 
of manufacture and noise regulations pertaining to the opera- 
tion of all vehicles on public roads. Evidence of compliance 
with the new vehicle standards is required before a vehicle 
can be registered. Operational limitations include quanti- 
tative noise standards, requirements that vehicle muffler 
systems be maintained in good repair, and prohibitions 
against modifying exhaust systems so they create more noise 
than would a stock system. 


Other methods for reducing motor vehicle noise include estab- 
lishing truck routes, reducing vehicle speeds, and regulating 
traffic flow. Routing heavy trucks away from residential or 
other noise-sensitive areas and onto roads where less impact 
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would result can be a very effective solution to high 
traffic noise levels. 


One step removed from controlling motor vehicle noise 
directly at its source is the abatement of traffic noise 

in the planning and design of roads. The methods of abate- 
ment that are available include route selection, acquisi- 
tion of extra right-of-way width to act as a buffer, de- 
pression of the roadway, and the use of noise barriers. 


At the time new highways or major local roads are planned, 
the route selection process should consider the noise 
sensitivity of lands through which the road will pass. In- 
creasing the distance between the roadway and sensitive 
receptors such as hospitals, schools, and residential 

areas will affect transmission of noise to these uses. Ac- 
quiring wider rights-of-way will accomplish the same pur- 
pose, however, this alternative is relatively inefficient 
due to the distances required to achieve acceptable noise 
levels. Assuming the highway to be a line source, the dis- 
tance between the highway and point of noise reception must 
be doubled to reduce traffic noise by 4.5 dB. In some cases, 
horizontal adjustments in alignment may be appropriate in 
order to take advantage of shielding by natural terrain. 


Acoustic barriers placed between the roadway and sensitive 
receptors are an excellent method to limit traffic: noise 
propagation along uninterrupted stretches Ole LTORBUL? Loy be 
effective, a barrier must be high enough and long enough 

to at least block line of sight to the vehicle noise source. 
Where heavy trucks are present this will require a barrier 
8 feet high or more, Since the acoustic center OLecruck 
exhaust stacks may be 8 feet above the ground. Effective- 
ness of the barrier is influenced by the geometry of the 
source-barrier-receiver relationship. 


Earth berms have noise reduction properties comparable to 
vertical walls which are used as barriers. They have ad- 
ditional advantages: berms can be landscaped so they are 
visually more attractive than a vertical barrier of equiv- 
alent height and instead of reflecting noise from one side 
of the highway to the other, as walls may, and thus increas- 
ing the noise heard on the opposite side, they tend to de- 
flect sound upwards. Berms have a disadvantage in the amount 
of land area needed to create a barrier of sufficient height 
to block the noise path. A berm 12 feet high with 2 to 1 
side slopes would have to be at least 48 feet in cross sec- 
tion at its base. Using a lower berm with a wall on top 

is a better alternative from a cost and performance perspec— 
tive. 


Plantings in a buffer strip have some capability to absorb 
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and scatter sound waves. However, their effectiveness is 
limited unless the planted area is very wide (100 feet or 
more) and the trees, Shrubs, and ground cover is very 
dense.! It has been suggested that the principal effect 

Of landscaping is psychological. By blocking view of the 
noise source, plantings can reduce annoyance and complaints 
about noise. The fact that people cannot see the highway 
can reduce their awareness of it, even though the noise 
remains. 


Commercial/Industrial Noise. Controlling noise from 


a commercial or industrial use is best accomplished at the 
time the facility is being designed. Often, the site layout 
and building design can be arranged to reduce noise trans- 
mission from the commercial or industrial property. Oppor- 
tunities may also exist when the physical plant is being 
extensively remodeled or when the use of an existing fac- 
ility is being changed. Design considerations include: 


= olting Of trattic access points, loading areas, parking 
lots, and solid waste collection areas 

—" Enclosing or baffling machinery which must be placed 
outdoors 

- Using structures as noise barriers 

- Using solid walls around the perimeter of the site. 


When applicable, Environmental Impact Reports provide a 
vehicle for the analysis of noise impacts and discussion 
of design alternatives. 


Two principal administrative controls can be exercised to 
limit noise from commercial and industrial uses — inc Zoning 
ordinance can impose noise performance standards on new 
business and industry. A noise control ordinance can be 
adopted to mitigate existing noise problems in a reasonable 
manner. Recognizing that new technology is more readily 
incorporated into new industrial and commercial activities 
than into existing ones, it is appropriate that performance 
standards in the zoning ordinance specify lower noise level 


ly.s. Department of Transportation, Transportation Noise 
and Its Control, (Washington, D.C.: USGPO) 1972. 


2U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, The Audible Landscape: A Manual for Highwa 
Noise and Land Use (Washington, D.C.). 
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limits than those in the noise control ordinance applicable 
to existing uses. 


Noise from construction sites represents a special type 

of industrial noise. Because construction noise is tempo- 
rary, people are usually more tolerant of it than permanent 
noise-producing installations. While acoustic "curtains" 
can be used around some stationary equipment, abatement is 
difficult because most construction activities cannot be 
enclosed. The most effective long-term solution to construc-— 
tion noise is to manufacture construction equipment that 
produces less noise. The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency is just beginning to issue product noise standards 
which will eventually result in equipment being marketed 
with lower noise emission characteristics. In the meantime, 
a reasonable way to limit construction noise impact a Vag Xe) 
regulate the time of day when construction activities may 
occur. Curfews on evening, nighttime, and early morning 
work, exempting emergency work, can be imposed through a 
general noise control ordinance. 


Equipment Noise. The public works activities in the 
City involve use of some mechanical equipment producing 
high noise levels. It would be desirable to establish a 
program for acquisition of quieter equipment when new or 
replacement equipment must be purchased. In soliciting 
bids to purchase equipment, the City should ask suppliers 
to provide information on equipment noise emission charac-— 
teristics. In evaluation the cost-efficiency of quieter 
products, considerations should be given to where and how 
the equipment will be used. Buying a quieter, but more 
expensive device may not be beneficial if it is to be used 
only in a remote location where few people will be affected. 


Where the City awards contracts with private firms for con- 
struction and maintenance projects and for services such 

as solid waste collection, the opportunity exists to en- 
courage contractors to use low noise emission equipment. 
Contractors and firms submitting contract proposals could 
be informed that noise control is a matter of City policy 
and that positive action on the part of contractors to 
minimize noise impact will be expected. 


Domestic Noise. Noise from typical residential and 
recreational activities could be termed "domestic noise". 
Sources of domestic noise include such diverse things as: 
radios, stereos, television, musical instruments, workshop 
and home improvement tools, power gardening equipment, do- 
mestic animals, air conditioners, swimming pool equipment, 
model airplanes, off-road vehicles, playgrounds, organized 
events, and parties. While these kinds of noise are usually 
accepted in a residential setting, occasionally they become 
sources of annoyance to people and subjects of complaint 
to the City government. When complaints about noise from 
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Such activities are received, they are currently handled 

by the Police Department. If the complaint is about some- 
thing like a loud party, the presence of a Police officer 
responding to the complaint is usually sufficient to resolve 
thevsituatione iif "repeated complaints are received about 
the same activity, a basis may exist for citing the respon- 
Sible persons for "disturbing the peace". 


In response to this problem, many cities and counties have 
adopted general noise control ordinances. The more effective 
of these specify quantitative limits on noise which may not 
be exceeded across a property line or between apartment 
units. They also include time-of-day restrictions on the 
operation of certain noisy devices. 


Control of Noise at the Receiver 


A balanced approach to environmental noise control involves 
both the abatement of noise at its source and the isolation 
of noise sensitive activities from noise sources. Methods 
for the control of noise impact at the point of noise recep- 
tion include: 


=~ Zoning: formreompatip le fuses: iniethe Vicinity fofimmajor 
permanent noise sources 

- Site planning techniques to shield noise sensitive 
development 

- Design and construction techniques to insulate individual 
noise sensitive buildings. 


Zoning for Compatible Uses. Major noise sources such 


aS highways and airports, are regarded as virtually permanent. 
While in the long-term, technological advances in noise 
Suppression may significantly reduce the impact of these 
sources, near- and mid-term results achieved by noise source 
Suppression are expected to be largely offset by increases 

in traffic volume. To achieve noise compatibility in land 
use, it is therefore imperative that control be exercised 
over development of noise-sensitive uses in the vicinity 

of major noise sources. This does not mean that undeveloped 
land adjacent to a highway or airport remain vacant, but 
rather that these areas be planned for activities which are 
noise-compatible, or that uses which are not noise-compatible 
be permitted if measures to reduce on-site noise exposure 

are incorporated into project designs. 


Noise impacted areas can be identified in the City's zoning 
ordinances to control the development of noise sensitive 
uses in these areas. An overlay zone may be appropriate 

for this purpose. The overlay zone could be defined to 
include all land exposed to noise over a certain level; its 
boundaries would then be coincident with, for example, the 
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60 dB contour displayed on the Noise Element contours. 
Alternatively, the overlay zone could be defined to include 
all land within given distances of a highway, railroad, or 
Qieporte 


Within the noise overlay zone, either non-compatible uses 
could be excluded or site planning and building construction 
requirements could be imposed to reduce noise impact on the 
Site of proposed development. The first alternative has 
limited applicability. 


Not all undeveloped land near a major noise source can, or 
even should, be reserved for industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, or other uses that are not noise sensitive. Ob- 
viously, there is not sufficient demand for these uses to 
allow lining both sides of freeways, railroads, and areas 
around airports with them. Nor would this be a desirable 
spatial pattern of development. 


Site Planning Techniques. Mandatory acoustical analysis 
of development plans could be a provision of the noise over- 


lay zone. The purpose of this analysis would be to evaluate 
noise exposure on the project site and alternatives for on- 
Site mitigation of noise exposure. Depending on the type 

of development and site specifics, alternatives might con- 
Sis U0ds. 


- Use of setbacks and buffer strips. This is feasible for 
large lot developments where the site is only marginally 
noise impacted. 

- Use of berms and walls as noise barriers. 

- Height restrictions on dwellings adjacent to noise 
barriers. The advantage gained by constructing a barrier 
is lost for the second story of a dwelling which overlooks 
the barrier. 

- Clustering dwellings to take advantage of distance or 
Shielding offered by site topography. 

- Placing non-sensitive uses such as parking areas, garages, 
etc., nearest the noise source. 

- Orienting buildings so that they act as noise shields 
for balconies, patios, and yard spaces. This is most 
effective for two-story apartment buildings. 


Design and Construction Techniques: The noise’ overlay 


zone might also define an area where special Building Code 
noise insulation requirements would be applicable. For 
structures considered to be noise sensitive, the Building 

Code could require either that specific construction materials 
and construction details be used, or that an interior noise 
level performance standard be met. 


If a dwelling were proposed for construction in an area where 
the exterior noise exposure is 70 dB CNEL and if the require- 
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ments of the noise overlay zone were that interior noise 
levels should not exceed 45 aB CNEL, then the needed 25 dB 
of building attenuation could be obtained by meeting 
specific requirements. Alternatively, the Building Code 
could require the building to have construction plans 
certified by an acoustical consultant to indicate that the 
interior standard will be met. 


The California Noise Insulation Standards, applicable to all 
dwellings other than detached Single family dwellings, 
require structures to be designed to reduce exterior noise 
to an interior evel of 45.dB CNEL. “These Standards indi- 
cate that structures planned within areas exposed to 
exterior levels of 60 dB CNEL must undergo an acoustical 
analysis performed by an experienced acoustical consultant, 
who must certify that the interior standard will be met by 


the proposed structural design. Similar provisions could be 
extended to tracts of single family homes or other large 
noise sensitive developments. For these projects, 


certification by an acoustical consultant is preferable to 
imposition of inflexible materials and construction 
specification, since noise mitigation can be incorporated in 
the site design making building insulation redundant. 


The physical techniques of building insulation, depending on 
the amount of attenuation needed, include: 


- Increase the mass and stiffness of exterior walls 

- Increase the width of the airspace inside exterior walls 

- Increase the spacing between studs 

- Use staggered studs 

- Add acoustical insulation blankets inside walls 

- Use resilient channels to attach interior wall covering to 
studs 

- Weatherstrip all doors and windows 

- Reduce window size on walls facing noise source 

- Use unopenable windows. This may necessitate an alternate 
source of ventilation 

- Increase glass thickness 

- Install double-glazed windows 

- Use solid core exterior doors 

- Eliminate open beam ceilings 

- Minimize penetrations of exterior walls for ducting and 
electrical boxes 

- Arrange rooms inside dwellings so that bathrooms, 
kitchens, hallways, and closets are nearer the noise 
source and more sensitive spaces such as bedrooms and 
living rooms are further away 

- Use heavy carpeting and drapes, and acoustical ceiling 
tiles to reduce reverberations within rooms. 


Many of these techniques are the same ones currently being 
employed in new construction to increase thermal 
insulation. Thus, noise insulation need add little to the 
building cost. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


ACOUSTIC ENVIRONMENT - The "Acoustic Environment" is the 
combination of sounds heard by the human ear for a 
given locality. 


AMBIENT NOISE - "Ambient Noise' is the composite of all 
Sounds -- near and far -- for any environment. 
Ambient noise levels are generally averaged for 
given periods of time. 


ATTENTUATION, SOUND - Reducing the intensity of sound 
Signal. 


A-WEIGHTED SOUND LEVEL (dBA) - A quantity, in decibels, 
read from a standard sound-level meter that is 
switched to the weighting network which discriminates 
against the lower frequencies according to a relation- 
ship approximating the auditory sensitivity of the 
human ear at moderate sound levels. 


BACKGROUND NOISE - Sometimes referred to as residual noise 
level; a level of all the encompassing unidentifiable 
noise which remains after all identifiable noises have 
been eliminated. 


CNEL - Community Noise Equivalent Level. The average 
equivalent A-weighted sound level during a 24-hour 
day, obtained after addition of five decibels to 
sound levels in the evening from 7 pm to 10 pm and 
after addition of 10 decibels to sound levels in 
the night before 7 am after 10 pm. 


DAY-NIGHT AVERAGE LEVEL (Ldn) - The Day-Night Average 
Noise iS a measurement of ambient noise levels. 
The Ldn differs from the CNEL.only in that it 
groups daytime and evening noise occurrences to- 
gether. The cumulative measures of Ldn and CNEL 
generally agree within one decibel and can therefore 
be considered, for all practical purposes, Synonomous. 


DECIBEL (db) - "Decibel" is a unit for measuring the 
relative loudness of sounds equal approximately to 
‘the smallest degree of difference of loudness ordi- 
narily detectable by the human ear. 


EQUIVALENT ENERGY LEVEL, Leg - The sound level correspond- 
——"_ing to a Steady State Sound level containing the same 
total energy as a time varying signal over a given 
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sample period. Leg is typically computed over Le 
8, and 24 hour sample periods. 


FREQUENCY - "Frequency" means the number of sound waves 
occurring within a given length of time. Frequency 
is expressed in Hertz. The human ear perceives 
differences in frequency as changes in pitch: The 
higher the frequency, the higher the pitch, 


HERTZ) (hz oe Hertz"-issa unit of frequency equal to 
one cycle per second. 


L190 STATISTICAL A-WEIGHTED NOISE LEVEL - The Lio level 


represents the A-weighted noise level which is 
exceeded for 10 percent of the time during which 

the noise level is measured. This measure represents 
the louder noises recorded during the measurement 
period. 


LOGARITHMIC - Exponential rather than proportional or 
linear. 


LOUDNESS - The intensive quality of sound marked by the 
effect on the hearing apparatus of varying sound 


pressures. 
MAGNITUDE - "Magnitude" of 2 noise is its sound pressure 


level (that is, the air pressure changes caused by a 
sound wave). 


MITIGATION MEASURES - Actions taken to make an effect less 
severe. 


NOISE - Unwanted sound, usually annoying or disturbing. 
NOISE ABATEMENT - Reduction of noise. 


NOISE BARRIER - A construction or natural obstruction which 
blocks transmission or reflection of airbourne sound. 


NOISE CONTOUR - A line on and passing through points where 
the same sound intensity level prevails. Contours 
form bands of varying width emanating from a noise 
source. 


NOISE GENERATORS - Uses or activities which cause or create 
unwanted sound. 


NOISE IMPACT AREA - The noise impact area, in square statute 
miles, is the total land area within the noise impact 
boundary less that area deemed to have a compatible land 
use. 
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NOISE REDUCTION (NR) - The noise reduction between two areas 
is the numerical difference, in decibels, of the average 
noise levels in those areas. 


NOISE SENSITIVE LAND USES - Those land uses which are 
particularly affected by excessive noise, including 
residences, motels, hotels, public meeting rooms, 
schools, churches, libraries, hospitals, parks, 
recreation areas, etc. 


PITCH - The pitch of a note is called the "frequency" 
and is measured by the rate of vibration in cycles 
per second (or Hertz). Low pitch sounds are made by 
slow vibrations with long wave lengths. High pitch 
sounds are made by fast vibrations with short wave 
lengths. 


SOUND ABSORPTION - Sound absorption is the change of sound 
energy into some other form, usually heat, in passing 
through a medium or on striking a surface. 


SOUND LEVEL (NOISE LEVEL) - The weighted sound pressure level 
obtained by use of a sound level meter having a standard 
frequency-filter for attenuating part of the sound 
spectrum. 


SOUND-LEVEL METER - An instrument, comprising a microphone, 
an amplifier, an output meter, and frequency-weighted 
networks, that is used for the measurement of noise 
and sound levels in a specified manner. 


SOUND PRESSURE - (1) The minute fluctuations in atmospheric 
pressure which accompany the passage of a sound wave; 
the pressure fluctuations on the tympanic membrane 
are transmitted to the inner ear and give rise to the 


sensation of audible sound. (2) For a steady sound, 
the value of the sound pressure averaged over a period 
of time. 


SOUND PRESSURE LEVEL - The level of sound pressure; squared 
and averaged over a period of time. 


SPEECH INTERFERENCE LEVEL (SIL) - The SIL is the point at 
which a given noise level makes intelligent speech 
impossible. Reference is made to a gauge distance 
between the talker and listener. 


SPECTRUM - Of a sound wave, the description, each of different 
amplitude and phase. 
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APPENDIX A 


NOISE: PROPERTIES AND MEASUREMENT 


Noise is defined as unwanted or objectionable sound. Sound is a form of energy 
detectable by the human hearing system, and it is commonly produced when some 
object is set into vibration. The vibration is transmitted to any surrounding 
media, such as air, CauSing pressure variations or "Sound waves" among the air 
particles. These waves spread outward from the source, and along their path 
the waves can reflect off surfaces, they can bend around obstacles, and they 
can be absorbed by insulative materials. If sound waves reach one's ears, the 
membranes at the end of the ear canal begin vibrating. The vibration is trans- 
mitted by small bones in the middle ear to the cochlea, where.the inner ear's 
sensory organ is located. Nerve impulses originating in the cochlea are inter- 
preted by the brain as "sound." 


Measurement of sound involves determining three variables: (1) magnitude; 


(2) frequency; and (3) duration. 


EOS 

The magnitude of variations in air pressure associated with a sound wave results 
in the quality commonly referred to as "loundness." Human ears respond to a very 
wide range of sound pressures, producing numbers of awkward size when sound 
pressures are related on an arithmetic (1,2,3...) scale. It has therefore 

become customary to express sound magnitude in decibels (dB) which are log- 
arithmic (1,10,100,...) ratios comparing measured sound pressures to a reference 
pressure. The reference pressure commonly used in noise measurement is 20 micro- 
Pascals, which is considered to be the quietest sound normal ears can hear.* 

This sound level is assigned the value zero dB, and each increment in sound 

level of 20 dB represents a relative change in sound pressure of ten times. 


Because decibels are logarithmic ratios, they cannot be manipulated in the 
Same way as arithmetic numbers. Addition of decibels produces such results 

as 70 dB + 70 dB = 73 dB. Thus, if a single automobile produces a sound level 
of 70 dB, two such automobiles would produce a total sound level of 73 dB. 
Twice as much acoustic energy is being generated, and this is represented in 
decibels as a 3 dB change. As a second example of decibel addition, if one 
automobile produces a sound level of 70 dB and the other 60 dB, the combined 
greater than about 10 decibels, the lesser sound is negligible in terms of 


affecting the total level. 


* 
All "dB" notations used in this report are sound pressure levels that 
equal 29 MicroPascals. 


A 3 dB increase in sound level represents a doubling of sound energy, but it 

will not be experienced as a doubling in loudness. Loudness refers to how people 
judge the volume of sound. As a rule of thumb, a 1 dB change in sound level re- 
quires close attention to notice a change in loudness; a 3 dB change is clearly 
noticeable; and a 10 dB change will be nearly twice (or one-half) as loud. A 
noise of 70 dB sounds about twice as loud as 60 dB and four times as loud as 

‘50 dB. The 50 dB noise will be twice as loud as 40 dB, and so on. The following 
page illustrates the relationships among sound level and relative loudness. 


Sound level diminishes as distance from the source increases. For a point 
source of sound in free space, the rate at which the sound attenuates is 
inversely propertional to the square of distance from the source. This 

means the sound level will drop 6 dB each time the distance from the source 
is doubled. A stream of vehicles on a busy highway represents a "line" 
source of sound and the rate of attenuation is different from a point source. 
The sound level from a busy highway will drop only about 4.5 dB for each 
doubling of distance. Sound attenuation from a train resembles a line source 
near the railroad tracks and at further distances (beyond about 3/10 the 
length of the train) can be considered a point source. 


Air and ground absorption of sound waves will further attenuate sound levels. 
The rate at which these factors attenuate sound depends on frequency content 
of the sound, air temperature, relative humidity, terrain, and type of 


ground cover. 


Frequency 


A second characteristic of sound which must be included in its measurement 

is frequency. Typical community sounds consist of a wide range of frequencies, 
from the low roar of a diesel engine to the high-pitched whine of jet air- 
craft. Frequency refers to the number of times per second the object pro- 
ducing the sound vibrates, or oscillates. The unit of measurement of 
frequency is Hertz - one vibration per second being equal to one Hertz (Hz). 


The human ear responds to sounds whose frequencies are in the range from 
20 Hz to 20,000 Hz. Frequencies above or below this range are inaudible to 
humans and are referred to as ultrasound and infrasound, respectively. Within 


SOUND RELATIVE 
EXAMPLE LOUDNESS 


Jet Plane 100 Feet 128 
Amplified Rock Music 64 
Thunder, Danger of Hearing Loss 32 
Power Mower 

Noisy Kitchen 

Busy Street 

Auto 50 mph, 50 Feet 

Ordinary Conversation, 3 Feet 

Quiet Auto, Low Speed 

Average Office 

City Residence 

Quiet Country Residence 

Rustle of Leaves 


Threshold of Hearing 


SOUND LEVEL 


the audible range, subjective response to noise varies. People generally 

find higher pitched sounds to be more annoying than lower pitched sounds. 

Sensitivity of the ear also varies. While "loudness" depends primarily 

on sound pressure, it is also affected by frequency; and while "pitch" is 

closely related to frequency, it also depends on sound pressure. Thus, a 

2,000 Hz tone at 5 dB sound pressure level sounds just as loud as a 20 Hz 

tone at /0 dB sound pressure level; 20 Hz at 70 dB sound pressure level is 
quiet to the ear; 2,000 Hz at 70 dB sound pressure level is quite loud.. 


Because of these variations, a great deal of effort has gone into the 
development of systems which relate physical measurements of noise to 
subjective human response. Most of these depend on calculations based on 
sound pressure levels response. Most of these depend on calculations 
based on sound pressure levels in various frequency bands "weighted" to. 
correspond with human response. These procedures are cumbersome for most 
community noise assessment needs. Presently, the most widely used measure 
of "loudness" for community noise evaluation is the A-weighted sound level. 
The primary advantage of this descriptor is simplicity, and it has fair 
correlation with subjective assessments of loudness and annoyance. Sound 
levels in this report are A-weighted and referred to as "dB(A)." 


Duration 


The third characteristic of noise that must be accounted for to describe 
human noise response is duration. Noise-induced hearing loss, for example, 
is directly related to magnitude, frequency content, and duration of noise 
exposure. Annoyance due to noise is also associated with how often noise 


is present and how long noise persists. 


Environmental noise at any location is usually fluctuating from quiet one 
moment to loud the next. To adequately describe a noise environment, it is 
necessary to quantify the variation in noise level over time. One way to 

do this is to use a statistical approach and specify noise levels that are 
observed to be exceeded a given percentage of time. Commonly used exceedance 


levels are: 


Log - That level exceeded 90 percent of the time, sometimes referred 


to as the Residual Noise Level. 


Leo - That level exceeded 50 percent of the time, the median sound 


level. 


Lig - That level exceeded 10 percent of the time, representing higher 


level, shorter duration noise. 


Another approach to quantifying time-varying noise levels is to calculate 
the Energy Equivalent Sound Level (Leg) for the time period of interest. 

Leg represents a sound level which, if continuous, would contain the same 
total acoustical energy as the actual time-varying noise which occurs during 


the observation period. 


Application of Leg to problems of community noise measurement presumes that 
there is a trade-off between noise level and length of exposure. Two noises 
can represent the same amount of acoustical energy, even though one is of 
relatively lower level but longer duration: both noises have the same Leg 
value and are therefore considered identical in this methodology. Le is the 
basis for the Community Noise Equivalent Level and Day-Night Average Level. 


Time-Weighted Noise Measures; CNEL, LON 


Noise in a residential, or other noise-sensitive setting, is often more bother- 
some at night than during daytime. At night, background noise levels outdoors 
are generally lower than during the day. Also, the activity in most households 
decreases at night, lowering internally generated noise levels. Individual 
noise events are therefore more intrusive at night, since they stand out against 
the background more sharply than during the daytime. 


Community Noise Equivalent Level (CNEL) and Day-Night Average Level (Low? are 
noise indices that attempt to take into account differences in intrusiveness 
between daytime and nighttime noises. CNEL and LON values result from the 
averaging of hourly Energy-Equivalent Sound Levels for a 24-hour period, with 
a weighting factor applied to evening and nighttime Lag values. 


For CNEL and Lon calculations, the day is divided into time periods with the 
following weightings: 


Community Noise Equivalent Level 


Daytime: 7 a.m. - 7 p.m. - weighting factor of 1 
Evening: 7 p.m. -10 p.m. - weighting factor of 5 dB 
Nighttime: 10 p.m. - 7 a.m. - weighting factor of 10 dB 


Day-Night Average Level 


Daytime: 7 a.m. - 10 p.m. - weighting factor of 1 
Nighttime: 10 p.m. - 7 a.m. - weighting factor of 10 dB 


CNEL and Lon have been shown to have good correlation with group responses to 
long-term noise exposure. In practice, CNEL and Lo are virtually identical. 
Experience with highway, railroad, airport, and general community noise in this 
County has shown that the two measures consistently agree within 1.0 dB. In 
this report they are used interchangeably. 


Noise Exposure Contours 

Noise exposure contours are the mapped expression of points of equal average 
noise level, analagous to topographic contours which are the mapped expression 
of points of equal elevation. Noise contours can be drawn with respect to any 
noise measure; to satisfy State requirements for the Noise Element, LON and 
CNEL have been used in this report. Noise contours usually refer to a single 


source of noise such as a highway. 


Ambient Noise 


Ambient noise is the composite of noise from all sources which impact a given 
location. It is the normally existing noise environment at a particular place. 
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APPENDIX B 
EFFECTS OF NOISE ON PEOPLE 


Noise may have a variety of consequences for physical, mental or social 
well-being. For discussion, these effects are categorized as either 

auditory or non-auditory. Auditory effects of noise include hearing loss 

and interference with communication. Non-auditory effects include physio- 
logical reactions, interference with sleep, adverse affects on human 
performance, and annoyance. 

AUDITORY EFFECTS 

Hearing Loss 

Permanent hearing loss is, so far as is presently known, the most severe 
effect of noise upon health. While noise-induced hearing loss was once 
associated primarily with certain industrial situations, increasing numbers 
of people in urban areas are presently exposed to ambient noise levels 

which over long periods of exposure will cause Significant hearing impairment . 
Even where daily exposure to general community noise does not in itself pose 
a distinct hazard to hearing, it may still contribute to hearing loss. 
Community noise may prevent the person who works in a high noise situation 
from receiving enough quiet while off the job to allow the ears to recuperate 


from temporary hearing loss experienced on the job . 


Hearing loss may be either temporary or permanent. Temporary loss, attri- 
butable to fatigue of the inner ear, can occur after brief exposure to high 
noise levels, or after longer exposure to more moderate levels. Often this 
temporary decrease in hearing acuity is accompanied by ringing or buzzing 
sensations in the ears. Continued exposure to levels sufficient to cause 
temporary hearing impairment can, over a period of time, result in damage 

to the inner ear that is permanent. Permanent hearing loss cannot be restored, 


either through medical treatment or hearing aids. 


Hearing loss resulting from noise is referred to as a "noise-induced threshold 
shift". It usually first affects those frequencies necessary to hear and 
understand speech communication. People who have a moderate threshold shift 
often are not aware of the condition except for the difficulty they experience 
in understanding others' speech, especially when some background sounds are 
also present. 


Noise-induced permanent threshold shift is related to the intensity, duration, 
and frequency content of noise exposure. From extensive studies of industrial 
noise, it has been found that 8-hour exposure to continuous noise levels below 
approximately 80 dB does not cause significant permanent threshold shift . 


However, temporary threshold shift is experienced at these and even lower 
levels. Workers covered the Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA) must be 
protected from noise exposures exceeding 90 dB(A) for 8 hours; there is some 
question whether this standard adequately protects workers against hearing 
impairment . For non-occupationally related exposure to intermittent and 
fluctuating noise for periods greater than eight hours, little primary research 
has been done to establish "safe" noise limits. On the basis of available 
evidence, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency has concluded that a 

24-hour Energy Equivalent Sound Level (Leg) of 70 dB(A) is the maximum exposure 
consistent with long-term protection against significant hearing loss at a 
frequency of 4,000 Hz . Since this frequency is within the most sensitive 
range of the ear, protection at 4,000 Hz insures that the entire frequency 
spectrum of human hearing would be protected from significant hearing loss. 


Speech Communication 

Interference with the ability to hear and understand speech communication is 
one of the more common experiences of noise intrusion. In’a highly developed 
society, much value is placed on verbal exchange. Noise can reduce the amount 


and quality of this interaction. 


The impact of noise on speech communication can be evaluated in terms of speech 
intelligibility requirements. Speech intelligibility is measured in terms of 
the percentage of key words in a group of sentences that can be correctly 
understood. As noise level increases, the percentage of words understood will 
decrease, unless the people communicating move closer together or raise their 
voices. One hundred percent intelligibility is not necessary for satisfactory 
communication in all situations. Most people can correctly infer the content 
of a sentence, even though one or more words may not have been heard. Once 
intelligibility drops below about 90 percent, however, conversation becomes 
strained . 


Boo 


For normal one-to-one conversation to proceed in the outdoor environment (with 
the distance between speaker and listener usually being around five feet), 
background noise levels should not exceed 50-60 dB(A). This assumes that 

95 percent intelligibility is satisfactory. For interior spaces, a noise level 
not exceeding 40-45 dB(A) will permit 100 percent sentence intelligibility. 
This, however, assumes the speakers are young adults with normal hearing. 
Children have less precise speech than do adults. Also, their knowledge of 
language makes them less able to understand speech when some speech cues are 
lost. Children under about 13, the elderly, hard of hearing, and people with 
dialect differences will all require lower background levels than those 


indicated 
_NON-AUDITORY EFFECTS 
Physiological Reactions 


In addition to hearing loss, a number of other physiological responses to 
noise have been documented. Changes in cardiovascular blood pressure and 

blood volume, breathing rate, pulse rate, and endocrine gland secretions 

have all been observed to result from exposure to noise . These non-auditory 
effects are usually termed "arousal" or "stress" reactions and are very 
difficult to distinguish physiologically from responses that occur in emotional 
states of fear or anger. They usually take place without conscious knowledge 


of their occurrence. 


It is not yet clear whether these physiological responses are associated with 
the onset or prolongation of any disease in humans. Noise has been cited as 
a contributing factor to the development of peptic ulcers, hypertension, 
colitis, migraine headaches and other disorders; but a causal link between 
noise exposure and non-auditory disease has not been dstablished with 


certainty. 


A persistent myth with regard to the effect of noise on people is that people 
learn to adapt to their noise environment. Adaptation implies that with 
repeated exposure to a stimulus, people cease to exhibit a response. While 
it is true that after a time people can become relatively unconscious of 
noise, it is uncertain whether physiological adaptation occurs, meaning that 
people cease to show a stress response. 


Until it is proven conclusively either that physiological adaptation to 
noise does occur, or that stress reactions are harmless, it cannot be 
assumed that if people seem not conciously bothered by noise, they are not 
affected by noise. For the present, noise must be regarded as a potential 
threat to physiological well-being. 


Stress reactions have not been observed at noise levels below that at which 
hearing loss can occur; the threshold of this stress effect seems to be 

70-80 dB(A). Therefore, if people are protected from noise exposures capable 
of causing hearing loss, it is believed they will also be protected from the 
experience of any noise-induced non-auditory disease, 


Sleep Interference 

From everyday experience as well as laboratory research, it is evident that 
noise interferes with sleep. In addition to awakening a person, or preventing 
the person from falling asleep, noise can shift the Stage of sleep from a deep, 
restful stage to a lighter one. In laboratory tests this is observed as a 
change in brain-wave pattern of a Sleeping subject. The significance of these 
shifts in stage of sleep to a person's long term well-being has not been 
established. 


Disruption of sleep can occur at sound levels as low as 35 dB(A), but there 
is a great deal of variability in response among individuals. Some people 
awaken consistently when exposed to rather low level noise while others 
Practically never awaken, even at levels up to 75 dB(A). A number of 
factors influence the degree to which noise may interfere with sleep. 
Impulsive or fluctuating noise is more disruptive than steady-state noise. 
Familiarity with the noise may reduce its ability to awaken, but there is 
no clear evidence that the quality of sleep is unaffected. Noise which has 
some information value is more likely to wake a person. A familiar example 
is the parent who awakes instantly to the faint sound of a crying child, 

but sleeps through virtually everything else. The ability of noise to 
disrupt sleep is related to age. Elderly persons are much more easily 
awakened by noise than younger age groups, and once awakened find it more 
difficult to return to sleep. 


Because of the number of variables involved, it has been difficult to 
establish a quantitative relationship between noise exposure and sleep 
interference. In light of present knowledge, however, researchers recommend 
that noise levels inside dwellings not exceed 35-40 dB(A) for satisfactory 


sleeping conditions. 
Physical and Mental Performance 


Noise levels, such as are found in certain industrial situations, are known 
to adversely affect the ability to perform physical tasks, even when the 

task requires little mental concentration. For a familiar, steady-state 
noise this is generally true only when the noise exceeds 90 dB(A). Irregular 
or unfamiliar bursts of noise can affect work efficiency at lower noise 
“levels. Usually, the total quantity of work performed will not decrease, 

but the number of errors made will increase, Any task requiring the use 

of speech or other auditory signals will be subject to noise interference. 


The ability to perform mental tasks such as reading, problem solving, or 
writing is also impaired by a noisy environment. As with sleep interference, 
there is a great deal of variability in individuals' responses. The degree 
of distraction, or interference with concentration, is related to the person's 
state of motivation, morale, stress, and fatigue, as well as characteristics 
of the noise such as intensity, pitch, impulsiveness, and information 

content. Complex or demanding tasks are more likely to be disrupted by 


noise than are simple assignments. 


While the impact of noise on mental efficiency has not been correlated to 
some measure of noise exposure, higher noise levels make it less likely that 
performance will adapt. Even when identical performance is achieved in or 
out of noise, there may yet be a cost to the individual. This cost can be 
increased fatigue at the end of the day, or reduced ability to react to 


additional demands of a job, 
Annoyance 


Annoyance is considered here to mean feelings of displeasure or resentment 
associated with the experience of noise, either because the noise is judged 
unpleasant or because the noise disrupts some ongoing activity. Annoyance 
is partly a psychological response to noise and partly a sociological 
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response. Attitudes or values Prevalent in a particular community can 
influence an individual's evaluation Of noise. 


Community-wide annoyance by noise has been extensively studied through social 
Surveys. These attempts to gauge the intrusiveness of noise by questioning 
large numbers of people about the manner which noise may affect their 
lives and about whether and to what degree they consider noise from various 
Sources to be disturbing. Such studies have been performed in numerous 
counties and in many cities and regions within the United States. 


When the responses to attitudinal Surveys are correlated with measurements 
of the noise environment to which participants are exposed, predictions of 
community-wide response to noise are possible. Time-integrated measures 

of noise (such as Community Noise Equivalent Level) allow significantly 
better prediction of perceived annoyance than do maximum or peak-level 
measures. While most surveys have addressed themselves to aircraft noise 
exposure, those studies of noise sources other than aircraft show relation- 
ships between noise €xposure and annoyance similar to aircraft studies. 


While it is impossible to predict what a particular individual's reaction 
to a given noise will be, there is good statistical correlation between 
Characteristics of noise exposure and average annoyance reported by groups 
of individuals. The higher the average noise level, the greater the number 
of persons who report annoyance and the more frequently they report being 
bothered. As noise levels increase there is smaller variation in annoyance 


response, indicating a greater consensus among individuals. 


The variation in response can be explained statistically by factors other 
than the noise itself. For example, people who are afraid of airplane 
crashes are more likely to be annoyed by aircraft noise. People who are 
more highly educated or who are more economically well-off have higher than 
dverage annoyance scores. If people feel the noise Source is necessary for 
social or economic reasons; if they personally benefit from it; if they feel 
those responsible for the noise Source care about their welfare, or if they 
like them; they are less likely to report dissatisfaction with the noise. 


Subjective responses to noise can be related to the character of the noise. 
The higher the noise level and the longer it lasts, the more persons are 
bothered. Higher pitched sounds are more disturbing than lower pitches. 
Noises with pure tone components tend to be piercing and are therefore 
annoying at lower sound levels. If the noise is impulsive, intermittent, 
or rhythmic, it will be more bothersome than steady-state noise. 


Where and when the noise occurs will influence perceived annoyance. Noise 
that is accepted in a downtown area may be found objectionable in a suburban 
Or rural setting. When noise occurs in the evening or at night, it is found 
to be more disturbing than during the day. If noise interrupts some activity 
such as speech, watching television, or relaxation, it is highly objection- 
able. People are seldom upset with noise they themselves make or which they 


have chosen to experience. 


~A portion of any community, ranging from 2 to 10 percent of the population, 
will report a high degree of annoyance by noise at almost any level of inten- 
sity. At the other end of the spectrum, approximately 20 percent of the 
population seems almost never bothered by noise, whatever the intensity. 
Thus, noise control measures would not be likely to affect the reactions of 
those who might be classed as ultrasensitive or insensitive to noise, but 
would be of benefit to the remaining two-thirds of the population lying 
between the two extremes. 


The willingness to express a formal complaint to a public agency about noise 
is partially dependent on attitudes and factors other than the actual degree 
of annoyance. Those who complain tend to be older, more highly educated, 
and of higher economic status than non-complainants. Complainants represent 
only a small fraction of those who report annoyance. This implies that it 
could be misleading to use the number of complaints made to a public agency 
about noise as an indicator of public dissatisfaction. Many people may be 
highly annoyed and yet never conmunicate this to a responsible agency. 


The Environmental Protection Agency consolidated data from a number of surveys 
conducted in England and the United States to measure the association between 
noise exposure and conmunity response. The results of this study are summar- 
ized here, showing community noise exposure in Day-Night Average Level 


versus percent of residential populations reporting that they are "highly 
annoyed" by noise in their neighborhood. 


Loy (dB) Percent Highly Annoyed’ 
55 . 17% 
60 25% 
65 34% 
70 43% 
vas 52% 


In a recent survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the importance 
of noise as a factor influencing residents' dissatisfaction with their neigh- 
borhoods was evaluated, Ten percent of survey respondents residing in 
suburban areas reported they wished to move because of neighborhood conditions. 
Interestingly, noise was cited by 33 percent of these respondents as a con- 
dition causing their dissatisfaction while crime was cited by only 28 percent. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY HEALTH AND WELFARE CRITERIA 


The Noise Control Act of 1972 established by statutory mandate a national 
policy "...to promote an environment for all Americans free from noise that 
jeopardizes their public health and welfare." The Environmental Protection 
Agency was directed by Congress to publish information about levels of 
environmental noise consistent with Protection of public health and welfare 
with an adequate margin of Safety. Table A summarizes levels identified 

by the EPA. With respect to a residential setting, this gives consideration 


to the following factors: 


1. Conservation of hearing requires a quiet residential environment to 
permit the human hearing mechanism to recuperate if it is exposed to 
higher levels of noise in an occupational or other setting. 

2. Normal speech communication outdoors requires that background levels 
not exceed an energy average of 50-58 dB(A). 

3. Normal sound attenuation of a residential structure, with windows partly 
open for ventilation, will reduce exterior noise to an indoor level which 
Should in most cases protect against sleep interference. 


The levels identified by the EPA were established without consideration of 
cost or feasibility of attainment, and they do not constitute an agency 
Standard. The identified levels provide a basis for assessing the effect- 
iveness of noise source emission regulations, land use policies, and building 
codes, as to the degree they protect the public health and welfare.’ Such 
regulatory action must consider technical feasibility and economic reasonable- 
ness, the scale of time over which results can be expected, and specific 
problems of enforcement. In the Process of balancing these sometimes conflict- 
ing elements, the public health and welfare consequence of a specific decision 
can be evaluated against the environmental noise levels identified by the 

EPA. 


TABLE A 


SUMMARY OF NOISE LEVELS IDENTIFIED AS REQUISITE TO PROTECT PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE WITH AN ADEQUATE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Effect 


Hearing Loss 


Outdoor activity 
interference and 
annoyance 


Indoor activity 
interference and 
annoyance 


- 70 dB All areas 


beg (24) 


Outdoors in residential areas 
and farms and other outdoor 
areas where people spend 
widely varying amounts of 
time and other places in ~ 
which quiet is a basis for 
use. 


Lan - 55 dB 


Outdoor areas where peopie 
spend limited amounts of 
time, such as school yards, 
playgrounds, etc. 


L 


as 45 dB Indoor residential or 
hospital areas. 


d 


Other indoor areas with 
human activities such as 
schools, etc. 


Explanation of the information above: 


eq(24) 


represents sound energy averaged over an 8-hour period, while 
averages energy over a 24-hour period. 


2. The hearing loss level identified here represents annual averages of 
the daily sound level over a period of forty years. 
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APPENDIX D 


EXISTING STATE AND FEDERAL NOISE LEGISLATION 


Development of County noise control policies needs to be undertaken with full 
knowledge of guidelines, standards, and policies already existing at state 
and federal levels of government. The role of the County in noise abatement 
is, in many instances, circumscribed by pre-emptory state or federal 
legislation. In other instances, the County must assume the role of 
enforcing standards that have been adopted at another governmental level. 


Department of Housing and Community Development Noise Standards are 
set, forth’ ini HUD, Circular 1390.2.99 Tnis policy 2s¢20: 


. 1. Encourage land utilization patterns for housing and other municipal 
needs that will separate uncontrollable noise sources from residential 


and other noise-sensitive areas. 


2. Withhold HUD financial support for construction of noise-sensitive 
development, particularly housing, on sites: which are adversely 


impacted by noise. 


Affected programs include low-income housing assistance, interest subsidies, 


and loan guarantees including FHA Mortgage Insurance. 


The standards define four noise exposure categories which are applied to 
the site of proposed construction: Acceptable, Discretionary-Normal ly 
Acceptable, Discretionary-Normally Unacceptable, and Unacceptable. These 
are shown in Table B. Approval of construction on sites rated Unacceptable 
can come only from the Secretary of HUD. In the Discretionary categories, 
approval requires noise attenuation measures to be included in the project 
design and the concurrence of the HUD Regional Administrator. 


It is difficult to relate the HUD criteria to existing data describing the 
City's noise environment. Except for airport noise, where Lon standards 
are specified, "Acceptable" and "Unacceptable" locations for HUD-assisted 
housing cannot readily be identified by reference to either the ambient noise 
survey data or noise contour data generated for the Noise Element. Such 
determinations will require on-site noise measurement. 


TABLE B 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
NOISE EXPOSURE STANDARDS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION SITES 


. Exterior Airport Noise 


75 dB(A)-L33* 75 dB(A)-Lpn 
(not to be exceeded more that 8 out‘of 24 hours) 


DISCRETIONARY-NORMALLY UNACCEPTABLE 
Greater than 65 dB(A)-L3 
(exceeded more than 8 out of 24 hours) 
65-75 dB(A)-Lpn 
-IDISCRETIONARY-NORMALLY ACCEPTABLE 

Less than 65 dB(A)-L33 

(not to be exceeded more than 8 out of 24 hours) 


ACCEPTABLE 

45 dB(A)-L2* Less than 65 dB(A)-Lpn 
(not to be exceeded more than 30 minutes out of 

24 hours) 


Interior 


ACCEPTABLE 

45 dB(A)-L33 

(not to be exceeded more than 8 out of 24 hours) 

55 dB(A)-L 

(not to be exceeded more than 1 out of 24 hours) 

45 dB(A)-L6 (night) 

(not to be exceeded more than 30 minutes out of w 
8 hours) 


Federal Highway Administration Design Standards 

Federal Highway Program Manual, Volume 7, Chatper 7 establishes "design 
noise levels" for the planning and design of highway projects funded by the 
federal aid system. The regulations require that a noise analysis be con- 
ducted for highway projects, projecting anticipated highway noise levels 
and identifying noise sensitive land uses in the vicinity of the project. 
Action is to be taken to meet the standards given in TableC to the extent 
that reasonable opportunities exist to do so. Federal funds may be used to 
construct noise barriers, to acquire land as a buffer zone, or to implement 
other noise abatement measures. Highway agencies are encouraged by FHWA to 
achieve noise levels below the "design noise levels" where this can be 
‘accomplished with benefits outweighing costs. 


There is no unique relationship between the FHWA design levels and Lon or CNEL 
measurements so that comparisons can be made with other standards. However, 
the FHWA criteria are based on "design hour" traffic volumes, which are roughly 
equivalent to peak hour traffic. Employing the rule-of-thumb that peak hour 
traffic volume is about 10% of average daily traffic, the following approxi- 


mations to Lon can be made for comparison purposes: 


Activity Category Design Noise Level in Lon 
A 55 (Exterior) 
B 65 (Exterior) 
C 70 (Exterior) 
E 50 (Interior) 


Activity 
Category 


Either Lor L 
eq 


TABLE C 
Federal Highway Administration 
Design Noise Level/Activity Relationships 


Design Noise Levels—dBA 
our] 


57 60 
(Exterior) ' (Exterior) 


70 
(Exterior) (Exterior) 
75 


(Exterior) (Exterior) 


: 55 
(Interior) (Interior) 


10 design nolse levels may be used, 


Description of Activity Category 


Tracts of land which serenity and quiet are of extraordinary 
significance and serve an important public need and where the 
preservation of those qualities is essentiol if the area is to con- 
tinue to serve its intended purpose. Such areas could include 
amphitheaters,: particular parks or portions of parks, open spaces, 
or historic districts which are dedicated or recognized by appro- 
priate local officials for activities requiring special qualities of 
serenity and quiet, 


Picnic areas, recreation areas, playgrounds, active sports creas, 
and parks which are not included in Category A and residences, 
motels, hotels, public meeting rooms, schools, churches, libraries, 
and hospitals. 


Developed lands, properties or activities not included in 
Categorics A and B above. 


For requirements onundeveloped lands, see Paragroph 11,0, and ¢, 


Residences, motels, hotels, public meeting rooms, schools, 
churches, libraries, hospitals, and auditoriums. 


Parks in Categories A and B include all such lands (public or private) which are actually used as parks os well as 
those public lands officially set aside or designated by a governmental ogency as parks on the date of public 
knowledge of the proposed highway project, 
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APPENDIX E 
CALIFORNIA MOTOR VEHICLE NOISE STANDARDS 


State. California's vehicle noise control program has consisted of the 
enforcement of maximum, new-vehicle noise emission standards and the regula- 
tion of vehicle operation. The State has the responsibility for setting noise 
emission standards for all motor vehicles subject to registration. The Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol has the prime responsibility for enforcing these regulations. 
However, local police can also enforce them. (See Tables D, E and F). 


Local. As a general rule, a City or County-may make and enforce within its 
limits police power ordinances not in conflict with the general laws (Section 
VII, Article XI of the California Constitution). However, the right to control 
Street traffic is an exercise of the sovereign power of the State. Thus, 
Cities and Counties may not enact noise limits to be enforceable on highways. 


Loca] jurisdictions may, however, enact off-highway vehicular noise limits when 
directed at the operator. They may also designate quiet zones by banning 

noisy vehicles from certain streets, highways, or freeways. The State re- 
tains the authority to require off-highway vehicles to be equipped with an 
adequate muffler that meets the requiremdnts of Section 38245 and 38280 

of the Motor Vehicle Code. In addition, this latter section precludes the 
establishment of local noise regulations for newly manufactured off-road 
vehicles. As an illustration, the San Diego Noise Ordinance declares unlaw- 
ful the operation of off-highway motor vehicles with noise emissions in excess 
of the noise levels permitted for on-highway vehicles, with corrections made 


to adjust for distances. 


California Ariport Noise Standards 

California Administrative Code, Title 21 defines airport noise standards for 

all airports operating under permit from the California Department of Trans- 
portation, Division of Aeronautics. These regulations require each County to 
determine whether any of the airports within its boundaries has a "noise 
problem". An airport is defined by this legislation to have a "noise problem" 
if the 70 dB Community Noise Equivalent Level contour around the airport 
includes residential uses, schools, or land uses other than specified compatible 


uses. The compatible land uses are: 


TABLE D 
NOISE LIMITS FOR ON HIGHWAY MOTOR VEHICLES 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


On Streets with a On Streets with a 
Grade of 1% or higher Grade not exceed- 


ing 1% 


Speed Limit Speed Limit Speed Limit 
of 35 mph of more than of 35 mph 


or less 35 mph or less 


(1) Any motor vehicle 
with a manufac- 
turer's gross 
vehicle weight 
rating .o1 6,000 
pounds or more 
and any combina- 
tion of vehicles 
towed by such 
motor vehicle: 


(a) Before 

January 1, 1973 88 dB(A) 90 dB(A) ----- 
(b) On and after 

January 1, 1973 86 dB(A) 90 dB(A) 82 dB(A) 


(2) Any motorcycle 
other than a 
motor-driven 
cycle 82 dB(A) _ 86 dB(A) 77 aB(A) 


(3) Any other motor 
vehicle and any 
combination of 
vehicles towed by 


such motor 
vehicle 76 dB(A) 82 dB(A) 74 dB(A) 


SOURCE: Section 23130, 23130.5, Motor Vehicle Code 


TABLE E 
NOISE LIMITS FOR NEW MOTOR VEHICLES 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


S27160. (a) No person shall sell or offer for sale a new 
motor vehicle which produces a maximum noise exceeding the 
following noise limit at a distance of 50 feet from the center- 
line of travel under test procedures established by the 
department: 


(1) Any motorcycle manufactured before 1970 92 dB(A) 
(2) Any motorcycle, other than a motor-driven cycle, 

manufactured after 1969, and before 1972 88 dB(A) 
(3) Any motorcycle, other than a motor-driven cycle, 

manufactured after 1973, and before 1975 86 dB(A) 
(4) Any motorcycle, other than a motor-driven cycle, 

manufactured after 1974, and before 1978 83 dB(A) 
(5) Any motorcycle, other than a motor-driven cycle, 

manufactured after 1977, and before 1988 75 dB(A) 
(6) Any motorcycle, other than a motor-driven cycle, 

manufactured after 1987 70 dB(A) 
(7) Any snowmobile manufactured on or after 

January 1, 1973, and before January 1, 1975 82 dB(A) 


(8) Any motor vehicle with a gross vehicle weight rating 

of 6,000 pounds or more manufactured after 1967, and 

before 1973 88 dB(A) 
(9) Any motor vehicle with a gross vehicle weight rating 

of 6,000 pounds or more manufactured after 1972, and 

before 1975 86 dB(A) 
(10) Any motor vehicle with a gross vehicle weight rating 

of 6,000 pounds or more manufactured after 1974, and 

before 1978 83 dB(A) 
(11) Any motor vehicle with a gross vehicle weight rating . 

of 6,000 pounds or more manufactured after 1977, and 


before 1988 80 dB(A) 
(12) Any motor vehicle with a gross vehicle weight rating 

of 6,000 pounds or more manufactured after 1987 70 dB(A) 
(13) Any other motor vehicle manufactured after 1967, and 

before 1973 86 dB(A) 
(14) Any other motor vehicle manufactured after O72: send 

before 1975 84 dB(A) 
(15) Any other motor vehicle manufactured after 1974, and 

before 1978 80 dB(A) 
(16) Any other motor vehicle manufactured after 1977, and 

before 1988 75 dB(A) 
(17) Any other motor vehicle manufactured after 1987 70 dB(A) 


SOURCE: Section 27160, Motor Vehicle Code 


TABLE F 


‘NOISE LIMITS FOR NEW OFF-HIGHWAY MOTOR VEHICLES 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


(1) Any such vehicle manufactured on or 
January 1, 1972, and before January 


(2) Any such vehicle manufactured on or 
January 1, 1973, and before January 


(3) <Any such vehicle manufactured on or 
January 1, 1975 


after 
Dy, (P9873 


after 
Bees ES  g, 


after 


SOURCE: Section 38280, Motor Vehicle Code 


92 dB(A) 
88 dB(A) 


86 dB(A) 


a) Agricultural 


Airport property 


) 

c) Industrial property 
) Commercial property 
) 


Property subject to an avigation easement for noise 


f) Zoned open space 


g) High rise apartments inwhith adequate noise insulation has been provided. 
Adequate means the noise reduction of the structure is sufficient to assure 
that the interior CNEL in any habitable room does not exceed 45 dB. 


th) Existing acoustically treated homes, provided that the difference between 
the exterior CNEL and the noise impact criterion level (70 dB) does not 
exceed the difference between the noise attenuation provided by the 
acoustically treated home and the value 20 decibels. 


After December 31, 1985, the noise impact criterion becomes 65 dB CNEL. 


iby an airport is determined by the County to have a "noise problem," the 
airport proprietor must install a continuous noise monitoring system at the 
airport and must implement a plan to reduce the airport's noise impact so that 
only compatible land uses will be within the noise impact criterion contour. 
Methods to be used to control the noise impact include: 


a) Encouraging use of the airport classes with lower noise level characteris- 
tics and discouraging use by higher noise level aircraft classes; 


b) Encouraging approach and departure flight paths and procedures to minimize 
the noise in residential areas, 


c) Planning runway utilization schedules to take into account adjacent 
residential areas, noise characteristics of aircraft and noise-sensitive 
time periods. 


d) Reduction of the flight frequency, particularly in the most noise sensitive 
time periods and by the noisier aircraft; 


e) Employing shielding for advantage, using natural terrain, buildings, 
etc., and 


f) Development of a compatible land use within the noise impact boundary. 


Califormia Noise Insulation Standards 


Noise Insulation Standards are now part of the California Administrative 
Code, Title 25. These apply to all new multi-family dwelling units including 
apartment houses, condominium units, hotels, and motels. Detached single- 
family dwellings are excluded. The standard consitlers two areas of noise 
control: insulation of one unit from another; and isolation of interior 
living spaces from exterior noise. The insulation requirement is implemented 
through the Uniform Building Code, Chapter 35, which specifies minimum design 
requirements for party walls and floor/ceiling assemblies in terms of Sound 
Transmission Class (STC) and Impact Insulation Class (IIC) ratings. 


The noise isolation requirement specifies that the interior Community Noise 
Equivalent Level attributable to exterior sources, shall not exceed 45 dB 

in any habitable room. It also states that residential structures to be 
located within an annual CNEL contour of 60 dB require an acoustical analysis 
showing that the proposed building has been designed to limit intruding noise 
to the allowable interior noise level. Evidence of compliance with the 
Standard is to consist of an acoustical analysis report prepared by a person 
experienced in the field of acoustical engineering and submitted with the 


application for a building permit. 


The noise contours produced for the Noise Element provide a basis for 
identifying residential projects which will be affected by isolation require- 
ments of the Noise Insulation Standards. Administrative procedures need to 
be set up within the City so that affected projects will recieve the acoustical 
analysis stipulated by these standards. 


California Office of Noise Control, Noise Compatibility Guidelines 


The California Office of Noise Control has published guidelines for evaluating 
-land use compatibility with various noise environments. (See Table G) 
These recommendations consider noise sensitivity factors such as: 


1. Speech communication needs; 
2. Subjective judgments of noise acceptability and relative noisiness; 
3. Need for freedom from noise intrusions; and 


4. Sleep sensitivity criteria. 


Different considerations are involved in determining noise sensitivities 
for differing land uses and activities. For example, noise level limits 
TON, satisfactory speech communication in a home are different from those 
for satisfactory telephone usage in an office. The guidelines attempt to 
account for these considerations as well as anticipated noise-sensitive 
activities that occur both outdoors and indoors. Also recognized is the 
‘amount of outdoor-to-indoor noise reduction provided by typical structures. 


In conjunction with the land use compatibility recommendations, the Office 
of Noise Control has developed numerical correction factors to be applied 
to noise sources. These values account for some of the influences which 
may cause noise to be more acceptable, or less acceptable, than normally 
expected. Significant among these influences are: existing outdoor ambient 
levels (which indicates relative intrusiveness of the noise source), general 
community attitude towards the noise source, prior history with the noise 
source, and total characteristics of the noise. When it is possible to 
evaluate some or all of these factors, the measured or estimated level of 

a noise source may be adjusted by means of the correction values listed 

in Table in order to more accurately assess the acceptability of a new 


noise source. 


In development of these land use acceptability recommendations, the Office 
of NOise Control made an effort to maintain consistency with the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency's "Levels Identified as Reguisite to Protect 
Public Health and Welfare with an Adequate Margin of Safety. 

In both the EPA findings and Office of Noise Control recommendations, an 
interior Day-Night Average Sound Level of 45 dB, attributable to exterior 
noise sources, is considered to be the maximum level consistent with normal] 
residential activity. Considering the typical range of 12 to 18 dB(A) 


noise reduction provided by residential dwellings (with windows partly open), 
the 60 dB value identified in Table G as "normally acceptable" for residen- 
tial land use would provide an interior environment of about 45 dB. 


TABLE G 


LAND USE COMPATABILITY FOR COMMUNITY NOISE ENVIRONMENTS 


COMMUNITY NOISE EXPOSURE 


INTERPRETATION — 


Ldn OR CNEL, dB 


LAND USE CATEGORY 

55 60 65 
RESIDENTIAL — LOW DENSITY 
SINGLE FAMILY, DUPLEX, 
MOBILE HOMES 


RESIDENTIAL — MULTI. FAMILY 


TRANSIENT LODGING — 
MOTELS, HOTELS 


SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, 
CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, | 
NURSING HOMES 


AUDITORIUMS, CONCERT 
HALLS, AMPHITHEATRES 


SPORTS ARENA, OUTDOOR 
SPECTATOR SPORTS 


PLAYGROUNDS, 
NEIGHBORHOOD PARKS 


GOLF COURSES, RIDING 
STABLES, WATER RECREATION, 
CEMETERIES 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, BUSINESS 
COMMERCIAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL, MANUFACTURING 
UTILITIES, AGRICULTURE 


70 
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NORMALLY ACCEPTABLE 


Specified land use is satisfactory, based 
upon the assumption that any buildings 
involved are of normal conventional 
construction, without any special noise 
insulation requirements. 


Wd 


CONDITIONALLY ACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should 

be undertaken only after a detailed analysis 
of the noise reduction requirements is made 
and needed noise insulation features included 
in the design. Conventional construction, but 
with closed windows and fresh air supply 
systems or air conditioning will normally 
suffice. 


75 


NORMALLY UNACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should 
generally be discouraged. If new construction 
or development does proceed, a detailed analysis 
of the noise reduction requirements must be 
made and needed noise insulation features 
included in the design. 


CLEARLY UNACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should 
generally not be undertaken. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN DETERMINATION OF NOISE—COMPATIBLE LAND USE 


A. NORMALIZED NOISE EXPOSURE INFORMATION DESIRED 


Where sufficient data exists, evaluate land use suitability with respect 
toa “normalized” value of CNEL or Lg,. Normalized values are 
obtained by adding or subtracting the constants described In Table 1 
to the measured or calculated value of CNEL or Lgp. 


B. NOISE SOURCE CHARACTERISTICS 


The land use-noise compatibility recommendations should be viewed 
in relation to the specific source of the noise. For example, aircraft 
and railroad noise is normally made up of higher single noise events 
than auto traffic but occurs less frequently. Therefore, different 
sources yielding the same composite noise exposure do not necessarily 
Create the same noise environment. The State Aeronautics Act uses 
65 dB CNEL as the criterion which airports must eventually meet to 
protect existing residential communities from unacceptable exposure 
to aircraft noise. In order to facilitate the purposes of the Act, one of 
which is to encourage land uses compatible with the 65 dB CNEL 
criterion wherever possible, and in order to facilitate the ability of 
airports to comply with the Act, residential uses located in Com 


munity Noise Exposure Areas greater than 65 dB should be discour- 
aged and considered located within normally unacceptable areas, 


C. SUITABLE INTERIOR ENVIRONMENTS 


One objective of locating residential units relative to a known noise 
source is to maintain a suitable interior noise environment at no 
greater than 45 dB CNEL of Ldn- This requirement, coupled with 
the measured or calculated noise reduction performance of the type 
of structure under consideration, should govern the minimum accept- 
able distance to a noise source, 


D. ACCEPTABLE OUTDOOR ENVIRONMENTS 


Another consideration, which in some communities Is an overriding 
factor, Is the desire for an acceptable outdoor noise environment. 
When this is the case, more restrictive standards for land use com- 


patibility, typically below the maximum considered “ normally 
acceptable” for that land use category, may be appropriate. 
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HEMET - RYAN AIRPORT NOISE CONTOURS 
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APPENDIX F 


TECHNICAL DATA BASE 
FOR 
HEMET - RYAN AIRPORT NOISE CONTOURS 


Input Data 

The operations data for Hemet-Ryan Airport were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Airports, County of Riverside*. The operational data were for the 
year 1978 and 1986 and included General Aviation Aircraft, Glider Tow Air- 
craft, and Fire Bomber Aircraft. The projected operations for the year 
1978 and 1986 by aircraft type are shown in Tables H and lL. 


Aircraft take-off and land to the southwest 97% of the time. The north- 
east runway is used 3% of the time. Fire Bomber aircraft fly 98% of their 
missions between 7:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. and 2% between 10:00 P.M. to 
7:00 A.M. Other aircraft use the airport at night 5% of the time with most 
(95%) of their flights occurring between 7:00 A.M. and 10:00 P.M. 


The flight paths used to describe Hemet-Ryan Airport are described in 
Table J. Aircraft utilization by runway, operation and flight track are 


presented in Tablek. 


Standard take-off and approach profiles were used for general aviation air- 
craft. Take-off profiles for Fire Bomber aircraft are presented in Table L. 
Approach profiles are presented in Table M. Fire Bomber approach profiles 


were modeled using a 3° glide slope. 
Noise Data 


Noise data for all aircraft using Hemet-Ryan Airport were readily available 
from the literature except for the modified C-119 Fire Bomber aircraft. 

This aircraft has been modified by the addition of a jet engine mounted on 
top of the fuselage and is used during take-off operations but not landing 
operations. Standard noise curves were used for the C-119 approach noise. 

The type of jet engine used on the C-119J is not common but was used on the 
Navy's Neptune (P2) aircraft. A similar engine is on the Navy's S-3 aircraft. 
By comparing the noise curves for the C-119, S-3 and P-2 and correcting for 


*Letter Reports, July 10, 1978 and March 29, 1979 from Airports Director to 
Ultrasystems, Inc. 


TABLE H 
EXISTING 1978 ANNUAL OPERATIONS BY AIRCRAFT TYPE 


General Aviation (less glider tows) 
Single Engine Propeller 
Two Engine Propeller 
Two Engine Business Jet 
(Citation) 


Glider Tow Aircraft 
(150 hp single engine propeller) 


Fire Bomber Aircraft 


TABLE L 
PROJECTED 1986 ANNUAL OPERATIONS BY AIRCRAFT TYPE 


General Aviation (less glider tows) 
Single Engine Propeller 
Two Engine Propeller 
Two Engine Business Jet 


78 ,000 


Glider Tow Aircraft . 18,000 
(150 hp single engine propeller) 


Fire Bomber Aircraft 


100,000 


TABLE J 


FLIGHT PATHS AT HEMET - RYAN AIRPORT 
FOR USE IN 
DESCRIBING NOISE CONTOURS 


Flight Path Number Description 
1 Runway 23L. Take-off. 


Start Left Turn 8000' from Break Release. 
Radius of Turn 4000'. 


Z Runway 23L. Take-off. 
Straight Out - No Turns. 
3 Runway 23L. Take-off. 


Start Left Turn 5500' from Break Release. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


4 Runway 23R. Take-off. 
Start Right Turn 4800' from Break Release. 
Radius of Turn 2500'. 


5 Runway 5R. Take-off. 
Start Right Turn 7300' from Break Release. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


6 Runway 5R. Take-off. . 
Start Right Turn 8300' from Break Release. 
Radius of Turn 3000'. 


7 Runway 5R. Landing. 
Straight In. 
8 Runway 23R. Landing. 


Start Right Turn 2800' from end of 23R. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


9 Runway 5R. Landing. 
Start Right Turn 1200' from end of 5R. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


10 Runway 23L. Landing. 
Start Right Turn 2000' from end of Runway 23L. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


1] Runway 23L. Landing. 
Start Left Turn 3000' from end of Runway 23L. 
Radius of Turn 1500'. 


Distance From 
Break Release (ft) . 


0 
500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,500 
6,000 
6,500 
7,000 
7,500 
8,000 
8,500 
9,000 
9,500 
10,000 
10,500 oe 
17,000 
11,500 
12,000 
12,500 
13,009 
13,500 
14,000 
14,500 
15,000 
20,000 


F-4 TABLE K 


TAKE OFF PROFILES 
FIRE BOMBER 
AIRCRAFT 


13025 
1,070 
17520 


C-119J 


ae A 


715 


835 


Lae: 


615 


1,140 


° 


Altitude (ft) | 
DC-4/6/7, B-17 


TABLE L 
TAKE OFF NOISE CURVES 


| SEL, dB 


Distance | Business* 


S-2. 
to Aircraft Jet Fire : 
(feet) (Cessna) Bomber C-119J DC-4/6/7, B-17 


200 23 106.6 
400 Gil l03<2 
800 83.7 3955 
1,600 80.0 95.4 
S500 ee) 90.9 
6,300 ile) 8579 
12,500 65.2 79.9 
25,000 of 712.6 


* Source: Sound Exposure Level Versus Distance Curves for Civil Aircraft, Bishop, Mills, Beckman, 1974, 


TABLE M 
APPROACH NOISE CURVES 


SEL, dB 


One 
Distance ; Engine* Business 
to Aircraft Prop Jet 
| (feet) < 180 hp » (Cessna). DC-4/6/7, B-17 


9 96.4 

400 83.4 93.1 
800 ery! 89.6 
1,600 75.7 85.8 
3,150 hee 81.4 
6,300 66.3 76.5 
12,500 60.6 70.7 
25,000 53.6 63.6 


the fact that the C-119J uses only one jet engine in addition to the pro- 
peller engines, a noise curve for the C-119J was derived. Table N. shows 
a comparison of C-119 and C-119J noise for take-off. | 


Relative Contribution of Each Aircraft Type 


Because the Fire Bombers only use the airport during emergencies, the con- 
tours generated do not represent an "average" day even though they are 
based on the average operation per day. To single out and identify the 
noise contribution of the Fire Bomber aircraft, a single point near the 

end of runway 5R was isolated and individual aircraft contributions were 
singled out. The special point was 1,500 feet southwest, along the center- 
line of the runway and 500 feet north of the centerline of the runway. The 
1986 contour value at this point is 64 Lan: Table O shows the Lan contri- 
bution from the various aircraft types. Table O.clearly shows that if the 
Fire Bombers were not considered, the Lan would be 59 dB instead of 64 dB. 
In reality, most days do not have Fire Bomber activity while on those days 
that do, the Lan is considerably higher than the annual contours show. 


* 
** 


TABLE N 
COMPARISON OF C-119 AND C-119J NOISE FOR TAKE-OFF OPERATIONS 


SEES Uae 
Distance to 
Aircraft, feet C=119* C-119J** 


200 
400 


800 
1,600 
3,150 
6,300 

12,900 
25 ,000 


WO MONW OWN N — 
ONRP HWW — 


TABLE O 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF VARIOUS AIRCRAFT TYPES 
TO A POINT WHOSE TOTAL Lan IS 64 dB 


1986 


Aircraft Type Can for Aircraft Type 


1 engine prop, 180 hp 
1 engine prop, 180 hp 


2 engine prop, 12,500 lbs 
Business Jet 

S-2 Fire Bomber 

C-119J 

DC-4/6/7, B-17 


Source: Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Medical Research Laboratory 


Source: Derived from C-119, S-3 and P-2 data. 
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HIGHWAY TRAFFIC NOISE MODEL, HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CHARACTERISTICS, 


AND NOISE CONTOUR VALUES RESULTS 


G-1l 
APPENDIX G 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC NOISE MODEL, HIGHWAY TRAFFIC CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND NOISE CONTOUR VALUES RESULTS 


Highway traffic noise levels for the existing year (1979) and the future 
case condition (year 2000) were calculated by computer using current state- 
of-the-art highway traffic noise prediction methods (FHWA-RD-77-108). The 
Federal Highway Administration Highway Traffic Noise Prediction Model used 
in calculating traffic noise emission levels arrives at a predicted noise 
level through a series of adjustments to a reference sound level per vehicle 
class; i.e., autos and trucks. The reference level is the Leg or Energy Mean 
Emission Level. Adjustments are then made to the reference level to account 
for such variables as traffic flows (per day and nighttime period), speed, 
percent truck traffic and relative distance. The acoustic environment as 
determined by the model is then weighted by 10 dBA for nighttime emission 
levels. Results of the analysis are then specified in terms of Equal Ly, 
Contour Values (expressed as distance to noise contour value in feet from 


respective roadway centerline). 


Contained in the following tables are the highway traffic characteristics 
used to compute existing and future traffic noise levels within the City 

of Hemet (Tables P and Q), and the noise contour results, expressed as 

distance in feet from the centerline of the respective roadway segment to 
values of S5Ly,, 60L4,, 65L4,» and 70L Gn (Tables R and S). 


NY DOD Wo FS Ww FY 


DEVONSHIRE 


LATHAM 


FLORIDA 


ACACIA 


MAYBERRY 


TABLE P 
Ant 

CITYFBORY.. /STALE 2500, 
STATE/SANTA FE 3000, 
SANTA FE/CITY BDRY. 1500, 
KIRBY/PALM 2500, 
PALM/GILBERT — 3500, 
GILBERT/STATE | 5000, 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 7000, 
SANDERSON/LYON 16000, 
LYON/SAN JACINTO | 22000, 
SAN JACINTO/CITY BDRY. 26000, 
SANDERSON/LYON 1500, 
LYON/STATE 3n00, 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 5000, 
LYON/STATE | 1909, 
STATE/CITY BORY. 1500, 


FRFEWAY/RIIAIDWAY CHAKACTERISTICS 


YEAR 1979 


PFRCENT OF ADT FUR 
AUTO = MeTRUCK HeTRUCK 


99.0 
99.0 
99.9 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
97.9 
97.0 
97.0 
99.0 
99.0) 
99.0 
99.0 


99.0 


AUTO) 
35. 
507 


39, 


SRE 


Bho 
$0 
30, 
45, 
357 
(ape) 
40, 
35, 
25 
30, 


30. 


SPEFNDS 
MeTRUCK 


55% 
30. 
30. 
35. 
3S. 
30. 
30, 
45. 
35. 
25-6 
40. 
35. 
256 
50. 


30. 


H=eTRUCK 


35, 
30, 
30, 
35. 
35. 
306 
30. 
45, 
35. 
25. 
40, 
556 
25 
30, 


30, 
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47 
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53 
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TABLE Peck" © Continued 


FLORI DA/OAKLAND 
STATE - CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORI DA 
FLORIDA/CITY BDRY. 
BUENA VISTA- CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
SANTA FE  - STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE . 
SAN JACINTO- CITY BDRY./ACACIA 


YEAR 1979 


PERCENT IF ANT FUR 


AUTO) 
99.0 
99.0 
99.90 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


99.90 


99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


99.0 


MeTRLICK 


He TRUCK 


FREEWAY/RIVANWAY CHAKACTERISTICS 


AUTI) 
50, 
Sol. 
2 
30, 
30, 
30, 


35. 


39% 
30, 
256 
2% 
so% 
ae ae 
eo 


30, 


SPEEDS 

MeTRUCK HelTRUCK 
30. 30, 
26 a5 
35. 35. 
30, 30. 
30. 30, 
30. 30. 
35. 35. 
35. 35. 
30. 30, 
25. o5r 
25. 25, 
35. 35. 
25. 25. 
25. 25, 


30. 30. 


61 
62 
63 
64 


TABLE P . . . Continued 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 

~ OAKLAND - CITY BDRY./STATE 


STATE/SAN JACINTO 


ADT 
B0N0, 
15090, 
1500. 


6000, 


FREFEWAY/RiJANKAY CHARACTERISTICS 


YEAR 1979 


PERCENT (IF ADT FOR 


AUTO) 
99.0 
99.90 
99.9 


99.0 


Me TRUCK 


He TRUCK 


AUTN 
S05, 
30% 
eats 
25. 


SPEFOS 
MeTRUCK 


30, 
30. 
25 


256 


He TRUCK 
30. 
30, 
256 


dio 


TABLE 


DEVONSHIRE 


LATHAM 


FLORIDA 


ACACIA 


MAYBERRY 


CITY BDRY./STATE 
STATE/SANTA FE 
SANTA FE/CITY BDRY. 
KIRBY/PALM 
PALM/GILBERT 
GILBERT/STATE 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 
SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/SAN JACINTO 


SAN JACINTO/CITY BDRY. 


SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/CITY BDRY. 


ant 
Yonn0, 


15000, 


7150,0,0'~ 


snan, 

7000, 
10000, 
11000, 
35000, 
40000, 
420090, 
12000, 
14000, 
16000, 

S000, 


6000, 


FREE WAV /QI:AlWAY CHARACTERISTICS 


YEAR 2900 


PFPCENT OF ANT FUR 
AUTO MeTRUCK HeTRUCK 


9976.0 P20 0.0 
99.9 1-6 0.9 
99.0 10 0.0 
99.6 1,0 0.0 
99.0 1.0 0.0 
99.9 1.0 0.0 
99.0 1.n 0.0 
97.0 e.0 1.0 
97.0 260 1.0 
97.0 ono 1.0 
99.0 10 0.9 
29.0 0 0.0 
99.0 Pea 0.0 
99.0 1.0 0.0 
99.90 Par 0.0 


AUTN 


Se 
39, 
50, 
ilies 
55:6 
30, 
30, 
4S, 
35% 
2% 
40, 
35% 
es 
50% 


507. 


SPEEDS 
Me=TRUCK 


35. 
30, 
30, 
35. 
35. 
30. 
30, 
45, 
35. 
(bis 
40. 
35. 
25. 
30. 


30, 


HeTRUCK 


55. 
30, 
507. 
35. 
35. 
30, 
30. 
as, 
356 
ace 
40, 
35% 
a5 
50% 


3u. 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
2] 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
n28 
29 
30 


TABLEQ . . . Continued 
WHITTIER - SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/STATE 


JOHNSTON 
STETSON 


HARRISON 


WARREN 
CAWSTON 
SANDERSON 


STATE/SAN JACINTO 
LYON/SAN JACINTO 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON/KIRBY 
KIRBY/LYON 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/CITY BDRY. 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON/LYON 
PALM/STATE 


CITY BDRY./CITY BDRY. 


HARRISON/STETSON 
CITY BDRY./HARRISON 


ant 
SOOO 
12000, 
13900, 
29500, 
30000, 
57000, 


37000, 


37000, 
34000, 
16000, 
19000, 
16000, 
10000, 

8000, 


17000. 


— 


FREEWAY/RIIANDWAY CHARACTERISTICS 


YFAR 2000 


PERCENT OF ADT FUR 


AUTH 


98.0 


Me TRUCK 


HeTRUCK 


AUTO 
35, 
55 
35, 
eee 
40, 
40, 


40, 


35, 
35, 
40. 
40, 
40, 
4s, 
30, 


40, 


SPEEUDS 
MeTRUCK 


35. 
53 
35. 
35. 
40. 
40, 


40. 


35. 
35. 
40. 
40, 
40. 
4S. 
30. 


40, 


HeTRUCK 


35. 
aa. 
Soe 
35, 
40, 
a0, 
40, 
35. 
35, 
40, 
uo, 
4Q, 
4S, 
50; 


40, 


3] 
oc 
2) 
34 
35 
36 
o1. 
38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 
a4 
45 


TABLE Q@.., 


KIRBY 


LYON 


PALM 


GILBERT 


. Continued 


HARRISON/STETSON 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 


DEVONSHIRE/CITY BDRY. 


HARRISON/STETSON 
STETSON/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/CITY BODRY. 
STETSON/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 


AQT 
20000, 
22000, 
12000, 
12000, 
12000, 
17000, 


17000, 


leoa0, 
12000, 
9000, 
9000, 
8000, 
8000, 
10000, 


19000, 


FRFEWAY/RIJAIWAY CHAFACTERISTICS 


YEAR 2900 


PERCENT (F ADT FI'k 


AUTO 
98.0) 
98,0 
99.0 
99.90 
99.0 
99.0 


99.0 


99.0 
9950 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


29.0 


Me T PICK 


HelTRIUCK 


AUTO 
40, 
40, 
35, 
55% 
40, 
40, 


Se 


35. 
35, 
40, 
55.6 
39. 
LU 
S56 


30, 


SPEENS 
MeTRUCK 


40. 
40. 
35. 
35-6 
40. 
4n. 


35. 


35. 
35. 
40. 
35. 
30, 
30°52 
35. 


30. 


HeTRUCK 


46 
47 
48 


49 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


56 


57 
58 
59 
60 


_ « 
TABLE Q . . . Continued 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
STATE - CITY BDRY./STETSON 


BUENA VISTA- 


SANTA FE - 


SAN JACINTO- 


STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/CITY BDRY. 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSOH/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/FLORIDA 


FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE , 


CITY BDRY./ACACIA 


ant 
ANNO, 
19000, 
20000, 
235000, 
23nno0, 
25000, 
3000, 
9000. 
9000, 
10000, 
9000, 
9000, 
9500, 
109090, 


17000, 


FRFEWAY/RUADWAY CHARACTERISTICS 


YEAR 2000 


PERCENT fF ADT FUR 


AUT 
ASRS, 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.90 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


99.0 


MeTFIICK 


HeTRUCK 


AUTO 
30, 
35, 
35, 
50, 
SOR 
30, 
35. 
SS. 
30, 
25. 
ras ye 
35), 
25. 
25. 


30, 


SPEEDS 
MeTRUCK 


30. 
Spit 
35. 
39. 
30. 
30. 
35. 
35. 
30, 
256 
25. 
35. 
25. 
25. 


30. 


HeTRUCK 


Se 
33), 
a5%. 
30. 
a0. 
30, 
35. 
35. 
30, 
25% 
25 
S35 
25. 
256 


30, 


0TSs9 


61 


62 
63 
64 


TABLE &. . . Continued 


ACACIA/FLORIDA 

FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
OAKLAND - CITY BDRY./STATE 

STATE/SAN JACINTO 


ADT 
20000. 
25000, 

7000, 


11000. 


FRFEWAY/ROANDWAY CHARACTERISTICS 


YEAR enn) 


PERCENT NEF ADT Fil¥ 


AUTO 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 


99.0 


MeTRUCK 


HefRi'CK 


AUTO 
50 
30, 
Ps wr 


25% 


SPEEDS 
MeTRUCA 


50, 
30. 
256 


256 


HeTRUCK 
30. 
30, 
25. 


ens 


Lusd 
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mo FF WwW Pp 


TABLE R 


DEVONSHIRE 


LATHAM 


FLORIDA 


ACACIA 


MAYBERRY 


CITY BORY./STATE 
STATE/SANTA FE 
SANTA FE/CITY BDRY. 
KIRBY /PALM 
PALM/GILBERT 
GILBERT/STATE 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 
SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/SAN JACINTO 
SAN JACINTO/CITY BORY. 
SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/SAN JACINTO 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/CITY BDRY. 


OISTANCE Tt! NOISE CONTIUNRS FXPRESSE! 
IN FEET F814 CENTER LINE OF RIJDADWAY 


YEAR 1979 


CLON) 

SS DRA 60 NRA 65 OBA 70 NBA 
S6. 2o, lier 6. 
a7, ec. 10. D6 
BO. lu, 6, 3. 
S6. Zire le. on 
UU eIrRar ele ic 
a at 14, 7. 
83, 39. 18, 8. 
390, Doane Bu, 39. 
S205 150, 70, Se 
218, EQ a7, Ze. 
Sis 23s 1 S% 
OS. 29, 14, 6, 
4a, Cer. 10. Si 
°3. ache oie 2. 


30. La, 6, ye 


Cilm 


TABLE R . Continued 
WHITTIER - SANDERSON/LYON 
LYON/STATE 


JOHNSTON 
STETSON 


HARRISON 


WARREN 
CAWSTON 
SANDERSON 


STATE/SAN JACINTO 
LYON/SAN JACINTO 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON/KIRBY 
KIRBY/LYON 
LYON/STATE 
STATE/CITY BDRY. 
CITY BDRY./SANDERSON 
SANDERSON/LYON 
PALM/STATE . 


Cli veoOki. /CLTY BOR. 


HARRISON/STETSON 
CITY BDRY./HARRISON 


DISTANCE Th NAISE CONTOURS FXPRESSED 
IN FEET FRI™ CENTER LTINE (1F kKUADWAY 


YEAR 1979 


(LON) 


69 DBA 


65 NGA 


Sr=. 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4) 
42 
"43 
44 
45 


TABLE 


KIRBY 


LYON 


PALM 


GILBERT 


Ro Continued 


HARRISON/STETSON 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
STETSON/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 
DEVONSHIRE/CITY BDRY. 
HARRISON/STETSON 
STETSON/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/CITY BDRY. 
STETSON/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 


DISTANCF TI) wOISF CONTOURS EXPRESSEN 
Is FEFT FRIIM CENTER LINE OF ROADWAY 


YEAR 1979 
(LON) 


69 NBA 


65 NBA 


vt-2 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


TABLE 


STATE - 


BUENA VISTA- 


SANTA FE - 


SAN JACINTO- 


al Continued 


FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/CITY BODRY. 
CITY BDRY./STETSON 
TETSON/HAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/ACACIA 
ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 
STETSON/MAYBERRY 
MAYBERRY/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/DEVONSHIRE 
CITY BDRY./ACACIA 


NTSTANCF Tir ANTSE CONTHURS ExPRKESSED 
IN FFET FRIIM CENTER LINE QF RNADAAY 


YEAR 1979 
(LIAN) 


600 DBA 


6S Nba 


70 NA 


-ST-9 


61 
62 
63 
64 


TABLE FE. . 


OAKLAND 


. Continued 


ACACIA/FLORIDA 
FLORIDA/OAKLAND 

- CITY BDRY./STATE 
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INTRODUCTION 


This edition of the Seismic and Public Safety Element is based 

on the original version, entitled "Seismic Safety and Public 
Safety General Plan Elements," prepared by Envicom Corporation 
and adopted by the Hemet City Council. on May 11, 1976. This 
update follows a recommendation of the 1976 plan to review and 
revise the Element every five years. As suggested in the General 
Plan Guidelines, published by the Office of Planning and Research, 
the required elements of Seismic Safety and Public Safety are 
combined and synthesized both in content and organization in 

this update. This revision takes into account certain revisions, 
applicable to the Hemet area, to the County of Riverside's 
Geotechnical Report. 


Legislative Authority 


The California State Legislature, through requirements of 

the Seismic Safety and Public Safety Element, has placed 
specific responsibilities on local government for identifi- 
cation and evaluation of natural hazards and forma tor Ot 
programs and regulations to reduce the risk of natural hazards. 
Specifticrauthorary eis derived from Government Code Sections 
65302(f) and 65302.1 which require Seismic Safety and Public 
Safety Elements of all city and county general plans, as 
follows: 


"A Seismic Safety Element consisting of an identifi- 
cation and appraisal of seismic hazards such as 
susceptibility to surface ruptures LOM Pfau elo, 
to ground shaking, to ground farliunes 1.01 to, ine 
effects of seismically induced waves such as tsu- 
namis and seiches." 


"The Seismic Safety Element shall also include an 
appraisal of mudslides, landslides, and slope sta— 
bility as necessary geologic hazards that must be 
considered simultaneously with other hazards such 
as possible surface ruptures from faulting, ground 
shaking, ground failure, and seismically induced 
waves, »\ (Section 605020h))) 


"A Safety Element for the protection of the community 
from fires and geologic hazards including features 
necessary for such protection as evacuation routes’, 
peak load water supply requirements, minimum road 
widths, clearances around structures, and geologic 
hazard mapping in areas of known geologic hazaras." 
(Section Gos0271) 
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The effect of ‘these sections is to require cities and counties 
to take seismic and other natural hazards into account in their 
planning programs. The principal catalyst for these require- 
ments was the February 9, 1271 San Fernando earthquake in 
which 65 people were killed and property damage exceeded the 
billion dollar mark. Conclusions from the 1973 Urban Geology 
Master Plan for California also give cause for considering 
Beolog ict hazards Sn the planning process. Summary conclusions 
from this study estimate dollar losses due to geologic hazards 
in California between 1970 and 2000 will amount to more 

than $55 billion. 


Purpose and Approach 


The basic objectives of the Seismic and Public Safety Element 
are to identify and evaluate natural hazards confronting cities 
and counties and to recommend policies that would reduce the 
adverse impact of those hazards if they are realized. Speci- 
fically, this element evaluates both primary and secondary 
Seismic, geologic, and fire hazards. The intent of the recom- 
mended policies is to provide an opportunity to reduce the 
loss of Life, property damage, and social and economic dislo- 
cations ins the event of 4 major earthquake, flood, or fire. 


The purpose of this document is to serve as an OLticigl -guade to 
PnevC iy. Counce. the Planning Commission and other governmental 
beodles> citizens. and private organizations concerned with natural 
hazards in the City of Hemet. The Seismic and Public Safety 
Element is intended to establish uniformity of policy and direc- 
tion within the City government to minimize the risk from 
Seismic events and other natural hazards. This Element includes 
goals, policies and specific actions as a basis tor decisioan= 
making in public and private development matters. Such informa- 
tion is to be used in conjunction with other established City 
policies contained in the General Plan, and should play a major 
role in determining future land use. 


The Seismic and Public Safety Element is intended to implement 
the County of Riverside Geotechnical Report, which contains a 
detalled@angivats at Seismic, flood, and inundation hazards for 
the City of Hemet as well as the entire County of Riverside. 
There will be a need to update the Geotechnical Report frequently 
due to the ongoing emergence of new scientific data. Therefore, 
the Geotechnical Report will be maintained aS a resource back- 
ground document to support this policy report.. Only the poliey 
report will be adopted by resolution by the City of Hemet 

City Council to avoid frequent General Plan amendments to the 
Geotechnical Report. 


It should be noted that the sciences of seismology and fire 
ecology are relatively young and that much remains to be learned. 
The basic philosophy under which this document was prepared is 


Be Ne 


that we should incorporate natural hazards analysis into the 
planning process based on what we know today, rather than 
waiting until we know all that we would like to know. 


This Element contains a discussion of risk determination, 
hazard reduction, seismic and geologic hazards, and fire 
hazards and protection: In conclusion, the way this 
element relates to other General Plan Elements is presented 
as required by the State guidelines. 


Rebs 'K 
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RISK DETERMINATION 


Introduction 


The determination of “acceptable risk" is at once both simple 
and exceedingly complex. The Council on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (CIR) defined three categories of "risk'' from natural and 
man-made hazards. 


1) Acceptable Risk: The level of risk below which no 
specific action by government is deemed to be 
necessary. 

2) Unacceptable Risk: The level of risk above which 
specific action by government is deemed to be 
necessary to protect life and property. 

3) Avoidable Risk: A risk which need not be taken 
because individual or public goals can be achieved 
at the same, or less, total "cost" by other means 
without taking the risk. 


These somewhat simplistic definitions mask the problem of deter- 
mining how many deaths, injuries, and dollars lost, are "accept- 
able'' to a community. A somewhat different approacno, -impi ted 

by the California Legislature's Joint Committee on Seismic salety, 
provides the basic rationale for risk determination as used here. 
The basic conclusions arrived at by this Committee ine their 

Final Report? include: 


1) ‘there is no uniform evel of risk acceptable to public; 
2) maximum safety is desirable; 
3) demands for increased safety must be related to costs; 


4) these demands vary with time, place, occupation, culture, 
and other factors, including subjective feelings, 
emotional reactions, and irrational consideration; 


5) reduced risk is attainable at a cost with present 
technology. 


It is acknowledged that a hazard-free environment is an impossib- 
ility. Natural hazards, in the absence of development, generally 
pose only limited danger to man. With the introduction of man- 
made structures and facilities existing natural "hazards" become 
"risks". In an attempt to minimize these risks, various codes 
and ordinances have been adopted, including health and building 
codes, which generally define what is unsafe. While some unsafe 


loouncil on Intergovernmental Relations, General Plan Guidelines, 
Sacramento, Sept., 1973, page IV-26. 


ene : sees? : ; 
Joint Committee on Seismic Safety, Calif. Legislature, Meeting the 
Earthquake Challenge--Final Report, Sacramento, 1974, pp. 179-180. 


conditions exist because of limited technology, resources, or 
different priority, it does not necessarily mean that these 
risks are acceptable. They must be tolerated, however, until 
improved technology, additional resources, or reordered priori- 
ties permit their reduction. In this sense, “acceptable risk" 
is that which cannot, for a variety of reasons, currently be 
reduced 5 it ‘shoul dsbe apparent that what is determined to be 
"acceptable" changes as technology, resources, and priorities 
change. 


There are three basic tenets upon which a modified risk deter- 
mination of "unacceptable risk* 3 tis baseds "First, no perceiv- 
able risk is "acceptable", only tolerated. pecono, in” lieht 
of limited resources and technology, some risk must always be 
tolerated) Third, criteria can be selected with which to 
identify risks that are unacceptable. Based on this line of 
reasoning, the following definitions are in order: 


1D si tolerated masks | Risks to Tite “and property that 
are not currently being reduced due to TeennoLor teat 
limitations, limited resources, or existing priorities. 
2) Unacceptable Risk: Risks to life and property that 
must be reduced by on-going government and private 
action programs. 


Determination Process 
fA OCS: 


The determination of what constitutes "unacceptable risk"! 
involves the appraisal of: 1) the degree to which the risk 
isspereceiveds) 2) athe probability of the event, 3) potential 
severatyyotse losses yiands4 athe ability to reduce the risk. 


Risk Perception. The extent tovwhich the community and 
decision-makers perceive both the hazard and their capability 
to alter its potential effects influences the level of commit- 
ment to risk reduction. Risk perception is influenced by the 
recency of the event as well as how frequent the event occurs. 


Probability of Event. A central concept in determing risk 
is the definition of hazardous natural events in terms of mag- 
nitude and frequency. The magnitude of an event refers to its 
Size. Examples are the height of flood waters, the racine oO. 
an earthquake on the Ricter Scale, or the number of acres 
burned in a wildland fire. The frequency of an event refers 
to the number of times it occurs during a certain period of 
time. Usually, the less often an event occurs, the greater is 
its size and potential impact. For example, rainstorms occur 
annually in the County, but most often they are of low magni- 
tude. However, on relatively infrequent occasions, as in 
January of 1969 and February of 1980, a storm of great magni- 
tude will occur and result in destructive flooding. 


En st 


The magnitude-frequency concept is important in decisions about 
risk in that a judgement must be made regarding what magnitude 
event should be planned for. The judgement is based on the 
frequency or "recurrence interval" of the hazardous event. For 
example, by compiling and evaluating information on past flood- 
ing, the level of flooding an area’ can expect to experience 
every 50 years, 100 years, etc. can be determined. Similarly, 
by studying the area's earthquake history, determinations can 
also be made regarding the magnitude of earthquakes that can 

be expected at various intervals. A description of the magni- 
tude and other characteristics of the event are then developed 
through a technicaljanalysiss  this#intormapi10n a) ows pranners 
and engineers to develop loss-reduction programs that reduce 

or eliminate unacceptable risk. 


Flood control works can be designed based on the characteristics 
of the 100-year hazardous flood from such information. Ina 
like manner, building standards can be adopted that would 
minimize the,effects of -a SO0*to 100 “year vearthquake. Where a 
higher level of protection is desired, such as for hospitals, 
the City's structural engineer may determine that design levels 
should be increased from the Uniform Building Code to protect 
against earthquake or other natural hazards with longer recur- 
rence intervals. In this sense, the magnitude earthquake or 
flood event used to determine risk may be thought of as a 
"design earthquake" or "design flood." 


On May 9, 1976, technical representatives and elected officials 
from, al]; participating surisdiclionstinghwersiae County met 
with ENVICOM Corporation. The purpose of the meeting was to 
determine the earthquake magnitude to be assigned to each of 
the three major faults in evaluating expected earthquake shak- 
ing. This conference selected the magnitude and recurrence 
intervals shown in Table l. 


Pable sk 


SUMMARY OF EXPECTED EARTHQUAKE MAGNITUDES 
AND ACCEPTABLE RISK FOR FOUR USE CATEGORIES 


Use Category Recurrence Earthquake Magnitude 
by Rank of Interval on the Ricter Scale 


Importance** in Years San San 
Andreas Jacinto Elsinore 


Max.Credible 
200-500 


100-200 
50-100 


* Probably accompanied by fault rupture to surface. 
** Uses are defined in Table 2. 
SOURCE: Riverside County, Seismic Safety/Safety Element 


Technical Report, Volume 1, Sept., 1976, page 61. 


severity of Botential Losses. The risk! of damage or loss 


of life is more complex and involves evaluating and combining, 
with risk of occurrence, the risk of severe damage or collapse 
of a structure and the probability of certain occupancies. 
Potentially-damaging natural hazards interact with man-made 
structures. If a structure is unable to accommodate the natural 
event, failure will occur. The potential for such failure is 
termed a structural hazard and includes not only=structures, 

but also, the potential for damage or injury that could occur 

as the result of movement of loose or inadequately restrained 
objects within, on," or adjacent to a structure. 


The determination of unacceptable risk from hazardous events 
also involves separating structures into categories according 
to their potential effect on loss of life and injury and their 
importance in terms of continued community functioning. In the 
hours immediately following the 1971 San Fernando earthquake, 
emergency services were impaired by damage to such essential 
structures and facilities as police and fire stations, commun- 
ications networks, and utility lines. Several hospitals were 
Seriously damaged and unable to continue functioning. These 
and jother similarefacilities are vVital.to the community's abil- 
ity to respond to a major disaster and to minimize loss of life 
and property. The experience in San Fernando emphasized the 
need to provide these "critical or essential facilities" with 

a higher level of protection from earthquakes than "limited" 

or "normal" occupancy structures or other non-critical struc- 
tures. As a minimum, all structures which could have an effect 
on the loss of life should be designed to remain standing in 
the event of a major natural disaster even if rendered useless. 
Critical facilites, on the other hand, should not only remain 
Standing, but should be able to continue providing essential 
services in the ‘event ofsay disaster. °The- classification of 
uses and facilities and acceptable seismic events for the 

Hemet area) asi rldustrated tin Tables?’ is’ to“ be used as a guide 
in evaluating the importance of each facility relative to over- 
all public satety. 


In addition, Table 2 ranks the relative importance of the use 
categories. These are ranked according to the potential loss 
of life, need for disaster response, and need as an essential 
community function. The first category, Critical, includes 
uses whose collapse poses extreme, if not catastrophic hazards 
to life, property, and community functioning. | Collapse of 
these structures or facilities is clearly unacceptable and the 
highest level of safety is mandatory. The second category, 
Essential, includes uses whose collapse could severly impair 
the community's ability to recover from a natural disaster. 

It is recognized that there may be some temporary service dis- 
ruptions because of damage to individual facilities, however, 
these should not impair the community's recovery effort since 
delivery systems as a whole can continue supplying essential 
services. The third category, Normal-High Risk, includes struc- 
tures or facilities which because of emotional reasons, high 


Land Use Group 


Table 2 


ACCEPTABLE RISK SEISMIC EVENTS FOR HEMET AREA 


Facility 
Type 


Critical 
Emergency 
Services 


Essential 
Facilities 


Normal-high 
Risk Faci- 
lities 


Normal -low 
Risk Faci- 
lities 


Facility 


Hospitals, Fire Station, Police Stations,cD HQ, 
EDC's Lifeline - Gas Electric, Water, Ambulance 
Services, Emergency Broadcast Systems, Lifeline 
Telephone Systems, Power Plants (Nuclear, Fossil 
Fuel), Dams, Reservoirs, explosives or hazardous 
materials manufacturing, handling or storage 


Schools, Theaters, Auditoriums, Utility Substa- 
tions, Sewage Treatment Plants, Waterworks, Local 
Gas and Electric Lines, Major Highways, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Aqueducts, Pipelines, Public Service 
Facilities, Public Assembly w/ Capacity of 100 
Or more, Power Plants 


Heavy Industrial, Office Buildings, 100-200 
Commercial Centers, Hotels and Motels, Parks 
and Financial Residential, Public Service 
Stations, Health Care Clinics, Convalescent 
Homes 


Light Industrial, Low Density, Residential, 
Warehousing and Storage, Agricultural, Parks, 
Convenience Centers, Small Hotels, Motels 


Appropriate Magnitute 
Recurrence By fault 
Interval 
(Years) San Jacinto 
Maximum 1 Bre 
Credible 
200-500 120 
00 
i] 
100-200 6.5 
50-100 6.0 


occupancy, or potential use in disaster response operations, 
Should not collapse and should afford occupants a high level 
of safety. It is recognized that some damage, including 
structural and injury may occur, but loss of life would be 
rare. Design standards should minimize the possibility of 
structural collapse. The fourth category, Normal-Low Risk, 
includes the vast majority of structures. The criteria 
advanced by the Structural Engineers Association of California 
for "ordinary" risk structures are: 


1) resist minor earthquakes without damage; 


2) resist moderate earthquakes without structural 
damage, but with some nonstructural damage; 


3) resist major earthquakes of the intensity or 
severity of the strongest experienced in California, 
without collapse, but with some structural as well 
aS nonstructural damage; 


4) in most structures it is expected that structural 
damage, even in a major earthquake, could be limited 
to repairable damage. 


Capability to Reduce Risk. The technological ability to 


reduce risks must be assessed as well as available fiscal and 
manpower resources be made priorities for their immediate 
allocation. The determination that the failure, ior Loss: of 
function, of certain structures or facilities is not acceptable 
will likely require both a reordering of priorities and 
additional resources. 
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HAZARD REDUCTION: GOALS AND POLICIES 


Introduction 


This section is intended to bring into focus the various steps 
the City of Hemet should initate and the different programs and 
actions that need to be maintained in order to reduce natural 
hazards. Conclusions drawn upon are based on the information 
presented in the following sections. Since the City has 

been following many of the recommendations of the 1976 Seismic 
Safety and Public Safety Elements, they are restated here to 
prevent losing sight of them. In some cases, the City has 
fulfilled the, intent of a policy and it 1s no wonger necessary 

to mention it. However, it should be pointed out that the 

1976 element, particularly the plates in the County technical 
report, should be consulted to gain a more complete perspective 
on the progress of hazard reduction in the Hemet area. This 
section presents a statement of goals, policies, and Sspechiirc yactilons 
required to implement the Element's goals and Hnolteles: and a. dis— 
cussion of disaster preparedness and emergency services. 


Goals for Hazard Reduction 


To plan effectively for reducing hazards to acceptable levels 

of risk it is necessary that goals be set and adhered to. They 
should be modified as needs change and concepts ; of "acceptable" 
levels of risk change. As used here, the goals address general 
policy directions which form the basis for planning decisions 

and actions. The following are goals for hazard reduction in 

the City of Hemet: 


1) “To minimizes injury and the loss: of life from fire 
and natural hazards. 


2) To minimize social and economic dislocations result- 
ing from fire and natural hazards. 


3) To minimize damage to public and private property 
resulting from fire and natural hazards. 


4) To provide for the rapid restoration of services 
following a major disaster. 


Policies 
The following policies complement the planning goals and define 


specific directions for the City to take in reducing fire and 
natural hazards: 


-ll- 


a) Provide for the identification and evaluation of 
existing structural hazards, as well as hazards in 
transportation networks and water Supply systems. 


b) Provide for orderly hazard reduction programs to reduce 
risks associated with hazardous structures to acceptable 
levels. 


c) Promote and encourage the development of more detailed 
scientific analyses of natural hazards in the Hemet 
area, such as, faults, fault zones, areas subject to 
subsidence, and areas of slope instability. 


d) Provide for the education of the community regarding the 
nature and extent of natural hazards such as, fires, 
floods, and earthquakes. 


e) Continue to condition new developments as a response to 
potential natural hazards. 


f) Provide for the periodic review and updating of this 
Element. 


g) Provide for the maintenance and upgrading of disaster 
response plans. 


h) Undertake the preparation and ultimate adoption’ of 2 
Master Drainage and Flood Control Element of the General 
Plan. 


i) Require incremental storm runoff resulting from new con- 
struction to be impounded on site. (This is considered 
an interim policy dependent on completion of "h" above). 


j) Ensure that new development in a federally designated 
floodway or floodplain will provide for the mitigation of 
any potential flood damage. 


k) Ensure that fire stations and other emergency facilities 
are provided in any large scale development where such 
facilities are warranted to retain an overall five minute 
response time. 


1) Coordinate with the County of Riverside and the State 
Department of Forestry to establish a Cooperative Fire 
Combat Training Center. 


Sspecd i iceActions 


The implementation of the following specific actions, on the 
part of the City, are deemed necessary to the fulfillment of 
the above stated goals and the carrying out of the above policies. 


Building Codes and Inspections. Presently, the City requires 


soils engineering.and geological engineering investigations in 
areas of moderate and high landslide risk and in potential 
liquefaction and subsidence areas. To insure adequate review and 
full use of investigation reports, the City should, when necessary, 
retain a part-time engineering geologist-consultant. In addition, 
the City should amend Chapter 23, Section 2314 (Earthquake 
Regulations) of the Uniform Building Code to account for the 
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expected maximum ground accelerations of the recommended design 
earthquakes. Amending section 2314 involves revising the basic 
lateral force equation in the section, and requires analysis by 
a qualified structural engineer. The intent of the revisions 
is to reflect the levels of acceptable risk adopted in this 
Element. 


Structures within the study area of this report will be inspected 
for conformance with the amended Uniform Building Code earth- 
quake regulations. Inspections will be conducted according 

to the following priorities: 


1) emergency service facilities (e.g., fire and police 
stations, hospitals, disaster centers, communication 
centers). 


2) other critical facimiitiessce.¢.,eschools, utility and 
water lines, government buildings). 


8) hagh ‘occupancy non-critical tacilitues Ce. .., dorna— 
tories and apartments). 


4) normal or limited occupancy non-critical facilities 
(e.g., offices, low density residential structures). 


Within each. priority group, the facilitiessbuilt before 1933 
will be inspected first, then those built between 1933 and 

1948, and lastly, those constructed after T9488 75 "the signiti— 
cance of the year 1933 is that the Field and Riley Acts became 
law in California that year and required reinforcement in 
schools and certain other structures (see Appendix B). Struc- 
tures built before 1933, expecially larger commercial structures, 
are more likely to be unreinforced masonry block buildings 

which are most susceptible to collapse in earthquakes. In 1948, 
earthquake regulations were adopted as a legally binding section 
of the UBC for the first time. “Previously, earthquake stand- 
ards were set forth in the Appendix of the UBC and were not 

a mandated part; of the:.Code.; It) isi morewlikely, then, that 

a building constructed before 1948 would be less able to with- 
stand the shock of an earthquake than one built after 1948. 
Public structures should be inspected before private structures. 


Table 3 (abridged from Pacific Fire Rating Bureau) will be 

used, as. a general. indicator injiolder “construction for use in 
establishing a priority ranking system for evaluating structures. 
Buildings with a high susceptibility to damage rating (five 

or over) will be selected for structural inspection before 

those with low ratings. A high priority will be placed on 
establishing a definition of facilities that handle explosive, 
‘flammablev? or toxmice materials and ’on- an evaluation of their 
seismic vulnerability. 


Caltrans will be requested to review its facilities and road- 
ways within the study area to determine the potential impact 
of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to the City. 
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Table 3 


HAZARD COMPARISON OF NON-EARTHQUAKE-RESISTIVE BUILDINGS 


Relative Damagability . 
Simplified Description (in order of increasing 


of Structural Type susceptibility to damage) 
Small wood-frame structures, i.e. ae 


dwellings not Gversss000ssa att. 
and not over. 3. stories : 


Single or multistory steel-frame iy) 
buildings with concrete exterior 

val ls jmeconcnete. Pllcorsi-and cone 

crete roof. Moderate wall open- 

ings 


Single or multistory reinforced es 
concrete buildings with concrete 

exterior walls, concrete walls, 

anc concrete roof. Moderate 

wall openings 


Large area wood-frame buildings . Setoa 4 
and other wood frame buildings 


Single -orsmuLervolory steek—-irane y 
buildings with unreinforced masonry 

exterior wall panels concete 

Tloons. eno concrete root, 


Single or multistory s reinforced: 5 
concretesframe..buildings swith un= 

reinforced masonry exterior wall 

Pane [s,iconcueves hioorssand ucon— 

enete 4r00t 


Reinforced concrete bearing walls = 
Wihtn “supperced tPoors and sroor,. of 
any material (usually wood) 


Buildings with unreinforced brick | iaup 
masonry having sand-line mortar; ; 

and with supported floors and roof 

of any material (usually: wood) 


Bearing walls of unreinforced adobe, Collapse hazard 
unreinforced hollow concrete block, in moderate 
or; unreinforced hollow :clayi tile shocks 


This table is intended for buildings not containing earthquake 
bracing, and in general, is applicable to most older construction. 
Unfavorable foundation conditions and/or dangerous roof tanks can 
‘increase the earthquake hazard greatly. 

Source: Envicom, 1976 
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Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction of hazards 

will be requested by the City. The Circulation Element of the 
General Plan and potential evacuation routes will be reviewed 

and updated as necessary. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company will be requested 
to review its lines and yards within the study area to determine 

the potential impact of the expected earthquakes and to for- 

ward comments to the City. Hazards will be identified and plans 

for reduction of hazards will be requested by the City. 


The City of Hemet will request the California State Division 
of Dam Safety to require the owners of any existing dams adja- 
cent to the City to inspect, theirsdamsuusine Cher sersmic 
response spectra as guidelines to determine these structure's 
ability to withstand expected earthquakes. 


The Southern California Gas Company and the Edison Company will 
be requested to inspect their facilities and distribution/ 
transformation networks and centers to determine the potential 
impact of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to 

the City. Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction 
of hazards will be requested by the City. These utilities 
should also review their gas and power lines for potential fire 
hazards in the event of an earthquake. Contingency plans will 
be formulated to provide for the restoration of power in the 
event of a major disaster. 


The Eastern Municipal Water District and the Lake Hemet Munici- 
pal Water District will be requested to inspect their facili-— 
ties and distribution network to determine the potential impact 
of expected earthquakes and to forward comments to the City. 
Hazards will be identified and plans for reduction of hazards 
will be requested by the City. Contingency plans will be 
formulated to provide for the restoration of water in the 

event of a major disaster. 


Hazardous Structures. Structures identified as not con- 
forming to amended earthquake standards or as hazardous in 
terms of fire or flooding will be brought into conformance 
with acceptable levels of risk by programs including, but not 
limited to, structural rehabilitation, occupancy reduction, and 
demolition and reconstruction. The City will develop stand- 
ards that will enable critical and essential structures or 
facilities’ to remain functional. 


The City will review and consider “the desirability of initiat— 
ing condemnation proceedings against structures found to be 
unsafe. The City will advocate the expansion of State and 
Federal relocation assistance funds and programs to aid persons 
and businesses displaced from hazardous buildings. The need 

to replace or upgrade public buildings should be reflected in 
capital improvement programs and plans for the affected agencies. 
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Research and Plan Review. The City. will encourage and 
support further detailed field study of the San Jacinto Fault 
Hazard Management Zone, including sub-surface trenching to 
provide a more refined evaluation of the surface rupture 
potential of the fault. Such studies may be undertaken by 
local government, private enterprise, or institutions of 
higher learning and research. In any case, the staff geolo- 
gist of the County Planning Department will be notified in 
advance of subsurface work to secure his evaluation of fault 
activity and location during the trenching phase when feas- 
ible. 


The City will also require site-by-site soils and geologic 
engineering studies for proposed development projects in 
areas of moderate to high landslide risk to assess natural 
and graded slope stability. Slope stability calculations 
will incorporate the ground shaking parameters presented in 
the County technical Report on Seismic safety and safety. 

In addition, the City will require site-by-site soils and 
geologic engineering studies in areas of potential settlement 
and evaluate these potential hazards using the ground shaking 
parameters presented in the County technical report. The 
City will institute a building strong-motion instrumentation 
program for buiidings over wiounmystonies) iin height lif isuch 
buildings are anticipated. 


The City will encourage the completion of flood control studies 
and projects that would serve to mitigate flood hazards that 
may effect the City. This would include the completion and 
implementation of the Master Drainage and Flood Control 

Element of the General Plan. 


Upon adoption of the Seismic Safety and Safety Element, the 
City administrative staff will oversee the implementation of 
the Element and advise the Council of implementation progress. 
This Element will be reviewed by the City of Hemet Department 
of Community Development annually and will be comprehensively 
revised every five years, or whenever substantially new scien- 
tific evidence becomes available. 


Land Use Regulations. No development will be permitted in 
the San Jacinto Fault Hazard Management Zone until the developer 
provides a detailed geological evaluation of the surface rupture 
potential of the fault and adequate building setbacks from the 
Fault are established. The Alquist-Priolo Act requires that all 
building setbacks be evaluated and that geologic guidelines be 
established for construction, adjacent to activet faults jas set 
forth in the Special Studies Zone. 


No development will be permitted in any seismic zone unless 
it conforms to the revised Uniform Building Code Earthquake 
Regulations. All emergency and critical facilities will be 
designed to withstand the maximum earthquake appropriate to 
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the use_of pthe structure 4 local yeniergency and=critical facilites 
will be located as far removed from seismic zones as practical, 
while still serving the area. In addition, no development 

will be permitted in areas of high or moderate landslide risk 
without a required slope stability investigation at the site 
level. 


Fire Prevention. Population and growth should be monitored 
by City Staff to determine the location for new fire substations 
well in advance of actual needs. Acquisition of new fire sub- 
station sites will be coordinated with the approval of development 
that will require fire protection beyond the safe capabilities of 
existing fire stations. 


Fire prevention specialists should be added when necessary to the 
Fire Prevention Bureau to provide for the expected increase in 

plan checks and for increased technical inspections and coordina- 
tion with administrative staff and policy in upgrading and improving 
the City's Disaster and Emergency Response Pian weRepls would help, 
also,. in improving the City's weed abatement program. 


Inscooperation Withethe=local scnoel istrict, the, City. wilt 
initiate educational programs in lower grades using displays 
and demonstrations that will expose younger children to the 
nature and strength of fire. Such programs,will tend to 
replace their natural curiosity with a degree of knowledge. 
The City will, support or Sponsor exhibits and presentations 
in secondary schools which demonstrate the more involved 
aspects of fire dynamics, i.€., Majore contributing stiactors 
to fire hazard and the relationship of fire to the natural 
ecology. Encourage parental cooperation and assistance in 
overall fire education programs. 


Disaster Preparedness 


Major emergencies or disasters require the activation of the 
City's emergency operations plan that provides for a direction 
and control staff functioning at the primary emergency operat-— 
ing center located in the Police Department Building located 

at 210 North Juanita Street. In the event the primary center 
is not habitable, the operating staff will form and function 
from an alternate facility located at the Administrative Build- 
ing at the Farmers Fairgrounds located at 100 South Palm Avenue. 


Upon declaration of a local emergency, by duly constituted 
authority, or declaration of a state of emergency by the Governor 
of California, the organization of city government is changed 
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to provide the extraordinary powers necessary to respond 
expeditiously to the emergency. The City Manager will assume 
the role of Emergency Corps Commander; in his absence a line 
of succession has been placed under the command of the Emer- 
gency Corps Commander. In accordance with local, state, and 
federal (statutes, the Emergency Corps Commander will be respon- 
sible for all operations within the City and for coordination/ 
response to lateral and higher authorities. 


The principle objectives of the disaster response program for 
the City of Hemet are: 


a) to save lives and protect property; 


b) to provide a basis for direction and control of 
emergency operations; 


c) to provide for the continuity of government; 


d) to repair and restore essential systems and 
services (e.g., emergency water Supplies); 


6) “to provide. for the protection, use, and distribution 
of remaining resources; 


i) to coordinate operations with the civil defense 
emergency operations of other JUTASdicGions : 


g) to provide for a maximum degree of self-sufficiency 
by the City in the event of 4 major disaster;, and 


h) to prevent rumor and general panic and to restore 
calm to the population. 


Emergency First Aid and Rescue 
ce ee ee ReS CUS 


Emergency first aid services are provided to all citizens of 
the City. thie function as integrated into the Fire Protection 
System. Upon request for emergency first aid, the closest 
engine company is dispatched, with notification to the local 
ambulence service for ambulance follow-up. All transportation 
of the injured or sick persons is handled by the Hemet Valley 
Ambulance Service located within the City, 


Rescue services are also integrated into the Fire Protection 
System, such as traffic accidents requiring extraction, cave-ins, 
and machinery entrapment. Major type rescues such as collapsed 
buildings may require response to specialized equipment from the 
City Public Works Department or in some instances, equipment 
from private contractors. 
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SEISMIC AND GEOLOGIC HAZARDS 


Geologic and Seismic Setting 


The seismic setting of the City of Hemet and the developing 
area around it is dominated by the San Jacinto Fault Zone. 
Earthquakes originating on active faults within the zone 
caused considerable destructionin Hemet and nearby San Jacinto 
in 1899 and again in 1918 (see discussions of earthquakes in 
County technical report). The recurrence of earthquakes of 
this or possibly greater magnitude is the overriding consid- 
eration in the séismic satety Of "the Hemet area. 


The geologic setting of the Hemet area is charaterized by a 
broad, relatively flat alluvial valley from which steep hills 
protrude somewhat like "islands'"' in a sea of sandy alluvium. 
The hills are composed of granitic with some metamorphic rocks, 
with the exception of Park Hill which is composed of Pleisto- 
cene continental sediments. The alluvium southwest of the 
Casa Loma fault ranges from about 900 to 1500 feet in depth 
with very rapid thinning at the edges of the hills where the 
bedrock is exposed. The alluvium northeast of the Casa Loma 
Fault is part of a down-faulted block in which Pleistocene and 
Recent alluvium and late Tertiary sediments are about 5000 to 
8000 feet thick. 


The San Jacinto Valley is a graben formed by large-scale strike 
slip faulting. It is an extensional opening between the 
Claremont and Casa Loma faults. This graben has subsided up 

to 8000 feet in late Cenozoic time with most of the subsidence 
occuring in late Quaternary time. Recent scarps indicate 
Holocene subsidence. There is no evidence of historic strike- 
slip displacement on the faults in the Hemet area, but there 

is evidence for late Holocene and older strike-slip motion. 


Active and Potentially Active Faults 


The most significant seismic hazards in the Hemet area are the 
several active traces: of the San Jacinto Fault Zone. They are 
not only the sites of potential ground rupture in the event of 

a large earthquake, but they are also the "centers" of most 
intense ground shaking should the earthquake occur as the result 
of slip of one of the faults. 


The active and potentially active faults of the zone have been 
zoned by the State Geologist for Special Studies as required by 
the Alquist-Priolo Act. Since these Zones became effective 
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in July, 1974, a number of geologic studies have been conducted 
to define the limits of geologic hazards on properties within 
the Zones. 


The zones have been recently reviewed by Earl Hart, Senior 
Geologist of the California Division of Mines and Geology. 
The results of this review are on open file in San Francisco 
and utilized in the preparation of this study. Updated maps 
were issued on January 1, 1980 (see Figure 1). 


Hart (1979) presents the following conclusions on the BCLivVvity 
of the faults in the Hemet area: 


"It is concluded that the Claremont and Casa Loma 
faults are clearly active and mostly well-defined. 
However, the traces of these faults are locally 
undetermined, even though the faults Cerlainty. 
must connect with the active Clark Fault to the 
Southeast ochhes Park Hy! Raut probably exists 
at depth, but there is no solid evidence that it 
is active and its general location is only inferred 
from indirect evidence. This view is similar to 
that of Rasmussen, 1978." 


The following is a brief description of the various faults 

in the Hemet area relative to the recency of activity and 
certainty of their location. For a more detailed description 
see, Hart, 1979, open file report, California Division of 
Mines and Geology. 


Casa Loma Fault. Northwest of Park His traces: ot athe 
Casa Loma Fault Zone are well defined By (haute sSscarpe. sn lone 
the southwest edge of Park Hill the fault manifests itself as 
a series of multiple discontinuous traces which die out later- 
ally or pass into board warps in the alluvium. This complex 
zone extends south of Park Hill where it can be followed more 
than a mile southeast of Florida Avenue to near Johnston Ave. 
Southeast of this point these is no indication of the surface 
location on aerial photographs (Hart, 1979). The subsurface 
location is only crudely known being generally defined by a 
buried northeast-facing, basement scarp’ (Fett. 1968). ~ This 
fault is presumed to connect with the Clark Fault southeast 
of Park Hill. The nature of this connection is poorly known 
due either to rapid sedimentation and burial of the ge i 9 ad ah 
traces, complex faulting or a lack of surface faulting. 


Park Hill Fault. This is an inferred ground water barrier 
(California Department of Water Resources, 1959; Proctor, 1969; 
and Sharp, 1972), but its precise location is unknown. Although 
the fault is assumed to exist and very likely bounds Park Hill 
(a pressure ridge?), there is no evidence of the fault's loca- 
tion at or near the ground surface nor of its activity during 
Holocene time (Hart, 1979). This fault has been inferred to 
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extend westward by Sharp (1967). However, no evidence has 
been found to support this extension of the Park Hill Fault. 


Claremont Fault. The Claremont Fault is considered a 
major faulteinethe SansJacinto?Fault Zone. °° )t defines the 
northeast boundary at the San Jacinto Valley Graben (Sharp, 
1972, 1975). .Itvhassmajorvstrike=silip* displacement. ~The San 
Jacinto Graben has been down-faulted at least 8000 feet along 
the fault. (Thisefaulteis active andsexhibits signs of "activ— 
ity in at least four places (see Hart, 1979). There is no 
evidence for this fault south of Valle Vista in Bautista Wash. 
The Clark and Claremont faults probably interconnect in some 
complex manner, as both are major strike-slip faults (Hart, 
LOO 


Inferred Fault A. Inferred Fault A is a linear feature 
at least 4,000cféet long, mot depicted fin Fiieure’ 7. The north-— 
west end is a very well-defined scarp about 5 feet high. The 
pavement of Lyon Avenue, is stressed about half way up the 
scarp where tensional cracks and a small trough (sink holes 
below?) are developed, both with a northwest trend. On-trend 
to the southeast is a distressed out-building. These features 
are most likely associated with recent subsidence over a pre- 
existing fault scarp (in Holocene alluvium) of the Casa Loma 
Fault. Other northwest-trending scarps and tonal lineaments 
about 700 feet to the northeast may represent another secondary 
fault, but these features cannot be readily evaluated, partly 
because the scarp is obscured by the reservoir (Hart, 1979). 


Inferred Fault B. Hart (1979) shows a northwest trending 
fault crossing Mayberry Avenue east of Lake Street. This fault 
is represented by a northwest trending southwest facing, 
broad escarpment about three feet high in Holocene alluvium. 
If this is ayfaultert Jisea relatively minorvone, “Most~likely 
the feature is due to recent channeling along Bautista Wash. 


Types of Seismic Hazards 


There are several types of seismic hazards which can be grouped 
in a cause-and-effect classification that is the basis for the 
order of their consideration. Earthquakes originate as shock 
waves generated by movement along an active fault are trans- 
mitted. The primary seismic hazards are ground shaking and 
the potential for ground rupture along the surface trace of 
the fault. Secondary seismic hazards result from the inter- 
action of ground shaking with existing soil and bedrock con- 
ditions, and include liquefaction, settlement, landslides, 
tsunamis or "tidal waves", and seiches (oscillating waves 

in lakes and reservoirs). 


The potentially-damaging natural events (hazards) discussed 
above may interface with man-made structures. If a structure 
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SAN JACINTO FAULT ZONE 
SNE Known Fault Hemet Area Scale: 1 Inch = 4000 feet 
fee seo, Approximate Fault : : ; 
AER Grea Concealed Fant Figure 1 Source: State of California 
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is unable to accommodate the natural event, faire wilimoccur. 
The potential for ‘such failure is termed.a structural hazard, 
and includes not only structures themselves, but also the pot- 
ential for damage or injury that could occur as the result of 
movement of loose or inadequately restrained objects within, 
on, or adjacent to a structure. 


Earthquake Shaking. Strong ground shaking accompanying 
earthquakes generated by slippage on the nearby San Jacinto 
or Casa Loma faults is probably the most important seismic/ 
geologic hazard in the Hemet area. Qualitative evaluation of 
the intensity, as measured on the Mercalli scale, of ground 
shaking during the larger, recent earthquakes indicates that 
the Hemet-San Jacinto area has experienced ground shaking 
stronger than that which would be expected based only on the 
distance to the "center" of the earthquakes. 


The stronger-than-normal shaking in this area LSeattripuLeds to 
the presence of moderately shallow alluvium beneath most of 
the area. The concepts involved in the near-surface amplifi- 
cation of earthquake waves by relatively shallow alluvium 

are presented in detail in the technical report for the County 
and are not repeated here. However, this effect is supported 
in theory and in the earthquake history of the CH ye eit) 23S 
considered an important seismic consideration. 


The combining distance and site effects into a microzonation 
applicable to both the County and individual cities is developed 
in the County report. Hemet's case is presented in Table = 


Ground Rupture. In the case of a large and severe earth- 
quake the ground surface can rupture and cause major damage 
where roads, water and gas mains, and buildings are located on 
the rupture. This effect can be a source of fine “nea, Severe 
quake. It can disrupt transportation systems, communications, 
and emergency services critical to a quake response. 


Secondary Hazards. Liquefaction is not a problem in the 
Hemet area because groundwater levels are in excess Of 30" TeEEt 
deep. Settlement, however, does appear to be a problem, at 
least locally, as severe settlement has been reported in at 
least two areas near Hemet. In his account of the 1899 San 
Jacinto earthquake, Claypole (1900) states: 


"About ten miles west of the town of San Jacinto, in 
the low hills near the extinct volcano of that name, 
land about a square mile in area sunk from [als heai rays ae) 
one hundred feet and was greatly broken up by many 
deep and wide cracks. The sinking seems to have 
been progressive, continuing for two or three months, 
and not to have occurred at-once.” 


While this account is probably exaggerated, it does indicate 
a potential for substantial differential settlement of poorly 


Table 4 


GENERALIZED CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPECTED EARTHQUAKES 
HEMET AREA 


Use Category B Use Captegory C 


Raabe. [oir . 


1 fraction of the acceleration of gravity 


& = Maximum ground acceleration expressed as a decima 
T = Predominant period of ground shaking in seconds 
t = Duration of "'strong'' shaking in seconds 
S = Figure number for applicable response spectra and amplification factor for Spectral values 
* 
See Appendix D, Response Spectra and Table 2 


Source: Envicom, 1976 
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consolidated sediments in this area during strong shaking. 

A similar situation exists in an area north of Lakeview where 
Fett, Hamilton, and Fleming (1967) report aligned sink-holes 
and continuous cracks 5 to 15 feet wide and up to one-half 
mile long in parallel or en-echelon alignments along the mar- 
gin of the San Jacinto Valley and the Lakeview reentrant. 
These features are not associated with active faults as 1s 
other settlement in the Valley, but appears to be the result 
of a more widespread problem. Settlement is also occurring 
along the trace of the Casa Loma fault as differential move- 
ment, probably as the result of groundwater withdrawal (Feet, 
Hamilton, and Fleming, 1967). The movements are not associ- 
ated with earthquakes, but considerable structural damage has 
occurred as a result of this type of settlement. 


The problem of poorly compacted or improperly founded fills 

is only indirectly related to seismic hazards in that strong 
ground shaking may "trigger" an already existing TnStao wy - 
Such instabilities are just as likely, often are more likely 
to be "triggered" by other events such as heavy rainfall. 

The proper solution to such problems is to require that fills 
be placed under the supervision of a soils engineer, and, 
where hillside terrain is involved, also under the supervision 
of an engineering geologist. In so doing, the engineer and 
geologist should take into account forces resulting from ground 
shaking as specified herein or as developed from more detailed 
studies of site conditions. 


Landslides and slope instability area relatively minor hazard 
in the Hemet area. The steeper slopes are underlain primarily 
by granitic rocks and the downslope movement of loose rock 

or boulders during strong ground shaking is-the most: likely 
slope hazard in most of the area. Slope instability has been 
assessed using the methodology discussed in the County techni- 
cal report based primarily on steepness of slope and rock 
type. Categories. affecting the Hemet area are low to moderate 
risk on a scale of low to very high for all areas within the 
County. Were there areas rated on a scale applicable to all 
of California, they would more likely be rated very low to 

low as to their instability. However, the potential for insta- 
bi lity <exists in all, the hillside areas, and engineering 
geologic investigations should be required for developments 

in these areas. 


Seichinge vis motyassveniticane hazard in the area except as it 
may affect water storage tanks on hillside locations above 
inhabited structures. No specific tanks have been identified 
as being suject to this hazard, but tanks constructed in the 
future should be designed to take into account the levels 

of expected shaking at the applicable frequencies as defined 
by the spectra included in the main body of the County's 
technical report. 
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Other Geologic Hazards 


The diagram on the next page is illustrative of the high costs 
that can be attributed to various types of seismic and geologic 
hazards. Of particular importance to Hemet, flooding, erosion, 
and soil subsidence are additional types of hazards that merit 
discussion. The problem of flooding, although briefly mentioned 
here, will be assessed in a separate element on Drainage and Flood 
Control, “Due to ‘the severity of the problem in the Hemet area, 
flooding deserves the attention that an entire element can 
Renderer, 


Flood Hazard. The Hemet area has experienced significant 
levels of flooding during periods of heavy runoff and precip- 
itation. Sources of flooding for the Hemet area include flood 
waters generated by the Salt Creek watershed and floodplain 
Bautista Creek, and the San Jacinto River. Areas that have 
experienced the most severe flood problem include lands in the 
Salt Creek Flood Plain, the northwest portion of Hemet from 
Lyon to Warren and from Devonshire north to Cottonwood, and 
the¥southeast "part cofathe CiPrey4 


The downtown area of Hemet is partially protected by the Hemet 
Channel, a six mile in length concrete storm channel that con- 
veys water from the City to Salt Creek near Patterson Avenue. 
The Hemet area is also protected from flooding that would 
occur along Bautista Creek, a local tributary lito the!San Jac= 
into River, located to the east of the City... Bautista Creek 
Channel, a joint Riverside County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District-Corps of Engineers project, has a design 
flood capacity of 16,500 cfs and carries flood waters safely 
past the City of Hemet into the San Jacinto River. 


Dam Inundation Hazard. The City of Hemet area would be 
partially inundated in the event of a complete collapse of 
Little Lake Dam at full capacity. The damis an earth-fill 
facility that impounds approximately 90 acre-feet of water. 
Located southeast of the City in the Santa Rosa Vat el OS Rae 
is owned by the Lake Hemet Municipal Water District. A fail- 
ure of Little Lake Dam would result in an inundations path- 
way approximately 1000-2000 feet in width to the northeast 
of the City (see Plate II in Envicom's Seismic Safety and 
Public Safety Element). Approximately 200-240 minutes would 
be required for the initial flood wave to traverse the area 
adjacent to Hemet. Damages associated with inundation would 
be less than major because of the limited amount of water 
impounded by the dam. 


Inundation of a more substantial magnitude would be antici- 
pated in the event of a failure of Lake Hemet Dam located 
upstream on the San Jacinto River's south fork. Although 
the City of Hemet would be largely untouched by such an 
occurrence, the overall level of damage in the Valley would 
be extremely severe. 


Source: 
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Figure 2 


GEOLOGIC HAZARDS IN CALIFORNIA 


TO THE YEAR 2000: 


A $55 BILLION PROBLEM 
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Volcanic Eruption $49 Millio 
Tsunami $41 Million 


Subsidence $26 Million 


Urban Geology, Master Plan for California, Bulletin 198, 1973. 
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Erosion Hazard. Usually, problems of erosion are localized 
and affect smaller areas of land. In Hemet, problems of erosion 
are limited to the steeper Slopes of the Santa Rosa Hills to 
the southeast and the Domenigoni Hills to the southwest. These 
areas will only become critical if development occurs on the 
Slopes. In this case, the intensity of development and how 
runoff and streets are handled will be critical to erosion con- 
trol. 


Soil Subsidence. Hemet has experienced several problems 
associated with soil subsidence. Subsidence has occurred in 
the block between Devonshire and Latham and between Carmalita 
and Buena Vista; on properties fronting on both sides of Buena 
Vista, south of Plorida: on properties bordering Florida on the 
south and on both sides of Girard; and in several blocks south 
of Stetson between Palm and Gilbert. In some cases, structural 
damage to buildings has occurred as a result, of subsidence. 
Other areas of Hemet may be subject to this hazard, especially 
where high concentrations of orchards and trees were located. 
Here, compaction will be quite low. Since soil test are 
required for development, however, such problems should be 
avoided. 
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FIRE HAZARD AND PROTECTION 


Introduction 


As part of the Safety Element requirement, this section concerns 
fire hazard and the preparedness necessary to protect the commun- 
ity from such hazard. The objective of the section is to access 
the fire safety situation in the City of Hemet and to develop 
long and short-run policy and implementation programs designed 
to minimize community risks, upgrade hazardous conditions, and 
insure proper future development from a safety standpoint. 
Toward these ends, the following identifies existing and poten- 
tial fire hazards, fire protection capabilities, and evaluates 
the effectiveness of fire fighting forces that are available to 
combat existing and potential fire problems. 


Existing Fire Situation 


Many factors affect the fire hazard situation, such as, adequate 
comprehensive codes, effective code enforcement, a complete and 
integrated communications system, in-depth training, standardiza- 
tion of methods, mutual aid from adjoining agencies, rapid 
response times, and administrative coordination of all activities. 
Residential and commercial developments constitute the major 
consideration in determining fire potential in the City of Hemet 
because of the extensiveness of these two land uses. 


The City of Hemet Fire Department has indicated that the overall 
fire hazard in the City, as compared to other communities in this 
region, is termed 'moderate" within the three CavLGForles Of Severe, 
moderate, and minimal. Some concern is justified for a conflagra- 
tion potential in certain residential areas due to a combination 
of factors, such as, high wind conditions, wood shingle roots, and 
high concentration of structures. Additionally, some common PLre 
hazards including (1) misuse of storage areas for flammables in 
quantities not safely protected, (2) common attics and separations 
existing in some older commercial structures, (3) improper parking 
in alleys and roadways, and (4) restricted traffic flow within 
certain areas require further consideration when evaluating the 
City's fire protection, capabilities. 


A great amount of cooperation is involved in coordinating inter- 
departmental activities to insure code compliance for all new 
developments. This cooperation that presently exists, enables 
proper types of fire protection to be required during preliminary 
planning and actual ‘construction. Additionally. all. commercial 

and industrial occupancy changes or new facilities developed are 1 


inspected to ensure that adequate fire protection is provided 


Eis toym 


for the type of use intended in accordance with applicable fire 
code requirements and specifications. 


High Value Areas 


High value areas including Hemet's principle business “districts, 
areas where bulk storage of flammable liquids exists, and res- 
idential areas subject to conflagration are illustrated in Paes 
3. All of these areas require immediate fire control forces if 
fire loss is to be kept within acceptable limits. In addition 
to individual loss to property owners and potential loss of lives, 
loss of these types of occupancies has a large’ financial impact 
on the community in terms of property taxes, sales revenue, 
employment, and convenience. 


To assist in minimizing such special fire potentaalss7 the City 
has adopted the Uniform Building Code, the Uniform Fire Code, 
the National Fire Codes, sprinkler requirements in conjunction 
with the adopted codes, automatic fire extinguishing systems in 
certain restaurant classifications, and other fire protective 
requirements. 


Conflagration Potential 


A conflagration is so termed when a fire becomes widespread and 
crosses natural or prepared barriers, i.e., streets, fire walls, 
or prepared fire breaks. Fires in large complexes, although fire 
loss may be considerable, are not necessarily conflagrations 
unless a fire extends beyond the perimeters of the complex. 


Two potential conflagration areas exist in residential areas. (Fig.3) 
These are due primarily to the horizontal fire Spread potential 

based on minimal fire separations, high wind conditions, wood 

Shingle roofs, and concentration of structures. 


Other Fire Hazards 


Other areas and uses in the City that create unique fire potential 
are above ground bulk storage of flammable liquids. Three such 
areas are identified in Figure 3. These areas have been located, 
identified, and safeguards taken to minimize the fire potential. 


Gas mains located in public rights-of-way that stretch throughout 
the City are another source of fire hazard. Typically, they 
become a problem when ruptured by such forces as earthquakes or 
construction machinery. The buildings fronting on the west side 
of north Harvard have gas service lines without meters. These 
constitute a potential hazard. However, the City is upgrading 
this neighborhood and measures will be taken to correct this 
deficiency. 
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Additionally, areas with existing structural deficiencies are 
identified in Figure 3. As occupancies change, codes enforced 
for health and safety reasons, or new buildings constructed, 
these areas are inspected to insure that adequate fire protection 
is provided. Facilities with unique fire protection needs, 

such as, hospitals, rest homes, and retirement homes, have been 
provided special monitoring systems. 


Fire Control Capabilities 


The Fire Department has the capability of fighting most normal 
fires, however, it is not adequately manned for major or Large 
area. fires. Few cities can affordsiull five combat forces neces-— 
sary to meet all fire threats. However, the Cityvanas vpeen Suc 
cessful in meeting the fire protection demands made by new 

types of occupancies. Fires eminating from such land uses 

and other major or large area fires have not been frequent. 

When this type fire occurs within the City, the Fire Department 
can utilize the fire mutual aid plan with the Riverside County 
Fire Department and the City of San JACanton 


Over a thirty-three month period, from 1979 thru. most of 1981, 

the Department had received about 4850 calls. The average travel 
time from one of the City's two operating fire stations has been 
2.95 minutes with an initial dispatch lapse (in-service receiving 
and.dispatch time prior to disembarkment of mobile units) of P| 
1.82 minutes for an averate total time of Ajipeminuves's — 1his 
breakdown is inclusive of code 2 and 3 calls. 


Currently, the Hemet Fire Department operates and responds from 
two fire stations: Fire Station No. l, located at 220 North 
Juanita Street; and, Fire Station No. 2, located at 895 West 
Stetson Avenue. The administrative offices, including dispatching 
and communication operation are located at Bire StationwNo. 1, 
just north and adjacent to Carty Halal. 


Of prime importance to the adequacy of the fire department is 
response time. This is considered a function of the distance 
form the fire station to the incident location and the average 
speed of travel by fire apparatus. This is altered by the type 
of street facility over which the response is made and by the 
amount of traffic. Fire stations are presently Locaved So -as 
to provide an average response time oft fiverminutestormtess 
(see Appendix). 


In terms of equipment, the Department operates two first line 
triple combination pumpers and one TOO) ladderatruck.. in reserve, 
the Department maintains two triple combination pumpers and one 
rescue unit. This combines with a manpower work force of regular » 
cs ea ae fire fighters plus the compliment administrative 
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Manning practices presently include a 56 hour work week for 
fire fighters. The minimum manning level established for the 
Department's two operating stations are 6 men at Fire Station 
No. 1 and 3 men per shift at Fire Station Noe. sl wor ot tne 
fire fighters at No. 1 operate the ladder truck. 


The fire and police joint dispatch center is located at Police 
Headquarters in the Civic Center and adjacent to Fire Station 
No. 1. Emergency calls are received here, generally by local 
telephone. The City does not operate a street fire alarm box 
reporting system. The Fire and Police Departments operate 
from separate radio frequencies with capabilities to utilize 
the local public works net should failure occur in the main 
fire and police frequencies. All fire apparatus and staff 
vehicles are radio-equipped with four frequency capabilities 
including a State Mutual Aid Fire Net and Riverside County 
Fire Net. Staff communications at the scene of an incidence 
are made capable by the utilization of hand-held portable 
radios. During extreme radio traffic loads, the Fire Depart-— 
ment has the capability of utilizing other fire nets, there— 
by reducing the radio traffic on the combined fire and police 
net. 


Water supply required for fire protection use is supplied from 
three sources: (1) the City water system, (2) Eastern Munici- 
pal Water District, and (3) the Lake Hemet Municipal Water 
District. The City water system has a total of five wells 
located within the City that will produce, collectively, about 
4,000 gallons per minute. The City water system may receive 
additional water supply when needed from Eastern Municipal 

and Lake Hemet Municipal, adding an additional 3,000) gallons 
per minute. The average daily water consumption utilized by 
the City is four’million gallons per day. The City maintains 
three above ground water reservoirs for a totalwoteeec oem Les on 
gallons. These facilities contribute to the City's overall 
fire flow capability. 


The required fire flow is the rate of (flow minepe LlOonssper 
minute needed for firefighting purposes to confine and con- 
trol a major fire to a building or physical confines of the 
area. Greater fire flows may be required for structures or 
developments which present additional hazard potential. This 
would include greater building heights, higher exposures to 
fire hazard, a minimum of fire protection facilities, and occu- 
pancies involving hazardous processes and materials. Fire 
flow requirements throughout the City are based on specific 
land uses. In high hazard and industrial areas, fire flow 
requirements can vary from 4,000 g.p-m. to) 6. 000F oe p.m.» soups 
plemental fire protection systems may include fire hydrants, 
automatic fire sprinkler systems, and other related systems 
and appliances as required for the protection of Hite and pro- 
perty. The required residual pressure of ZO space dar Slee, 

at all times, remain in the underground water system with the 
required g.p.m. flowing. 
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Fire Losses 


Prior to fiscal year 78/79 Hemet's fire losses were held to 

what should be considered aMimimum for a City its size. Since 
then, there has been a marked increase that peaked in fiscal 
year 79/80. The following represents a breakdown in fire losses 
the last seven years: 


FISCAL YEAR PROPERTY CONTENTS TOTAL 

LOSS LOSS LOSS 
1980/81 $147,000 $ 75,630 $269,120 
1970S Ope ie alt= eee 852,090 
1O7e 708 i  eeecee. wey Oe ee 259,940 
1977/78 64,670 1250 76,825 
1976/77 60,575 25,075 85,650 
1975/76 34.725 15,235 49,960 
1) 7475 ey Berea 35,800 
1 


Total includes’ $46,490 loss an “other” category. 


Fire Prevention 


Applicable code enforcement, fire investigation, public relations, 
fire and life safety educational programs for the general public, 
school staff and students, general hospital and convalescent 
hospital employees, and maintaining written records is the res- 
ponsibility of the Bureau of Fire Prevention. As a function of 
the City Fire Department, the Bureau checks all construction 
plans including some dwellings to determine compliance with 
applicable fire and life safety codes. The Bureau works closely 
with other City departments to assist the developer or builder 

in providing adequate fire protection to proposed structures. 
Code enforcement for existing occupancies, recommended code 
changes, and assisting the Fire Chief with future fire problems 
is also the responsibility of the Bureau. 


Fire prevention is based upon knowledge of fire and building 
codes, what and how different substances burn, locations, source 
and ignition causes. Thorough and prompt investigation of a 
fire cause is one of the principle bases for the success of 

any fire prevention program. Such programs are planned and 
placed in effect with actual field inspection production, and 
problems encountered are closely monitored. 


.The Fire Prevention Bureau is charged with the responsibility 
for investigating all arson and incendiary fires. The cause 
for such fires are investigated by a combined police and fire 
department team. A hazardous weed abatement program is also 
conducted by the Bureau and is in effect throughout the year. 
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RELATIONSHIPS TO OTHER GENERAL PLAN ELEMENTS 


The Seismic and Public Safety Element contains the analysis 

of all major natural hazards in the City; and, as such, has 
important policy implications for other elements in the General 
Plan. In particular, the Seismic and Public Safety Element 
provides significant information for the Land Use, Housing, 
Open Space, and Circulation Elements. It is recommended that 
these elements be prepared to give specific recognition to 

the policies adopted in this Element. 


Land Use Element 


The Land Use Element will be influenced most directly by the 
recommendations that regulate land use in areas of significant 
natural hazards. The Land Use Element may also recommend 

land use controls for those areas in which combinations of 
individual hazard zones result in a high level of overall 
hazard. 


Housing Element 


The policies of this Element provide input to the Housing 
Element primarily by recommending design and. Construction 
modifications. The following recommendations pertain 
directly to the Housing Hlement: 


1. All new construction should conform to the 
revised Uniform Building Code Earthquake 
Regulations. 


2. Existing high occupancy residential structures 
found to be seismically vulnerable should be 
strengthened or replaced or their occupancy 
level should be reduced. 


3. Construction in the 100-year floodplain should ensure 
adequate flood-proofing, if other flood control 
measures are not implemented. 


4. Untreated shingle roofs should be prohibited in 
areas of high’ fire Hazard: 


Open Space and Conservation Element 


The Seismic and Public Safety Element identifies certain 
areas which will be considered for open space designation 


SiGe . 


as part of the Open Space and Conservation Element. These 
areas include lands designated as high landslide risk areas, 
the 100-year floodplain, areas subject to inundation immedia- 
tely beneath major dams, and areas where surface faulting 

has been shown to exist. 


Circulation Hlément 


The Circulation Element will take into account that the trans- 
portation network in Hemet will be severely impacted in the 
event of a major earthquake or flood. An earthquake will 
affect primarily plans for evacuation in the event of a 

major disaster. Should a 100-year flood or dam failure of 
Little Lake occur, Highway 74 which traverses the Citys. 

will be inundated. This is expected to have an important 
impact on potential evacuation of the area, and alternative 
evacuation measures will need to be planned. 
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APPENDIX A 


EARTHQUATE SAFETY PROCEDURES 


EARTHQUAKE SAFETY PROCEDURES 


Before an Earthquake 


1. Potential earthquake hazards in the home should be 
removed or corrected. Top-heavy objects and furniture, such 
as bookcases and storage cabinets, should be fastened to the 
wall and the largest and heaviest objects placed on lower 
shelves. Water heaters and other appliances should be firmly 
bolted down, and flexible connections should be used whenever 
pOsssp le. 


2. Supplies of food and water, flashlight, a first-aid 
kit, and a battery-powered radio should be set aside for use 
in emergencies. Of course, this is advisable for other types 
of emergencies, as well as for earthquakes. 


3. One or more members of the family should have a know- 
ledge of first aid procedures because medical facilities nearly 
always are overloaded during an emergency or disaster, or may 
themselves be damaged beyond use. 


4, All responsible family members should know what to do 
to avoid injury and panic. They should know how to Wibha) ple ou ang 
the electricity, water, and gas; they should know the locations 
of the main switch and valves. This is particularly important 
for teenagers who are likely to be alone with smaller Children. 


5. It is most important for a resident Of Ca titornia co 
be aware that this is "earthquake country" and that earthquakes 
are most likely to occur again where they have occurred before. 
Building codes that require earthquake-resistant construction 
should be vigorously supported and, when enacted into law, 
should be rigorously enforced. If effective building codes 
and grading ordinances do not exist in your community, support 
their enactment. 


During An Earthquake 


1. The most important thing to do-during an earthquake is 
to remain calm. If you can do so, you are less likely to be 
injured. If you are calm, those around you will have a greater 
tendency to stay calm, too. Make no moves or take no action 
without thinking about the possible consequences. Motion 
during an earthquake is not constant; commonly, there are: 2 
few seconds between tremors. 


2. If you are inside a building, stand in a strong doorway 
or get under a desk, table, or bed. Watch for falling plaster, 
bricks, light fixtures, and other objects. Stay away from tall 
furniture, such as china cabinets, bookcases, and shelves. Stay | 
away from windows, mirrors, and chimneys. In tall buildings, 
it is best to get under a desk if it is securely fastened to 
the floor, and to stay away from windows or glass partitions. 


Source: State Office of Emergency Preparedness 


3. Do not rush outside. Stairways and exits may be broken 
or may become jammed with people. Power for elevators and es- 
calators may have failed. Many of the 115 persons who perished 
in > LongS’Beach and Comptonoin? 1933. ran outside only to? be killed 
by falling debris®andi ctoliapsing chimneys. “Ifyou are in a 
crowded place such as a theater, athletic stadium, or store, 
do not rush for an exit because many others will do the same 
thingee (1 feyousmusteleave ai.budiding, choose your*® exit with 
care and, when going out, take care to avoid falling debris 
andicolldpsine® wallstor chimneys. 


4, If you are outside when an earthquake, strikes, try Go 
Stay away from high buildings, walls, power poles, lamp posts, . 
or other structures that may fall. Falling or fallen electri- 
Cally power Hines must: bDewavoided. If nossible, go to.an open 
area away from all hazards but do not run through the streets. 
i yourare= iin an’ eauvomopi le, stop in, the safest. possipie place, 
which, of course, would be an open area, and remain in the car. 


After An Earthquake 


is sALVervan €arthquakesgthe most important thine to do is 
COnecheck fOr injuries in your tamiiy and in the neitenborhood. 
Seriously injured persons should not be moved unless they are 
in immediate danger of further injury. First aid should be '! 
admingstered, but’ only =by someone whois qualified. 

es Cheek-for fires anc fire hazards. If damage has been 
severe, water lines to hydrants, telephone lines,-and fire~ 
alarm systems may have been broken; contacting the fire depart- 
mencemay =beradititeult. “Some cities, such as San Francisco, 
have auxiliary water systems and large cisterns in addition to 
the regular system that supplies water to fire hydrants. . Swim- 
ming pools, creeks, lakes, and fish ponds are possible emergency 
sources: of water tor [ire=fichtinec. 


3. Utility lines to your house - gas, water, and electri- 
city - and appliances should be checked for damage. If there 
are gas “Veaks, shut off the "main valve which 1s usually at the 
gas meter. Do not use matches, lighters, or open-flame appli- 
ances until you are sure there are no gas leaks. Do not use 
electrical switches or appliances if there are gas leaks, be- 
cause they ceive off ‘sparks which could jienite thescas. “Shut 
off the electrical power if there is damage to the wiring; the 
Many (SwErcn Usuavly 1s I Or Next CoO toe Malin tse or CiPTecuLte 
breaker box. (Spilled flammable fluids, medicines, drugs, and 
other harmful substances should be cleaned up as soon as possi- 
ble. 


4, Water lines may be damaged to such an extent that the 
water may be off. Emergency drinking water can be obtained 
from water heaters, toilet tanks, canned fruits and vegetables, 
and melted ice cubes. Toilets should not be flushed until both 
the incoming water lines and outgoing sewerlines have been 


checked to see if they are open. If electrical power is off 
for any length of time, plan to use the foods in your refrig- 
erator and freezer first before they are spoiled. Canned and 
aried foods should be saved until last. 


5. There may be much shattered glass and other debris in 
the area, so it is advisable to wear shoes or boots and a hard 
hat if you own one. Broken glass may get into foods and drinks. 
Liquids can be either strained through a clean cloth such as a 
handkerchief or decanter. Fireplaces, portable stoves, or bar- 
becues can be used for emergency cooking but the fireplace chim- 
ney should be carefully checked for cracks and other damages 
before being used. In checking the chimney for damage, it 
should be approached cautiously, because weakened chimneys may 
collapse with the slightest of aftershocks. Particular checks 
should be made of the roof line.and in the attic because unno- 
ticed damage can lead to a fire. Closets and other storage areas 
should be checked for objects that have been dislodged or have 
fallen, but the doors should be opened carefully because of ob- 
jects that may have fallen against them. 


6. Do not use the telephone unless there is a genuine emer- 
gency. Emergencies, and damage reports, alerts, and other info- 
mation can be obtained by turning on your radio. Do not go 
sightseeing; keep the streets open for the passage of emergency 
vehicles and equipment. Do not speculate or repeat the spec- 
ulations of other —- this is how rumors starv. 


7. Stay away from beaches and other waterfront areas where 
seismic sea waves (tsunamis), sometimes called "tidal waves", 
eould strike. Again, your radio 1s the best souxcevot informa— 
tion concerning the likelihood that a seismic sea wave will occur. 
Also stay away from steep landslide-prone areas if possible, 
becuase aftershocks may trigger a landslide or avalnche, espe- 
cially if there has been a lot of rain and the ground is nearly 
saturated. Also stay away from earthquake-damaged structures. 
Additional earthquake shocks known as "aftershocks" normally 
occur after the main shock, sometimes over a period of several 
months. These are usually smaller than the main shock but they 
can cause damage, too, particularly to damaged and already weak- 
ened structures. 


8. Parents should stay with young children who may suffer 
psychological trauma if parents are absent during the occurrence 
of aftershocks. 


9. Cooperate with all public safety and relief organizations. 
Do not go into damaged areas unless authorized; you are subject 
to arrest if you get in the way of, or otherwise hinder, rescue 
operations. Martial law has been declared in a number of earth-—- 
quake disasters. In the 1906 disaster in San Francisco, several 
looters were shot. 


10. Send information about the earthquake to the Seismo- 
logical Field Survey to help earth scientists understand earth- 
quakes better. 


APPENDIX B 


SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT 
COURT DECISIONS AND LEGISLATION 


Summary of Significant Court Decisions 
and Legislation 


(Source: Urban Geology Master Plan for California, 1973) 


In recent years there have been many attempts by government to 
reduce losses from geologic hazards. The following summaries 


are some of the more important ones. 
COURT DECISIONS 


1. Sheffet decision (Los Angeles Superior Court Case No. 32487): 
Declared that a public entity is liable for damages to 
adjacent property resulting from improvements planned, 
specified or authorized by the public entity in the exer- 
cise of its governmental power. (The State Supreme Court 
refused to rehear this decision, which establishes a 
judicial precedent.) 


2. L.A. County Superior Court (Case No. 684595 and consoli- 
dated cases): This decision found the County liable for 
damages which may have resulted from roadwork and the 
placement of fill by the County. This case was in regard 
to the Portuguese Bend landslide, Palos Verdes Hills, 

Los Angeles County, California. 


3. City of Bakersfield vs Miller (48 Cal. Rptrs 089)>) heard 
in the State Supreme Court 1966: This decision affirms 
that the city may declare an older structure not in com- 
pliance with the newly adopted Uniform Building Code 
to be a public nuisance. Further, the city may enforce 
abatement of the non-conforming condition even though 
to do so may require the building to be demolished. 


4}. Burgess vs. Conejo Valley Development Co. CCOnnOR vice 
Great Western Savings and Loan Association) (73 Cal. 
Rptr. 369) heard in the State Supreme Court in 1968, 
concerning damage to tract homes from expansive soil in 
Thousand Oaks, Ventura County: This decision affirmed 
that the home buyer, both first buyer and all subsequent 
ones, has the right to protection from negligent construc-— 
tion practice leading to damage. <Inathis case. neither 
contractor, county inspectors, nor representatives of 
the major lending institution acted to ascertain expan- 
sive soil conditions, or to prevent damage from them. 


5. Oakes vs. The McCarthy Co. (California Appellate Reports, 
2d Series, 267, 1968) the court held that in the Palos 
Verdes area, Los Angeles County, a developer and soils 
engineering company could be liable in negligence for 
damages to a home resulting from using improper (clay) 
fill material and improperly compacting that fill so that 
earth movement resulted. Also, the court awarded puni- 
tive damages against the developer for fraudulent conceal- 


ment of material facts concerning the Property . ts E45; 
failure to volunteer to the prospective buyer that 
thes houseswas* built ipon facade 


LEGISLATION 
PUBLIC RESOURCES CODE 


Section 660-662 and 2621-2625: These sections require the 
State Geologyst to delienate special studies zones 
encompassing potentially and recently active fault 
traces. It requires cities and counties to exercise 
specified approval authority with respect to real estate 
developments or structures for human occupancy within 
such delineated zones. 


Section 2700-2708: These sections require the Division of 
Mines and Geology to purchase and install strong-motion 
instruments (to measure the effects of future earth-— 
quakes) in representative structure and geologic environ- 
ments throughout the tstate. 


Section 2750: Establishes a state mining and minerals podttcy 
which, among other things, encourages wise use of 
mineral resources. 


EDUCATION CODE 


Section 15002.1: This section requires that geological and 
soils engineering studies by conducted on all new school 
Sites and on existing sites where deemed Hecessaryvaby 
the Department of General Services. 


Section 15451-15466: These sections constitute the Field Act 
and require that public schools be designed for the pro- 
tection of life and property. These sections, enacted 
in 1933 after the Long Beach earthquake, are enforced by 
the State Office of Architecture and Construction in 
accordance with regulations contained in Title 21 of 
the California Administrative Code. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY CODE 


Sections 15000 et seq.: These sections require that geological 
and engineering studies by conducted on each new hospital 
or additions affecting the structure on an existing hospital, 
excepting therefrom one story Type V buildings 4000 Sty: 
or less in area. 


Sections 19100-19150: These sections constitute the Riley Act 
and require certain buildings to be constructed to resist 
lateral forces, specified in Title 24 California Administra- 
tive Code. 


Section 17922, 17951-17958.7: These sections require cities 
and counties to adopt and enforce the Uniform Building Code, 
including a grading section (chap. 70), a minimum protec- 
tion against some geologic hazards. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL CODE 


Section 7800-7887: These sections provide for the registra- 
tion of geologists and geophysicists, and the certifica- 
tion of certain geologists in the specialty of engineering 
geology. 


Section 11010: This section requires that a statement of 
the soil conditions be prepared and needed modifications 
be carried out in accordance with the recommendations 
of a registered civil engineer. 


Section 11100-11629: These sections require studies in 
subdivisions to evaluate the possibilities of flooding 
and unfavorable soils. 


GOVERNMENT CODE 


Section 8589.5: This section requires that inundation maps 
and emergency evacuation plans be completed for areas 
subject to inundation by dam failure. 


Section 65300-65302.1: These sections require that each 
city and county shall adopt the following elements: 


Seismic Safety Element consisting of the fdentiticacvion 
and appraisal of seismic hazards including an 
appraisal of landsliding due to seismic events. 


Conservation element including the conservation, 
development and utilization of minerals. 


Safety element including protection of the community 
from geologic hazards including mapping of know geologic 
hazards. 


APPENDIX C 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EARTHQUAKES 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EARTHQUAKES 


1. The Source of Earthquakes 


Earth scientists are generally agreed that earthquakes originate as the result. 
of an abrupt break or movement of the rock in the relatively brittle crust 

of the earth. The earthquake is the effect of the shock waves generated by 
the break, much the same as sound waves (a noise) are generated by breaking 

a brittle stick. If the area of the break is small and limited to the deeper 
part of the crust, ‘the resulting earthquake will be small. However, if the 
break is large and extends to the surface, then the break can result in a 
major earthquake. 


These breaks in the earth's crust are called faults.) in California, faults 

are extremely common, and vary from the small breaks of an inch or less that 

can be seen in almost any road-cut, to the larger faults such as the San Andreas 
on which movement over many millions of years has amounted to hundreds of 

miles. In addition to the size of faults, their "age" is also important. Many 
large faults have not moved for millions of years; they are considered "dead" 

or "inactive." They were probably the source of great earthquakes millions of 
years ago but are not considered dangerous today. 


Since faults vary as to the likelihood of their being the source of an earthquake, 
considerable effort has, and is continuing to be expended by geologists and 
seismologists to determine and delineate the faults likely to generate significant 
earthquakes. These faults are classified generally as follows: 


(1) An historically active fault is one which is known to have 
slipped during historical time, or one which is associated 
with an alignment of earthquake epicenters. In California 
this "historical time’ span is limited to approximately SEs \h) 


years. 


(2) An active fault is one that has moved in the recent geologic 
past, and that can be expected to move again in the fore- 
seeable future. The “recent geologic past is generally inter- 
preted to include recent geologic time; a period of approxi- 
mately 10,000 years. However, a precise definition of “active 
fault," such as is needed where the term is included in legal 
documents, is still a matter of considerable debate. 


(3) A potentially active fault is one that lacks the criteria to be 
classified as active, but which must be considered suspect 
because of offset of Quaternary sediments (up to approximately 
2 million years old) or the presence of scattered earthquake 
epicenters. This classification, may be applied as much due to 
lack of definitive data as to the presence of data that definitely 
precludes recent movement. 


Source: State of California, State Geologist, Division of Mines : 
and Geology 


2 Describing an Earthquake 


Several terms are used to describe the location, "size," and effects of an 


earthquake. A clear understanding of the meaning of these terms and their 
limitations is essential to an understanding of the results of the investi- 
gation. 


The location of an earthquake is generally given as the epicenter of the 
earthquake. This is a point on the earth's surface vertically above the 
hypocenter or focus of the quake. The latter is the point from which the 
shock waves first emanate. However, as discussed, above, earthquakes 
originate from faults. These are surfaces not points, so the hypocenter 
is only one point on the surface (or volume) that is the source of the 
earthquake. 


Magnitude describes the size of the earthquake itself. Technically, it is 
defined as the logarithm of the maximum amplitude recorded on a standard 
seismograph at 100 kilometers (62 miles) from the epicenter. The most 
important part of this definition is that it is a logarithmic scale and 

an increase of one in magnitude (e.g., magnitude 5.0 to 6.0) represents 

an increase of 10 in the amplitude of the recorded wave. It should also be 
noted that the magnitude of an earthquake is determined at a considerable 
distance from the epicenter of the earthquake, and that it is based on ground 
displacement rather than ground acceleration. 


Intensity describes the degree of shaking in terms of the damage at a par- 
ticular location. The scale used today is the Modified Mercalli Scale, and 

is composed of 12 categories (I to XII) of damage as described in Table l. 

The Roman numerals are used to emphasize that the units in the scale are 
descrete categories rather than a continuous numerical sequence as is the 
magnitude scale. It is important to remember that intensity is a very general 
description of the effects of an earthquake, and depends not only on the size 
of the quake and the distance to its center but also on the quality of the 
construction that has been damaged and the nature of local ground conditions. 


3. Occurrence and Recurrence of Earthquakes 


Earthquakes have had in the past a certain occurrence in space and time. These 
occurrences may or may not set certain patterns that can form the basis for 
predicting their occurrence in the future. When such occurrences are analyzed 
in time, certain characteristics may statistically recur at definite intervals. 
If it can be shown that a particular magnitude earthquake recurs on a fault on 
the average of a certain number of years, this number can be said to be the 
recurrence interval for the magnitude. If the interval of time is set (e.g., 

a 100-year period), then earthquakes of a particular magnitude will recur a 
certain number of times in the specified period. 


TABLE 1. MODIFIED MERCALLI INTENSITY SCALE OF 1931 


(from United States Earthquakes) 
Description of Damage 


Not felt except by a very few under specially favorable circumstances. 
(I Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Felt only by a few persons at rest, especially on upper floors of buildings. 
Delicately suspended objects may swing. (I to II Rossi-Forel Scale) _ 


Felt quite noticeably indoors, especially on upper floors of buildings, but 
many people do not recognize it as an earthquake. Standing motorcars 
may rock slightly. Vibration like passing of truck. Duration estimated. 
(III Rossi-Forel Scale) 


During the day, felt indoors by many, outdoors by few. At night, some 
awakened. Dishes, windows, doors disturbed; walls make creaking sound. 
Sensation like heavy truck striking building. Standing motorcars rocked 
noticeably. (IV to V Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Felt by nearly everyone, many awakened. Some dishes, windows, etc., 
broken; a few instances of cracked plaster; unstable objects overtumed. 
Disturbances of trees, poles, and other tall objects sometimes noticed. 
Pendulum clocks may stop. (V to VI Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Felt by all, many frightened and run outdoors. Some heavy furniture 
moved; a few instances of fallen plaster or damaged chimneys. Damage 
slight. (VI to VII Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Everybody runs outdoors. Damage negligible in buildings of good design 
and construction; slight to moderate in well-built ordinary structures, 
considerably in poorly built or badly designed structures; some chimneys 
broken. Noticed by persons driving motorcars. (VIII Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Damage slight in specially designed structures; considerable in ordinary, 
substantial buildings, with partial collapse; great in poorly built structures. 
Panel walls thrown out of frame structures. Fall of chimneys, factory 
stacks, columns, monuments, walls. Heavy furniture overturned. Sand and 
mud ejected in small amounts. Changes in well water. Persons driving 
motorcars disturbed. (VIII to 1X Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Damage considerable in specially designed structures, well-designed, frame 
structures thrown out of plumb; great in substantial buildings, with partial. 
collapse. Buildings shifted off foundations. Ground cracked conspicuously. 
Underground pipes broken. (1X Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Some well-built wooden structures destroyed; most masonry and frame 
structures destroyed with their foundations; ground badly cracked. Rails 
bent. Landslides considerable from river banks and steep slopes. Shifted 
sand and mud. Water splashed (slopped) over banks. (X Rossi-Forel Scale) 


Few, if any, (masonry) structures remain standing. Bridges destroyed. 
Broad fissures in ground. Underground pipelines completely out of service. 
Earth slumps and land slips in soft ground. Rails bent greatly. 


Damage total. Waves seen on ground surfaces. Lines of sight and level 
distorted. Objects thrown upward into air. 


oe aN 


In California, as in most large areas, small earthquakes occur much more often 
than large earthquakes. Also, there is a fairly definite pattern in that the 
logarithm of the number of events of a particular magnitude that have occurred 
in the past is approximately proportional to the magnitude of those events. 
This relationship appears to apply to larger areas such as California and 
western Nevada, some smaller areas such as the Los Angeles Basin, and to some 
faults such as the Newport-Inglewood. However, this relationship does not 
apply to all faults, and it should be applied to small areas, such as cities 
or individual sites, with great care. 


B. ENGINEERING CHARACTERISTICS OF EARTHQUAKES 


The data of seismologists and geologists are, in general, not applicable 
to the engineering design of earthquake-resistant structures. The seismograph, 
for example, is a very sensitive instrument designed only to record earthquakes 
at great distances. A level of shaking that would be meaningful to an engineer 
in designing a building would put most seismographs completely off-scale. 


As a result, it has been necessary to design and install special instruments 
to record the strong motions of earthquakes that are of interest to the 
engineer in the design of earthquake-resistant structures. The first such 
instruments, principally accelerographs and seismoscopes, were installed by 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in the late 1920's and the 1933 Long Beach 
earthquake was the first real test of the system. The motions were apparently 
stronger than expected, and the accelerograph record from Long Beach itself 
has never been adequately deciphered. Since that time, the instrumentation 
and analytical techniques have been continuously improved, and many excellent 
records have been obtained of the more recent strong earthquakes. 


The following sections are a brief introduction to the concepts, data, and 
application of strong-motion records. The science is relatively young, and 
tends to grow in bursts following the recording of a damaging earthquake. 


ne Acceleration, Velocity, and Displacement 


The accelerograph is a short-period instrument (in contrast to the seismograph), 
and measures the acceleration of the ground or the structure on which it is 
mounted. Figure 1 shows the ground acceleration recorded just a few hundred 
feet from the fault during the 1966 Parkfield earthquake. The velocity and 
displacement curves have been derived from it by integration. It is a parti- 
cularly good example of the relationships of these three parameters of motion 
because of the relatively "clean", single-displacement pulse that corresponds 

to two velocity peaks and four acceleration peaks. Figure 2 shows the more 
typically complex record of the San Fernando earthquake as recorded at Pacoima 
Dam. Neither of the two, however, are typical records in terms of accelerations 
recorded. The Pacoima record shows the largest acceleration recorded to date 
(1.25g), and the Parkfield record (0.5g) was the largest before the San Fernando 
earthquake. 
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Acceleration, velocity and disolacement in the SI6°E direction during the main event of the 
San Fernando earthquake of February 9, 1971, 06:50 (PST). 


Figure ha from Trifunac & Hudson, 1971 


It should also be noted that accelerographs normally record three components; two 
in the horizontal plane at right angles to each other, and one vertical. Only 
one component is shown in each of the two examples. ‘ 
Maximum acceleration is one of the basic parameters describing ground shaking, 
and has been the one most often requested by agencies such as FHA in determining 
the earthquake hazard to residential structures. It is particularly important 
for "low-rise" construction (up to 3 to 5 stories) and other structures having 
natural periods in the range of 0.3 - 0.5 seconds or less. 


2. Frequency Content — Fourier and Response Spectra 


The frequency content of the ground motion is particularly important for the 
intermediate and higher structures. The problem can be compared to pushing 

a child in a swing. If the pushes are timed to coincide with the natural period 
of the swing, then each push makes the swing go higher. However, if the timing 
is not right, then most of the push is lost "fighting" the natural period of the 
swing. The situation is similar during earthquakes. Structures have certain 
periods of vibration. If the pulses of the earthquake match the natural period 
of the structure, even a moderate earthquake can cause damaging movement. 
However, if the match is poor, the movement and resulting damage will be much 
less. 


Two methods are commonly used to analyze and display the frequency content of 
an earthquake. A Fourier analysis is a common mathematical method of deriving 
the significant frequency characteristics of a time-signal such as the record 
of an earthquake. The results of the analysis are an amplitude term and a 
phase term. The amplitude is normally plotted against the period for that 
amplitude to give a Fourier amplitude spectrum for the range of frequencies 
that are of interest. Since the mathematical procedure is basically an inte- 
gration of acceleration with time, the Fourier amplitude has the units of 
velocity. 


A response spectrum is derived by a similar mathematical process, but is 
slightly different in concept. It represents the maximum response of a 

series of oscillators, having particular periods and damping, when subjected 
to the shaking of the earthquake. The result is also expressed in terms of 
velocity with the particular nomenclature depending on the precise method used 
to derive the spectrum. 


The Fourier spectrum can be generally described as the energy available to 

shake structures having various natural frequencies. The response spectrum 

gives the effect, in maximum velocity, of this available energy on simple 
structures having various frequencies and damping. At zero damping the two are 
very similar. Figure 3 shows a plot of both the Fourier spectrum and the response 
spectrum with zero damping for the Taft earthquake of 1952. Figure 4 shows the 
response spectrum for the Parkfield record (Figure 1) for several levels of 


damping. 
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3. Near-Surface Amplification 


The shock waves of an earthquake radiate outward from the source (i.e. the 
slipped fault) through the deeper and relatively more dense parts of the earth's 
crust. In this medium, the waves travel at high velocity and with relatively 
low amplitude. However, as they approach the surface, the velocity of the 
medium decreases and may become quite variable if layers of different rock types 
are present. The overall effect is generally an amplification of the wave or 

of certain frequencies within the spectrum of the wave. 


The most consistently applicable effect is the increase in wave amplitude’ that 
accompanies the decrease in velocity. This relationship can be compared to laws 
of mechanics that require the conservation of energy and momentum. In the case 
of earthquake waves, the energy of velocity is transferred to energy of wave 
amplitude when the velocity decreases. 
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Figure A. Response spectrum from Zone IITA. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Caliiornia- State Scenic Highways Program was established 
in 1963 by the State Legislature through Senate Bill No. 1467. 
This bill established the Scenic Highways Advisory Committee 
aS the primary policy body for recommending program criteria, 
reviewing ‘local ‘applications for, and recommending approval 
Of oifiei1al/ scenic highway designations. 


The Master «Plan %6f ‘Scenic Highways, which has been adopted by 
the State Legislature, identifies those highways in the State 
that are eligible for official designation. The basic proce- 
dure and required planning actions that a local government 
must take to achieve official designation and Signing is 
outlined on page 6 of this element. 


This element provides for the planning of official scenic 
highways as required by the State general <planvpuidetlines:. 
It also provides a mechanism to establish an informal loca] 
Scenic rolites program tshoulldithe City desire to establish 
such a program: 


Official scenic highways are so designated by the State Scenic 
Highways Advisory Committee after plans have been adopted and 
Submitted by the local jurisdiction. Highways eligible for 
designation are listed in the California Streets and Highways 
Codé, ‘Section 263 , "Sceric Highways System. Highway 74, in 

LES “entirety, “isi vlisted as ekigible for ornicial scene highway 
designation. “Only ithe tportion. of Highway 74 known as the "Pines 
to Palms" Highway is officially adopted and posted with the 
distinctive poppy signs. This includes the area beginning 
approximately where Cranston Station is located, continuing 
approximately 47.7 miles east to the junction with State High- 
way CLI sin Palm Deseat. 


County scenic highways are segments of county highways that 

the Director of the Department of Transportation has Of ttoraliy 
so designated at the request of the local government. Within 
Riverside County, there are presently three.officially adopted 
and signed State scenic highways (as listed in Appendix A) and 
many other local and county routes as well. The Ramona Express- 
way is listed as an eligible County scenic highway in the 
Riverside County Scenic Highways Element, which was adopted in 
1975 by the Riverside County Board of Supervisors. To achieve 
official designation of County scenic highways, the County 
would have to request the designation by the State Director 

of Transportation and provide the same level of protection 

to; the scenic corridor aserequired for designation as a ‘Staite 
scenic highway. Figure 1 depicts the eligible State scenic 
highways and the proposed County scenic routes within the 

Hemet area as contained in the County's adopted Scenic Highways 
Element. 
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Local scenic highways are segments of state highways or local 
roads or streets that the local government feels are of scenic 
Significance, but which do not qualify for state designation. 
The preparation of a scenic highway element is the first step 
in developing programs to protect and enhance official State 
scenic highways, official County scenic highways, and local 
scenic highways. While scenic highways have traditionally 
run through natural open-space areas, they can include routes 
that pass through interesting or unique urban Settings. The 
element can also includerelated facilities within the scenic 
corridors, such as bicycle and pedestrian trails. Dari. 
roadside rest stops, and information centers. 


Legislative Authority 


section 65302(h)2of the California Government’ Code requires 
the adoption *of a7Scenic™ Highways, Element as part ofall GEity 
and* County General’ Plans, *as fol lows: 


The Plan shall include a "Scenic Highways Element 
for the development, establishment, and protec- 
tion of Scenic Highways pursuant to the provisions 
of Article 2.5 (commencing with Section 260) of 
Chapter’2°orvwDiviston i7of the Streets and: Hieh— 
ways Code." 


The requirement for the Scenic Highways Element was added to 
the state statutes in 1971, with compliance by most juris- 
dictions required by September 20, 1974. At the beginning, 
the Scenic Highways Element was seen as a tool for local 
participation in implementing the State Scenic Highway Master 
Plan. Since many local jurisdictions do not have state highways 
eliigibler for toPiicial «designations or may not ‘want to pursue 
official designation for eligible routes, the Scenic Highways 
Element has become, in practice, primarily a vehicle for local 
designation and protection of significant local routes. ii 
after reviewing ‘potential Scenic routes, the jurisdiction 
determinesthat none qualify for scenic designation, then no 
further work is required. 


Background Information 


In 1975, the Hemet City Council adopted Resolution No. 1620 
(which is included in the appendix) in support of the County 

of Riverside's Scenic Highway Element, with three exceptions. 
The City Council recommended that Sage Road, Bautista Canyon 
Road, and Highway 74 be deleted from the County's Plan. Bs 

was the opinion of that Council that the official designation 

of these three routes as scenic would increase traffic and 
result in circulation problems that would be detrimental to 

the health, safety, and welfare of the community. As an alter- 
native to Highway 74, the City Council recommended the inclusion 
of the Ramona Expressway and its future extension as a'priority 
scenic highway.'' The Council further stated that they did not 
intend to include Highway 74 in the City's Scenic Highway Element 


ass 


due to traffic problems and potential economic hardships: that 
would be encountered in meeting the State Department of Trans- 
portation sicriteria sor Obticial designation and signing, 
such as the undergrounding of utilities, street widening, and 
right-of-way acquisition. 


As a result of the input received from the City as well as 
the County Open Space and Conservation Committee, both Sage 
Road and Bautista Canyon Road were deleted from the County's 
Scenic Element. Ramona Expressway and its future extension 
was included as an eligible County Scenic highway. However, 
no further work has been performed by the County to achieve 
official designation and signing for Ramona Expressway. 


Highway 74 (Florida Avenue) is listed in the State's Scenic 
Mighway Master Plan as being eligible for Otmicial, designation 
and signing. To achieve this designation and the poppy sions, 
a specific corridor study would have to be conducted by both 
CALTRANS and the City of Hemet. Additionally, standards and 
criteria would have to be adopted for the protection and 
enhancement of the scenic route. At this time, there is much 
uncertainty as to whether Highway 74 would be able to comply 
with the State's criteria for elther ruraljor urban scenic 
route designation because of the types of land uses and sback 
of setbacks in the downtown portion of Highway 74. The State 
has identified two types of scenic highways, as follows: 


"Rural Designated Scenic Highway - A route that Gr 
traverses a defined corridor within which natural 

scenic recources and aesthetic values are protec-— 

ted and enhanced." 


"Urban Designated Scenic Highway - A route that 
traverses a defined visual corridor which offers 
an unhindered view of attractive urban scenes." 


The procedures for designation of eligible scenic routes 
established by the State will be presented later in this lement. 
Since Highway 74 in its entirety is shown as eligible in the 
State Streets and Highways Code, it would take legislative 

action for its deletion. However, it is up to the City to pursue 
the official designation and signing by instigating a corridor 
siudy Dy CALTRANS: In the event the Cityudoes: not take. this 
action, then the route will remain as it is at the present time. 


Intenty and .Oreanizarion 


The primary intent of the Scenic Highways Element for the 
City of Hemet is to establish an informal system of scenic 
routes with the ultimate objective being the protection and 
enhancement of prime scenic and historical areas along 

these designated routes. The program established by this 6S 
Element contains the following general steps: 
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1. Statement of Goals - The Element contains a series of 
goals related to the overall end results desired of 
the Scenic Highways Program. They are intended to form 
the framework for public and private decision-making. 


2. Policies’ and Action Programs - The policies contained in 


the Element are intended to be a more detailed interpretation 
of the goals. The action programs are suggested for the 
acnievement of the goals and policies. The suggested programs 
will be initiated after the adoption and approval of this 
Element by the City Council. 


3. Criteria for Local Scenic Route Selection - The Element 
con tains criteria that should be considered during future 
programs when studying routes for their eligibility. 


4. Recommended List of Local Scenic Routes - The Element con- 
tains a recommended list of local routes that are eligible 
foruturntherestudy for inclusion in the Scenic Routes Program. 


The Scenic Highways Element is not designed or intended to impose 
UNnNeECeESSary Or UNgusStitrable restractions’ on: public’ Ory private 
property. It merely establishes a program to study the eligible 
routes listed within this Element. Upon completion of the 

Study, if areas have been identified as worthy of protection, 
public hearings would be held to include them in a Scenic 
Preservation Overlay Zone. The purpose of the overlay zone 

would be to supplement the underlying zone by providing additional 
regulations for setbacks and landscaping within designated areas. 
This proposed overlay zone would be drafted by the Planning 

Staff and undergo reviews by both the Planning Commission and 
City -Gounc Pl Spraortrotany “orhicral. actions? Property’ owners 

and other concerned citizens would be invited to participate 

in any “such 2CcuLor. 


General Plan Relationships 


There is a strong interrelationship between the Scenic Highways 
Element and other elements of the General Plan. This Element 

is perhaps most strongly related to the Open Space and Conserva- 
tion Element because of the proposed program of Scenic routes 
which will help initiate some of the goals and policies con- 
tained in that element. These goals and policies include 
references to scenic and historical preservation, visual relief, 
protection of community identity, and the utilization of proper 
design criteria to preserve the unique and special resources 

in the City. . The Element is also closely related to the 
Circulation Element. 
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Procedures for the Designation of an Eligible Scenic Route 


The Scenic Route - A Guide for the Official Designation of 
Eligible Scenic Highways prepared by the State Department 


of Transportation outlines the procedures involved in obtaining 
official State Scenic Highway designation and the poppy signs. 


Official scenic highways may be designated by the State Director 


of Transportation after plans have been adopted and submitted 


by the; local. jurisdictaon.. (The stepsmicadange Onadoption are. 


L.. Determination of eligibility — the proposed, roure must 
be designated as eligible on the State Master Plan and be 
delineated on an adopted local scenic highways element. 


2... initiation of process. —-Application Loreinctusion (Omer 
route may be made by either CALTRANS or the local juris- 
GiGi. On. 


3. Completion of corridor survey - Prepared by CALTRANS; this 
study includes route, scenic qualities, suggested corridor 
boundaries, potential information sites, and vista points. 


4...) ‘Comp letion,.of a) corridor plan = Prepared by ythe! local 
jurisdiction; exmples of this are the "Plan and Action 
Programs" for the three adopted scenic highway routes 
in. Riverside County.) (eve. Pines tonraimse sa (Hwy. «(4 


5. State review - Applications are reviewed by an interdepart- 


mental committee, the Scenic Highway Advisory Committee, 


and the State ~Dinectoruoltmel vanspcrtattonsar 4 tne COr“uEdor 


plan is approved by these parties, the proposed route is 
designated as an official scenic highway. 
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SCENIC HIGHWAYS GOALS AND POLICIES 


Scenic Highway Goals 


The following goals represent the overall results desired of 
the Scenic Highways Program. They are intended to form the 
framework for decision-making by the City. These goals are 
interpreted in more detail by a number of policies. Finally? 
Suggested action programs are included for implementation of 
this element. Some of these action programs are already in 
existence with the primary purpose intended in this element 
to reinforce these programs where they relate to this element. 
The suggested goals are as follows: 


ly To consider informal’ '1ocal Scenic routes that will 
increase the enjoyment of a variety of transportation 
modes, including bicyclists and pedestrians as well as 
automobiles. 


2. To protect and enhance scenic resources within these 
Specified areas. 


3. To promote the utilization of landscaped setbacks in 
designated areas to increase the scenic resources in 
The City. 


Policies and Action Programs 


Policy 1. Procedures for designating a Scenic Preservation 
Overlay Zone should be completed for all scenic 
routes so designated by the City. 


Action Program 1. A draft Scenic Preservation Overlay Zone 
Should be prepared by the Planning Department 
for the purposes of implementing goals and 
policies contained in this element. e.g. 
landscaped setbacks along all scenic routes 


Policy 2. The City should consider establishing landscaped 
Entry COILS Tuto tie Ciey. 


Action Program 2... In addition to searching for sources of 
funding for this measure, developments 
occurring adjacent to these areas should 
contribute to their implementation. 


Policy 3. Ordinances which require the amortization and removal 
of nonconforming signs shall be strictly enforced. 


Action Program 3. The City of Hemet Sign Ordinance shall be 
strictly enforced. 


Policy 4. The size, height, and type of on-premise signs should 
be the minimum necessary for the identification, and 
the design, materials, colors, and location of the 


Action 


Policy 


Action 


Policy 


AGCron 


Policy. 


Action 


Policy 


AGCELOD 


Action 


Policy 
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signs should blend with the environment, utilizing 
natural materials where possible and feasible. 


Program 4.. ‘The City of Hemet vsign Ordinance should be 
strictly enforced. 


5. Offsite outdoor advertising displays shall be con- 
trolled and nonconforming signs should be amortized 
and removed. 


Program 5. The Hemet Sign Ordinance shaLh begstrictly 
enforced regarding billboards and offsite 


"S0VeErtas ine. 

6. Trees and other roadside planting should be utilized 
to protect and enhance, theaview fromethner road; pro 
tection or enhancement of the scenic qualities should 
be the primary consideration in any proposed removal 
of mature trees or shrubs. 

Program 6. A tree planting and landscaping program should 
be investigated for all scenic routes as part 
of the Scenic Preservation Overlay Zone. 

7. The teasipllity. of incorpora nies tole. hiking, and 


bicycle trails and other compavibtle public recreation 
facilities within the scenic corridor should be 
investigated. 


Program 7.Wherever possible, riding, hiking, and bicycle 
trails should be incorporated in scenic corridors 
as part of any new development proposals. 


8. The City should consider the adoption of an informal 
scenic highways program as established by this element. 
Maximum citizen participation should be utilized with 
each step of the program. 


Program 8.1. A Master List of Eligible Routes within 
the City and its Sphere of Influence Area 
should be prepared by the Planning Stara 
and included as part of this element for 
consideration by the Planning Commission 
and sthe -City,Coluneil.  »Periodic: review of 
this list tor possibile additions or modifica- 
tions should be required. 


PYG?gPranmmoce:, A corridor study for each of the routes con- 
tained in the Master List shall be prepared 
by the Planning Department. Per tiio) sully 
shows the route is worthy of inclusion in 
the program, then the Scenic Preservation 
Overlay Zone should be applied. 

9. The City shall coordinate its scenic highways program 

with State, County, and adjacent cities wherever possible. 


x) 
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Action Program 9. The City shall solicit and utilize input 
from other governmental jurisdictions as 
well as input from property owners, civic 
€roups, and other concerned Citizens, an 
the preparation of corridor studies. 


PO liici. LOie Yoho City shall seek financial assistance from 
Federal, State, and County sources whenever the 
expenditure of funds is necessary for implementa- 
tion of this element. 


Action?Program 10.9 A17 funding sources or grants available 
for scenic preservation will be investigated 
by StherCity* start t. 
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CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 


A corridor study must be prepared for each route contained in 
the 'Master List of Eligible Routes.'' When preparing each 
corridor study, the following criteria should be considered: 


1... The scope, of the, corridor¢study shouldpinelude, but not 
be. limited. to,..thestol Lowane Aantorpationseangle and duration 
of vision; rnage of visability; topography; vegetation; structures, 
distant visibility; scenery characteristics; natural and man- 
made features; landscape character; ecological areas; probable 
methods of protection; legal boundaries; precise alignment of 
the highway and boundaries of the corridor; potential locations 
of roadside rests, vista points, and areas for public or 
commercial information sites. 


2. The City should solicit, at the earliest possible time, 
the help and advice of local citizen's committees, affected 
property owners, conservation groups, and other interested 
persons/organizations who might be interested in the results 
of the corridor study. 


On If the corridor study presents evidence that further controls 
are necessary, the City should prepare and adopt Scenic Preser- 
vation Overlay Zoning for each route. When preparing the imple- 
menting measures, the treatment and protection the route and 
corridor are to receive should be specified, such as landscaping 
controls, sign controls, setback requirements, placement of 
utilities and undergrounding of utility lines, erosion control, 
preservation and restoration of plant Material. slrce planning 

and landscaping design, property maintenance, etc. 


4. When official State designation is desired, the miminum 
requirements which must be met by the City include, but, are 
How. Limited co. (1) regulation of land uses which may include 


density and/or the intensity of development , (2) detailed land 
and site planning: (3)igcontroleyot jutdoor advertising; (4) care- 
ful attention to and control of earthmoving and landscaping; and 
(5) the design and appearance of structures and equipment. 
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MASTER LIST OF ELIGIBLE ROUTES 


The following list includes those existing local routes that 

the City Planning Staff and Consultant have reviewed and found 

to be worthy of further study within the context of this Element. 
The list may be expanded or modified as future conditions warrant. 
Additionally, State Highway 74, is listed as eligible on the 
State's Master Plan. However, the inclusion of Highway 74 in 
this list is for unofficial local scenic route designation - 

not for official State designation and Signing. 


Routes considered eligible for City of Hemet Scenic Route 
designation include the following: 


1. Highway 74 (Florida Avenue) - from the westerly City Limits 
east to the officially designated "Pines to Palms" Scenic 
Highway, with the exclusion of the area between State Street 
the easterly City limits. 


26 Sage Road - from the beginning of Sage Road, s1nelidinge ali 
of the Road within the City's Sphere of Influence area. 


3. State Street - south of Stetson Avenue to its end 
4. Sanderson Avenue - All of the portion of Sanderson Avenue 


that lies within the City limits and the Sphere of Influence. 


Do. Stetson Avenue - west of State Sereet, anciudine all of 
the portions that; hie within the City’ limits and: the 
Sphere of Influence area. 


6. Harrison Avenue - All of the portions that lie within the 
Civy lamitswands the. sohere ares. 


7. Warren Road -— All of the portions that lie within the City 
limits and» the Sphere area. 


8. Ramona Expressway - From the intersection with Highway 395 
east to its junction with State Highway 74, and then easterly 
to the existing officially designated state scenic highway at 
Cranston Ranger Station. 


9. Gilman Springs Road - From the junction with State Highway 60 
south, along the east bank of the San Jacinto River, past 
Soboba Hot Springs, and then across the river to join the 
Ramona Expressway. 


Los 


GLOSSARY 


CALTRANS - California State Department of Transportation.» 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE - Comprised of representatives from the State 


Departments of Public Works, Parks and Recreation, and Water Resources, 
and the State Office of Planning. 


OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED STATE SCENIC HIGHWAY - A State or county route whose 
Scenic Corridor Plan and Action Program has been approved by CALTRANS, 
shown on official publications and posted with official Poppy signs. 


OFF-SITE ADVERTISING - Advertising displays not located at the business site. 
ON-SITE ADVERTISING - Advertising displays located at the business site. 


RURAL DESIGNATED SCENIC HIGHWAY - A route that traverses a defined corridor 
within which natural scenic resources and aesthetic values are protected 
and enhanced. 


SCENIC CORRIDOR - The land area outside of the highway right-of-way which 
can be realistically subjected to protective land use controls. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY - A road, which in addition to its transportation function, 
Provides opportunities for enjoyment of natural and manmade scenic 
resources where aesthetic values are protected and enhanced. 


SCENIC QUALITY - The total impression made by components of a natural or man- 
made landscape which provide an attractive and inemorable visual experience 
to the viewer. 


SCENIC RESOURCES - Such irreplaceable and unique components ina landscape 
as topographical features, water bodies, vegetation, geological forma- 
tions, rural life Styles, and urban panoramas. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY ADVISORY COMMITTEE - Citizens Committee appointed by Governor 
to advise the Director of Public Works. 


STATE MASTER PLAN OF SCENIC HIGHWAYS eethe official California Scenic Highway 
System Map which indicates eligible and existing officially designated 
State scenic highways, 


STATE SCENIC HIGHWAY PROGRAM - The Program leading to the official designation 
of routes as scenic highways. 


URBAN DESIGNATED SCENIC HIGHWAY - A route that traverses a defined visual 
corridor which offers an unhindered view of attractive urban scenes. 


APPENDIX 
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APPENDIX A 


COUNTY OF RIVERSIDE 


SCENIC HIGHWAY ROUTES 


Designated State Scenic Routes 


Since the inception of the Scenic Highways Program, Riverside 
County has had three sections of state highway routes designated 
as Official State Scenic Highways: 


1. State Highway 74 — Fron sune western boundary of the San 
Bernardino National Forest 47.7 miles east to the. junction 
with State Highway 111 in Palm Desert. This route traverses 
the San Jacinto Mountain Rnage and affords views of Hemet, 
Garner Valley, and the Coachella Valley. Several vista 
points allow the traveler to pause and view the panoramas. 
This route was officially designated October 18, LO ie 


2. State Highway 243 - From Mountain Center DTG Ms LeCSenOr ln 
to the Banning city limits. This road leads the: traveler 
through the rustic hamlets of Idyllwild and Pine Cove. 
Views of 10,805 foot San Jacinto Peak and the San Gorgonio 
Pass are seen. This route was officially designated March 
Zena. 


3. State Highway 62 - From its junction With inverstace! LO. 
8.8 miles north to the San Bernardino County Line. This ¢ 
desert highway afforda views of Mt. San Jacinto wot) oat) 
Gorgonio, Palm Springs and the Little San Bernardino Mountains. 
This route was officially designated on September ae LOG oe 


Eligible Scenic Routes 


The Scenic Highways Element acknowledges that Highway 74 in 
its entirety is included as an elvgibletscenic routerin” the 
State's Master Plan. 


State Highway 74 - From the junction with Grand Avenue 30 miles 
east to the western boundary of the San Bernardino National 
Forest. This route traverses the Perris Valley and connects 

to the Pines fo Palms Highway. 


County Scenic Highway Routes 


The adopted County of Riverside Scenic Highways Element includes 
the following scenic route within Hemet's Sphere of Influence: 


Ramona Expressway — From the junction with Highway 395 east to 

its junction with State Highway 74, and then easterly to the 
existing Officially Designated State Scenic Highway 74 at ( 
Cranston Ranger Station. This highway serveS as a main entrance 

to Lake Perris and provides a link with the Pines to Palms Highway. 


Gilman Springs Road - From the junction With State, Highway 60 -soutn, 


along the east bank of the San Jacinto River, past Soboba Hot Springs, 
and then across the river to join the Ramona Expressway. 
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